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IMPERIAL PALACE, AT DELHI. 


As the attention of the whole civilized world 
is now directed to the East, and particularly to 
that portion of it over which Great Britain lately 
held undisputed sway, we have selected India as 
the subject of the initial article of the present 
number of our M e. At the very time 
when the difficulties between the Chinese and the 
British promised to open the long-sealed empire 
of the East to the ingress of western arts, com- 
merce and civilization, a mutiny of the native 
troops in Hindostan, s ringing up of a sudden 

ith foarfal ra 


a wi idity, has concen- 
the whole “es England on the 

scene of disaster, and menaced her oriental 
wer where it seemed most firmly established. 
ow and when this formidable insurrection is to 
end, are questions of the gravest importance. 
By a glance at any map, it will be seen that Hin- 
dostan, or India proper, embraces a vast extent 
of territory; it comprises, in fact, an area of 
1,200,000 square miles, nearly equal to one third 
of Europe, and has « population variously esti- 
at from one hundred and thirty to one 
millions. On one side of it 


it is separated by the 


chain of the Himalaya Mountains, the Burman 
~—_ and the Bay of Bengal; on the south, 
the Indian Ocean ; on the west, the Sea of Ara- 
bia, Beloochistan and Affghanistan, with Turke- 
stan on the north. It is politically divided into 
the British territories, the Protected States and 
the Independent States. The British territories 
comprise three presidencies—Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. ¢ Bengal presidency embraces 
nearly the entire valley of the Ganges, the dis- 
tricts watered by the tributaries of the Indus, and 
presidency inciu es a arge portion sou 
ern peninsula of Hindostan. The Bombay pres- 
the western side of the penin- 
sula from about the 16th parallel to the Gulf of 
Cambay, with part of the interior table-lands, 
and the province of Sinde | along the lower 
course of the Indus. The States, 
situated mainly in the central part of Hindostan, 
still retain own forms of gov 

though they are under the protection or conand 
prise Ne tan, two states lying al 
the slope of the Himalaya 


. 
- 
lies Thibet, from which 
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These belong to and are governed by native 
sovereigns. ésides the divisions above named, 
there are some small settlements belonging to the 
French and Portuguese. With the exception, 
therefore, of the Independent States, and the 
settlements of the French and Portuguese, the 
whole of Hindostan is under British superinten- 


dence, the government being chiefly in the hands 
of the East India Company, subject to the super- 
vision of the hip, of Great Britain. 


er Semiramis and the Per- 
sians under Darius are said to have penetrated 
into the northwest part of this region. Alexan- 
der led his victorious legions into the Punjaub. 
The Greeks, the Parthians and Scythians invad- 
ed it. About A. D. 1000, Mohammed of Ghuz- 
nee invaded India, penetrating as far as Kanoje, 
Bundelcund and Gujerat. In 1174, the Ghaz- 
nevide dynasty was overturned by Mohammed of 
Ghore, who also invaded India on several occa- 
sions, and whose successor, Cuttub, in 1215, 
founded the Patan or Afghan sovereignty, which 
had its seat at Delhi. The Patan dynasty lasted 
till 1525, and, during its continuance, Hindostan 
suffered from the successive devastations of 
Genghis Khan and Timour. Baber, a descen- 
dant of Timour, in 1526 established the Mogul 
dynasty, of which, after himself, Akbar, Jehan- 
gire, Shah Jehun and Aurengzebe were the most 
celebrated sovereigns. In the time of Aureng- 
zebe, the Mogul dominion had reached its culmi- 
nating point, and in his reign the Mohammedan 
conquest of the Deccan was achieved ; but his 
rule was disturbed by the rise of the Mahratta 
power under Serajee, and after the death of his 
successor, Shah Allum, in 1713, the Mogul sove- 

ignty waned into decrepitude. The Nizam, 
and other viceroys of the empire, then founded 
for themselves independent kingdoms in various 
parts of India, which were soon afterwards de- 
vastated by the incursions of Nadir Shah and a 
fresh invasion of Afghans. While the foregoing 
dynasties ruled in Hindostan, Southern India 
was long the seat of several independent Hindoo 
sovereignties ; the principal of which were Beja- 
poor and Bijnagur, but which were successively 
conquered by the Mohammedans. Shortly after 


The Assyrians un 


the fall of the Bhamanee empire of the . 
and twenty-seven years before the foundation of 
the Mogul empire by Baber, the Portuguese un- 
der Vasco de Gama, in 1498, arrived at Calicut, 
which was then governed by a prince named the 
Zamorin. Within a short period they had pos- 
sessed themselves of Goa, Diu and other places 
on the west side of India, the trade of which 
coast was for a period wholly under their control. 
They were followed by the Dutch, who, however, 
confined themselves to trading with India, and 
never made any important settlement on its soil. 
In the eighteenth century, the French found 
means to establish colonies, chiefly on the east 
side of India; but before the termination of that 
century, their progress towards domination in 
India was checked, and early in the present cen- 
tury their influence over Indian politics and na- 
tive sovereignties was thoroughly destroyed by 
the English. 

For many years, as we have before remarked, 
the British power seemed firmly established in 
India. Sovereignty after sovereignty was an- 
nexed, or absorbed into the British possessions ; 
enormous wealth flowed into the coffers of the 
East India Company. A handful of Englishmen 
seemed to hold the whole rich peninsula in their 
grasp. Suddenly a revolt broke out among the 
Sepoys, the petted native troops, thoroughly dis- 
ciplined in the European fashion, and almost 
immediately the revolt swelled to an insurrection, 
characterized by the most brutal and bloody ex- 
cesses on the part of the rebels, and provoking 
the severest retaliatory measures on the part of 
the British. According to the report of Euro- 
peans established in India, the conspiracy was to 
have taken effect simultaneously at Calcutta, 
which was to have been totally destroyed, at 
Allahabad, at Cawnpore, at Meerut, at Lahore 
and Peshawar, that is to say in all Bengal, in 
the provinces of the northwest, in the Punjaub 
and as far as Afghanistan. In fact, the rebellion 
broke out at Meerut on the 10th of May last, and 
on the llth at Delhi. ‘This famous city supplies 
the subjects for several of our engravings. We 
will mention these engravings in the order in 
which they occur. The first view represents the 
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imperial palace at Delhi as seen from the Jumna. 
It was formerly one of the most superb palaces 
of the East, as splendid and almost as extensive 
as the Moorish Alhambra, but it is now in a de- 
cayed condition. The second picture represents 
a magnificent mausoleum where the ashes of a 
monarch repose. It is surmounted by a com- 
manding dome, and is a fine specimen 
of oriental architecture. Next in order comes 
the great mosque of Delhi, a very striking struc- 
ture. It is surmounted by three large domes, 
and flanked by very tall and graceful minarets. 
We next present a portrait of the king of Delhi, 
a tool in the hands of the insurgents, his policy 
being submission to the British government, from 
whom he receives a a pension. 

The history of Delhi is deeply interesting. 
Two hundred years before the siege of Troy, a 
terrible war was brought to a conclusion in Up- 
per India. The war of the Mahabharata was 
waged between the rival lines of Pandu and Curu 
for the possession of the territory of Hastinapura. 
The former proved victorious, but, broken-heart- 
ed by the deaths of so many friends and kins- 
men, their leaders perished miserably in pilgrim- 
ages over the snows of the Himalayas. An 
equally wretched fate awaited the object of con- 
tention, for a sudden rise of the Ganges over- 
whelmed what was at that time the paramount 
city in Northern India. According to a some- 
what doubtful tradition, the next capital was 
Indraprest’ha, or Indraput, founded by Yund- 
ishetira, on the right bank of the Jumna. There 
is no doubt, however, that this was a place of 
some importance, from the end of the twelfth to 
the middle of the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era, at which period the seat of government 
was removed to Oogein. It is probable that it 
recovered some portion of its former greatness 
towards the close of the fourth century after the 
Christian dispensation, for the Iron Lath, or pil- 
lar, near the Kutub Minar, records the warlike 
achievements of a certain Raja Dara, of whom 
nothing more is known than what he himself has 
thus handed down to posterity. But its true re- 
vival cannot be dated earlier than A. D. 782, 
when Anungpal, the founder of the Tuor dynas- 
ty, restored Indraprest’ha to its former pre-emi- 
nence, -though he appears to have changed its 
named to Delhi. The origi and real signifi- 
cance of this designation is veiled in obscurity. 
One ingenious etymologist mentions Delip, or 
Delipa, who lived previously to the Mahabharata. 
Ferishta talks of Delhu, a prince of many vir- 
tues, who was deposed by Phoor, Rajah of Ku- 
maon—the Porus of classical writers. A still 
more fanciful interpreter has discovered in the 
word an allusion to the fable touching the Kheel, 
or iron pillar of the Pandus, the pedestal of 
which was sup to be placed inhell. An 
infidel La the Tuar line, unconvinced of 
the trath of the ancient saying, caused its foun- 
dations to be laid bare to a great depth, when 
suddenly “ blood gushed up from the earth’s cen- 
tre, and the pillar became loose (dhille).” A 
pertinent objection, however, has been made to 
this theory, that the word on which so much 
stress is laid happs to be of Persian rather 
than of Sanscrit origin, and consequently could 
hardly have been applied to an Indian city that 
was in a flourishing condition some cen be- 
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fore the first invasion of the Mahommedans. 
But passing over these old wives’ fables, we be- 


in to tread on surer und when we arrive at 
epoch of Mahm of Ghazni. Is is evident 
that the Rajah of Delhi was at that time a per- 


senage of considerable influence, for Fersishta 
particularly mentions him as having joined a 
confederacy of Hindoo princes to oppose Mah- 
mood’s third invasion of India in 1008. In his 
fourth incursion, that fanatical conqueror, after 
the capture of Tahnesur, which was under the 
Raja’s protection, ‘was desirous of proceeding 
to Delhi.” But his nobles told him it would be 
impossible to keep possession of it, till he had 
rendered Mooltan a province of his own govern- 
ment, and secured himself, from all apprehension 
of Arundpal, ‘‘ Raja of Lahore.” Again, on his 
seventh expedition, Mahmood having marched 
against Mathura, “and entered it.with little 
opposition from the troops of the Raja of Delhi, 
to whom it belonged, gave it up to plunder.” 
Some later, in.1043, we read that “the 
Raja 


Dehly, in conjunction with other Rajas, 


KING OF DELHI. 


re-took Hansi, Tahnesur, and their dependencies, 
from the governors to whom Mahmood had en- 
trusted them.” They then proceeded inst 
-Nagrakote, when the Delhi Raja pretended that 
the great idol of Nagrakote, which had been 
destroyed by the Mussulmans, had appeared to 
him in a dream of the night, and promised to 
meet him in the temple. The rumor of this vis- 
ion naturally brought a host of zealots to the 
Raja’s camp, and the prediction, as usual, ful- 
e last o Hindoo princes j 
Pithora, or Pirthi Raj, rendered famous by ihe 
gratitude of his favorite bard. Pirthi Raja was, 
strictly epeaking, the head of the Chohans of 
Ajmere, but being adopted xh grandfather, 
the chief of the Tomaras of Delhi, he united 
these two states under his sway. The govern- 
ment of Delhi, however, was more omy ow | 
conducted by his brother-in-law, Raja Chund. 
In the year 1191, these two princes defeated Sha- 
hab-ul-deen, the Ghorian, on the plains of Tir- 
ouri, between Tahnesur and Kurnal, the cock-pit 


was the 
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ot India; but two afterwards fortune was 
less propitious to their courage. Chund fell in 
battle, and Perthi Raj, being made prisoner, was 
slaughtered in cold blood. After this decisive 
victory, the conqueror easily reduced Ajmere, 
and then retu to his native country, leaving 
his lieutenant Eibuk to achieve the work of con- 
uest, which was accomplished by the capture of 
lhi, Coel and Meerut. This remarkable man 
was a Turkoman slave, purchased by the Ghoran 
ruler, and named by him Eibuk, because of his 
having a little finger broken. On the assassina- 
tion of his sovereign, EKibuk declared himself 
independent, by the title of Sultan Kutub-ul-deen, 
or the “ Polestar of the Faithful.” With him 
commenced, in 1206, the Ghorian or first Tartar 
dynasty, and it was in allusion to his origin that 
Hindoo writers have delighted to affirm that “the 
empire of Delhi was founded bya slave.” A 
slave, his own brother-in-law, also succeeded him 
in 1210, for his son Aram was too feeble to rule 
a nation of warriors. Though a slave, Shums- 
ul-deen Altumsh was deScended .from a noble 
family in Toorkistan, and, like Joseph, had been 
sold into captivity by his brethren out of envy. 
After various singular adventures, he was pur- 
chased by Kootub for 50,000 pieces of silver, and 
subsequently raised to the highest offices. Shums- 
ul-deen governed with a vigorous hand, and com- 
pelled nearly the whole of Hindostan Proper to 
acknowledge his supremacy. His name is fur- 
ther immortalized in connection with Kutub 
Minar, a remarkable pillar near Delhi, two hun- 
dred and forty-two feet in height. On his death, 
in 1236, he was sueceeded for a few months by 
his son Kookn-ul-deen, a sensual primte, and 
therefore deposed in favor of his sister, the Sul- 
tana Regia. This princess, says Ferishta, had 
no other fault than of being a woman, which 
in her case seems to be a fatal one. She is de- 
scribed as being a fluent reader of the Koran, a 
rare event with her sex, and a high merit even in 
men. She was also a just and able ruler until 
she became fascinated by au Abyssinian slave, 
her master of the horse, whom she raised to the 
highest dignity of the state. As a natural result, 
the nobles deemed themselves injured and insult- 
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ed, and under the leadership of Altuma—himself 
a Turkoman slave—broke out into open revolt. 
In the battle that ensued the favorite was slain, 
and the sultana made prisoner. But her con- 
queror soon became her a and warmly es- 
poused her cause. The nobles, indignant at his 
treachery, put both himself and his bride to 
death, and placed her brother Beiram on the 
throne. His reign was brief, for having endeav- 
ored to rid himself of the chiefs to whom he 
owed his elevation, he was two years afterwards 
thrown into prison, and then deprived of life. 
The next king of Delhi was Alla-ul-deen Ma- 
sand, son of Rookn-ul-deen, and an inheritor of 
his father’s vices. After a cruel and licentious 
reign of five years, frequently troubled = erup- 
tions of the Mogul hordes, he was also deposed 
and put to death. The throne then reverted to 
a grandson of Shums-ul-deens Atumsh, by name 
Nasir-ul-deen Mahmood, whose disposition and 
habits were rather those of a literary student than 
a monarch. He affected to regard himself as 
only the steward of the public revenues, and sup- 
ported himself almost exclusively by copying 
the Koran. He had only one wife, who per- 
formed all the labors of the household without 
the aid of a single female servant. Nasir-ul- 
deen, however, was fortunate in his Wuzeer, 
Gheias-ul-deen Bulbun, another Toorkoman 
slave, who restored the disputed supremacy of 
Delhi, and surrounded the court with all the 
and circumstance of Oriental pageantry. 
one occasion, when a Persian ambassador 
was expected, the Wuzeer went out to meet him 
at the head of 50,000 foreign horse in the king’s 
pay, 2000 a and 3000 carriages of fire- 
works. At that time Delhi was the asylum of 


twenty-five fugitive princes, who had been dis- 


sed of their territories by the wild hordes 

iz Khan. The taste for magnificence 

displayed by Gheias-ul-deen during his wuzeerat 

was still further developed on accession to 
the power in 1266, 

* His state elephants were covered with pur- 
ple and gold trappings. His horse guards, con- 
sisting of 1000 Tartars, appeared in glittering 
armor, mounted on the finest steeds of Persia 
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and ‘with silver bits and housing of rich 
embroidery. Five hundred chosen foot in rich 
liveries, with drawn swords preceded him, pro- 
claiming his approach and clearing the way. 
His nobles followed according to their rank, with 
their various equi and attendants.” 

Like Francis I. of France, Gheias-ul-deen was 
fortunate in becoming the patron of poets and 
historians, driven by the troubles of the times 
from their native states, and who have exhibited 
their gratitude in their high-flown panegyrics. 
It does not appear, however, that his sagacity at 
all merited such enthusiastic laudation. Having 


beemimmoderately addicted to wine in his youth, 
he subsequently —— its use under severe 


malties. He excluded Hindoos from hold- 
= office, and enacted game laws of great strin- 
gency. In consequence of the harshness of his 
administration there were uent rebellions, 
which were punished with terrible severity. His 
reign lasted twenty years, during which Delhi 
enjoyed an eminent degree of prosperity and 
importance. He also built the small towers of 
Gheiaspoor and Murzahun, the ruins of which 
are familiar to all who have resided at Delhi. 
His successor was his grandson Keihobad, a li- 
centious voluptuary, and 2 mere tool in the hands 
of his wuzeer, Nizam-ul-deen, by whose instiga- 
tion he invited the principal men of the Mogul 
settlers toa banquet, at which they were ruth- 
lessly murdered. He afterwards turned his wa- 
zeer's counsels to such purpose that he 
caused him to be poisoned, but was himself as- 
sassinated after reigning only two years. 

The Khijee, or second Tartar dynasty, now 
commenced in the person of Jelal-ul-deen Khi- 
jee, who also had been a slave. This old man, 
for he was seventy years of age, inaugurated his 
accession to the kingly power by putting to death 
the son of his predecessor ; but with that. excep- 
tion he + dat himself just and merciful. He is 
best known, however, to Mohammedan writers 
as having changed the color of the royal um- 
brella from red to white. He also removed the 
royal residence to Kelokree, which he enclosed 
with a wall, and beautified with gardens and 
terraces along the banks of the river. In the 
seventh year of his reign he was murdered by 
assassins, hired by his own nephew, Ala-ul-deen 
Khiljee, who then ascended the throne without 
opposition. 

‘The commencement of this reign was as glo- 
rious as the latter part was the reverse. One of 
his generals, after a successful invasion of the 
Carnatic, is said to have brought back 312 ele- 
phants; 20,000 horses, many chests of pearls and 
Jewels, and one hundred millions sterling in gold. 
However this may be, Guzerat was conquered 
and annexed, and the Moguls were defeated on 
several occasions. His prowess, it must be ad- 
mitted, was tarnished by his cruelty, for the com- 
mon men among his prisoners were butchered in 
cold blood, while the chiefs were trampled to 
death by elephants. He was guilty of a yet 
greater atrocity than this. In a moment of jeal- 
ousy he discharged all the Mogul converts from 
his service, and when some of them, in despair, 
conspired against him, he ordered the whole of 
them, 15,000 in number, to be massacred, and 
their wives and children sold into slavery. To- 


wards the close of his reign, his arms experienced : 
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many reverses, which with his habitual 
intemperance, accelerated his death, after twenty- 
two years’ enjoyment of the royal title. His son 
and successor, Khijee, was as cruel and 
licentious as himself, though one of his first acts 
was the release of 17,000 prisoners. In war he 
was bold and vigorous, recovered the revolted 
provinces of Guzerat and the Deccan; but in 
time of he was dissolute and effeminate, 
and went about to the houses of the nobility 
dancing and singing, and attired as a female ac- 
tress. He was assassinated in the year 1321 by 
his favorite, Khosroo Khan, a converted Hindoo, 
who destroyed every member of the royal family, 
but was himself epeoily, overcome and put to 
death by Ghazee T » governor of 
the Punjab. 

In the absence of any lawful heir to the throne, 
Chazee Khan was unanimously = sul- 
tan by the title Gheias-ulfeen oghlagh. He 
thus became the founder of the third Tartar dy- 
nasty, and constructed the castle or fortified town 
of Toghlaghabad, the ruins of which form one 
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of the most interesting objects in the panorama 
of desolation viewed from the summit of the 
Kutab Minar. Gheias-ul-deen was likewise a 
warrior ; and it was after his return from Tirhoot 
that he was killed by a wooden pavilion—erected 
by his son Juna Khan—falling in and crushing 
him. Though generally suspected of parricide, 
Juna Khan encountered no opposition in assum- 
ing the title of Sultan Mohimmed Toghlagh. 
This prince affords a memorable example-of the 
insufficiency of great abilities to achieve success, 
unless tempered and guided by judgment. He 
is represented as a munificent, devout, accom- 
lished, and enterprising monarch, but unstable 
in purpose and visionary in counsel. Havin 
bought off a horde of Moguls, at a price whic 
drained ‘his exchequer, he invaded China with 
an army of 100,000 men, in order to recruit his 
finances. He lost his army in the snows of the 
mountains, and then equally in vain attémpted 
to refill his treasury by issuing copper tokens, 
which completed the rain of his credit. Not 
content with massacring the inhabitants of Ca- 
nonj, he would surround extensive tracts of coun- 
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try with armed men, and narrowing the circle by 
degrees, would put to the sword every living soul 
found within. fn one of his expeditions he lost 
a tooth, which he buried with great solemnity, 
and erected a monument to its memory. n 
afterwards, on the impulse of a mere caprice, he 
removed the seat of government and the people 
of Delhi to ri, from which he permitted 
them to return only that he might a second time 
transport them to his new capital; in the words 
of Ferishta, “leaving the noble metropolis of 
Delhi a resort for owls and a dwelling place for 
the beasts of the desert.” And it was truly a 
noble city, if we may credit the of John 
Batuta, a native of Tangiers, who travelled 
through Hindostan near the middle of the four- 
teenth century. “ We proceeded,” he says, “from 
Masud Abad till we came to Delhi, the capital of 
the empire. It is a most magnificent city, com- 
bining at once both beauty and strength. Its 
walls are such as have no equal in the world. 
This is the greatest city of Hindostan, and in- 
deed of all Islamism in the East. It now con- 
sists of four cities, which becoming contiguous 
have formed one. The thickness of its walls is 
eleven cubits.” These four towns were Seree, 
founded by Ala-ul-deen Khiljee, Jahanpanah, 
Shahpoor, and Kelokree—situated at some little 
distance from the site of the modern town of 
Delhi. 

Mohammed Toghlagh died in 1351, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Feeroz Toghlagh, who 
built Feerozabad and Jahanamah, and improved 
and beautified the metropolis. His name, in- 
deed, is identified with a t of public works, 
thus enumerated by Ferishta, though the round 
numbers are at least suspicious: Fifty dams 
across rivers, to facilitate their navigation ; forty 
mosques ; thirty colleges, with mosques ; twenty 
palaces ; one hundred caravanserais ; two hun- 
dred towns ; thirty tanks or reservoirs ; one hun- 
dred hospitals; five mausolia; one hundred 

ublic Wuths ; ten monumental pillarg ; ten pub- 
ic wells ; one hundred and fifty bridges. The 
six years that followed upon the death of Feeroz 
were stained with the horrors of civil war, but in 
1394 his grandson, Mahommed Toghlagh IL., 


was placed upon 
The Delhi monarchy ap; 
fall, did what 
eyes, and no one took thought for the le. In 
the 1 idst of this weakness and wovenad sang form- 
idable enemy appeared in the field. On the 12th 
of December, 1398, Timour the Tartar arrived 
before the walls of Delhi, but on the left bank of 
the Jumna. Hibs first step was to send a division 
across to the other side to storm Jahannamah, 
the site of of the late Maharajah Hin- 
doo Rao B oor, and the scene of the recent 
engagements when the insurgents in attempting 
to carry a battery of British guns were gallafitly 
repulsed by the Ghoorkas. A few days after- 
wards Timour cruelly slaughtered his prisoners 
to the number of 100,000, use they were re- 
ported to have expressed some exultation at the 
approach of Mahommed’sarmy. He then crossed 
the Jumna with the whole of his forces, and en- 
camped on the same ground as that now occu- 

ied by the army of retribution. A hard-fought 

ttle ensued, in which the Tartars were victori- 
ous, and in the course of the following night 
Mahommed Toghlagh and his vizier, Mulloo 
Khan, fled to Guzaret. A deputation of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants came out on the morrow to ten- 
der their submission to the conqueror, and were 
promised on and protection. At night Ti- 
mour celebrated his triumph by the customa' 
debauch, and in the flowery language of Sherif- 
ul-ali Yeydee—“ the tree of pleasure was forth- 
with planted in the garden of enjoyment. The 
brains of delight and pleasure were perfumed 
with the sweet odor of musk-smelling wine. 
From the splendor of the royal cup the festive 
meeting was lighted up with joy and ease of 
heart. A festive meeting is the opener of the 
heart and the creator of joy; and Sahid Kiran 
(Timour) shed the light of his countenance on 
the heads of the princes, and ameers, and pillars 
of state.” But while Timour and his chief offi- 
cers were revelling and making merry, his bar- 
barous soldiers had come into collision with the 
inhabitants of the city, and a general massacre 
ensued. 

“A great many of the infidels set fire to their 
own household property and burned themselves, 


the throne, though a minor. 
tottering 
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with their wives and children. Then 

the soldiers, notwithstanding the Hindoos op- 
them with t courage and resolution, 
stretched forth the hand of power and violence 
in a of plunder and spoil. At this crisis the 
nobles ordered the gates to be shut, that the army 
outside might not enter, nor any great amount of 
harm be done. But on this night (Thursday) 
15,000 troops were in the fort, and throughout 
the whole night they continued to plunder, and 
to set on fire the houses of the people, and to 
feed the flames. In some places the Guches 
(Hindoos) with great resolution stood on the de- 
fensive, and blood and slaughter ensued. Early 
in the morning, when from the inroad of the 
King of the Stars the property of the Hindoo 
night was entirely plundered (that is, when dark- 
ness was dispelled ter rising sun), all the army 
entered the city, and a great noise was created 
thereby. On that Friday, the 17th day of the 
month, many of the Mahullas in Jahanpanah 
were publicly plundered. On Saturday, the 18th, 
the same state of riot continued ; and every man 
of the army took captive about 150 persons, men 
and women, and brought them out of the city, 
so that to the meanest man belonging to the ar- 
my not less than twenty persons became captive. 


And the other plunder and spoil consisted of | . 


various kinds of jewels and pearls, and particu- 
| rubies and diamonds, various kinds of val- 
uable cloths, various kinds of costly things, ves- 
sels of gold and silver, and money without 
count, on which was the impression of Ala-ul- 
deen Khijee. And the amount of this mone 
and the other property was so great as to defy 
narration by the two-tongued pen. And amongst 
the spoil there were female slaves who wore 
bracelets on their arms and ornaments on their 
the very toes of whose feet were adorned 
with rings of great value. Respecting medi- 
cines, simples, and aromatics, no one now in- 


turned their attention to old Delhi (Sha 
whither many of the Hindoo infidels had fi 
These being collected in the Jama Musjid, were 
age for battle and slaughter. Ameer Shah 
alik, and Alee Sultan Tovachee, having taken 
with him five hundred warriors, went towards it, 
and with the stroke of the infidel slaughtering- 
sword sent them all to eternity ; and the heaps 
of the heads of the Hindoos reached to heaven, 
and they bodies became a prey to beasts and 
birds. Thus, on the day above mentioned, all 
old Delhi was plundered, and the inhabitants 
who remained alive were made captive. Several 
days successively were they occupied in bringing 
the captives out of the city, and each ameer ob- 
tained possession of acrowd of slaves. Amongst 
them were some thousands of tradesmen and ar- 
tizans ; and concerning these the royal order was 
issued that some of them should be distributed 
amongst those princes and nobles who had at- 
tended on the royal person, and had not entered 
into the city; and also some amongst those 
rinces and nobles who had been appointed to 
ifferent stations without the city. And as the 
pious resolve of his highness, Sahib Kiran, ac- 
cording to the proverb—that the resolve of a 
goed Husctinek is better than his actions, had 
written on the tablets of his heart that he should 


quired. 
“On Sunday, the 19th day of the (Shapoor) 
Tr), 


erect a Jama Musjid of cut stone in his capital 
of Samarcand ; the royal order was issued that 


al} the stone cutters should be kept for the king’s | 


particular use. * * With good fortune and 
rosperity Sahib Kiran remained fifteen days at 
lhi, and the beams from the crescent of his 
victorious standard were removing the rust from 
the looking-glass of the sun and moon, and the 
excellencies of his government and his victories 
were such as to have created envy in the souls of 
Jumsheed and Alexander had they been alive.”* 
The pious savage, before he “turned his at- 
tention to the other provinces of Hindostan, for 
the sake of the destruction and extirpation of 
other infidels,” repaired to the mosque at Feero- 
zabad, and “uttered to God the prayer of two 
inclinations, with perfect sincerity and humility ; 
and thanked God for his mercies, which were be- 
yond the bounds of conception.” From’ the de- 
parture of Timour until the advent of the Aff- 
ghan Baber, the kingdom of Delhi was restricted 
to @ very narrow territory around the walls. 
Two dynasties in succession occupied the power- 


A NATIVE LAWYER. 


less throne—the former known as that of the 
Synds, the latter as that of Lodi. It was in the 
year 1525 that the victory of Paneeput laid Hin- 
dostan at the feet of the Caubul conqueror, who 
boasted of being sixth in descent from the terri- 
ble Timour. Through one of those singular mis- 
apprehensions with which history abounds, Baber 
and his descendants have been famous throughout 
the world, under the title of the Great Mogul. 
There was probably not a drop of Mogul blood 
in his veins. The Moguls were a small but fero- 
cious tribe of barbarians, who marched in the 
van of the desolating hordes of Genghiz Khan, 
and by their horrible cruelties spread such a ter- 
ror of their name, that the trembling natives of 
Hindostan applied the term to all invading hosts 
that arrived from the northwest; in the same 
manner as they now call all white nations Fer- 
inghogs. It is thus that the early European 
traders were taught to regard the king of 


* This curious account is taken from the Zuffernamah 
president of Delhi College. a ublished our- 
nal of the Archmological Society of Delhi, January, 1853. 
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as the Great Mogul, the ony designation by 
which the last Asiatic dynasty has been known 
to Europeans. Baber himself died at Agra in 
1530, for the = had now become the seat of 
government. is son Humagoon suffered a 
series of misfortunes which terminated in lis 
flight into Persia. During his exile, three usurp- 
ers successively held the supreme title, and one 
of them, Selim, Shah of Chunar, built the fort 
of Selimghur at Delhi. Humagoon was event- 
ually restored, but meeting soon afterwards with 
an accidental death, was succeeded by the Great 
Akhber 1556. 

This able monarch resided princi at Agra, 
where he built the present fort wciee, erected a 
tomb to his father in the neighborhood of Delhi. 
He is more justly celebrated for having organ- 
ized a postal system throughout his vast domin- 
ions. At every ten miles there was a station- 
house, with an establishment of two horses, and 
a certain number of running footmen. The dis- 
tance of one hundred miles was gone over in 
twenty-four hours, and the 500 miles from Agra 
to Ahmadabad were accomplished in five days. 
He had never fewer than 4000 runners in his 

y, besides 12,000 horses, 1000 camels, and 

m 5000 to 6000 elephants. He was also de- 
sirous of maintaihing one thousand hunting 
leopards ; but it is said that some mysterious dis- 
ease carried them off whenever they exceeded 
the number of nine hundred. 

His son Selim, who succeeded him in 1605, 
changed his name to Jehangeer, or Conqueror of 
ae orld, but took no pains to merit the appel- 

nm. 

In the early part of his reign he was mild and 
benevolent ; but, after suppressing the rebellion 
of his son Khosroo, he impaled in a row seven 

is time that the first English envoy appeared at 
the court of the Great Mogul. "sir Thomas 
Roe, in his narrative of what he saw and did on 
that memorable occasion, dwells at great | 
on the meanness and cupidity of the prince-royal 
and the chief nobles, against whom he appears 
to have been waging continual warfare. Of 
Delhi he merely remarks that “it is an ancient 
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city, and the seat of the Mogul’s ancestors, but 
ruined.”” Sir Thomas’s antiquarian lore was evi- 
dently very limited, for he quietly states that the 
Kutub Minar was erected by Alexander the Great. 
In the following reign, that of Shah Jehan, the 
condition of old Delhi does not seem to have im- 
proved, for Tavernier says of it :—*‘ Dehly is al- 
most come to ruins, and indeed is nothing but a 
heap of rubbish; there being no other houses 
remaining but only for poor le. Neither are 
there above three or four lords of the court that 
reside at Dehly, where they set up their tents in 
great enclosures.” However, a new era was ap 
proaching. In 1631, Shah Jehan founded 
modern city of Delhi, which he called after him- 
self, Shahjehanabad. This was really a hand- 
some city for those times, as may be perceived 
from Bernier’s lengthened and perhaps highly 
colored description. Tavernier is more calm 
and prosaic. 

as nabad,” says he, “‘as well as Dehly, is 


a great city; and there is nothing but a single 
wall that makes the separation. All the houses 
of icular men consist of great enclosures, 


in midst whereof is the place for lodgings. 
The test part of the lords do not live in 
city, but have their houses without, for the con- 
veniency of the water. As you enter into Jehan- 
abad from Dehly, you meet with a long and 
broad street, on each side whereof are vaults 
where the merchants keep shops, being only plat- 
formed at the top. This street ends in the great 
piazza before the king’s house ; and there is an- 
other very fair and large street, that runs towards 
another gate of the same palace, in which 
live the great merchants that keep no shops. 
The king’s palace takes up above half a league 
circuit. The walls are of fair cut stone with bat- 
tlements. The moats are full of water, paved 
with freestone. The great gate of the palace has 
nothing in it of magnificence ; no more than the 
first court, into which the great lords may enter 
upon their elephants.” 

He then gives a description of the interior of 
the palace too long to transcribe, but which con- 
trasts strangely with Bishop Heber’s account. 
The bishop had no opportunity of beholding the 
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throne, valued by Tavernier, himself a 
weller, at six and a half millions sterling. It 
was so called, because the 
ed bya k with his tail spread out, con- 
sisting of saphirs and other proper colored 
stones ; the body is of beaten gold, which is en- 
chased with several jewels; and a great ruby 
upon his breast, at which hangs a pearl that 
weighs sixty carats. On each side of the peacock 
stand two nosegays as high as the bird, consist- 
ing of several sorts of flowers, all of beaten gold 
enameled. 

It is too well known to need repetition, how 
the unfortunate Shah Jehan was deposed by his 
heartless, calculating son, Aurungzebe. That 

rince, who has enjoyed a meretricious fame, was 

t proclaimed emperor in Delhi, which once 
more became the capital of the empire. After 
his death, in 1707, the power he had so labori- 
ously built up rapidly crumbled pes Only 

eishwar ap at the very gates o' - 
hi, and Seoden’ and burnt the. suburbs. In 
1739, a more grievous affliction overtook the im- 
— city. shepherd of Khorassan had risen, 

m being a reckless freebooter to the throne of 
Central Asia, by the title of Nadir Shah. A 
messenger whom he had despatched to the court 
of Delhi having been murdered by some of the 
hill tribes above Peshawus, he peremptorily de- 
manded redress from the emperor. His remon- 
strances being treated with cool indifference, he 
suddenly poured down into the plains of Hin- 
dostan, and defeated Mahommed Shah in a 
pitched battle near Kurnul. The ill-fated mon- 
arch repaired to the camp of the victor, by 
whom he was kindly received, and a few days 
afterwards they set out together tor Delhi. At 
first, the Persian soldiers of Nadir Shah pre- 
served the strictest discipline, and abstained alike 
from injury and insult. But a report havi 

ne forth at night that Nadir was assassinated, 

e treacherous inhabitants rose upon the unsus- 

ting soldiery and murdered 700 of them. 

he retaliation was speedy and severe, but for a 
time Nadir endeavored to appease the fury of his 
followers, until one of his chiefs was shot dead 
by his side. He then gave free reins to ven- 

ce, and for several hours the Persian sol- 
iers raged like maniacs through the city. Man 
houses were set on fire, still more were gutted, 
and thousands of dead bodies encumbered the 
streets. According to the lowest computation, 
8000 of the citizens were killed, but there is rea- 
son to believe that 30,000 would be the truer es- 
i Fraser, indeed, who lived in the times 


y was surmount- 


timate. 
of which he was writing, speaks. of as many as 


120,000 having been put to death. He also 
affirms that at least 10,000 women threw them- 
selves into wells to avoid a worse fate than death, 
and that 80,000 Hindoos perished in addition to 
the foregoing during this Persian invasion. Even 
when the work of hter was stayed, torture 
was em to extort confessions as to the con- 
cealment Of treasure. Many persons of emi- 
nence were severely beaten until they ransomed 
themselves, and outrages of all kinds were per- 
petrated with impunity. In short, “sleep and 
rest forsook the city. In every chamber and 
house was heard the cry of affliction. It was 
before a general massacre, but now the murder 
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of individuals.” For nearly two months did 
this terrible misrule prevail, and when Nadir 
Shah took his final departure, it was because 
there was nothing left to plunder. He carried 
off with him between eight and nine millions 
sterling in coin, several millions worth of gold 
and silver plate, the peacock throne, vast quan- 
tities of jewels, precious stuffs, and costly furni- 
ture, and a long train of horses, camels and ele- 
phants. A sort of stupor settled down upon the 
wretched ithabitants, from which they were 
hardly roused by the ompear’, of porting their 
daily food for their wives and ghildren. Again, 
in 1756, the imperial a the 
fierce Affghan levies of Ahmed Shah Abdallee ; 
and four years afterwards it was plundered by 
the Mahrattas under Sedasheo Rao, “the Ba- 

In 1761, Shah Allam II. ascended the 
throne, and, in an evil hour, declared himself the 
enemy of the British. In 1765, he was glad to 
obtain peace at the cost of his territory, and to 
accept a pension of £260,000 a year, together 
with some landed estates and other advantages. 


MILITARY EXECUTION. 


But, with the usual leness of the Oriental 
character, he seized u the first opportunity to 
repudiate this treaty, andto throw himself into 
the hands of the Mahrattas, who failed to pro- 
tect him even against the Rohillas. A fierce 
chieftain of that warlike people, named Gholaum 
Kandir Khan, made hi master of the city, 
and after heaping all manner of insult on 

hapless emperor, thrust out his eyes with his own 
dagger. He himself ere long received as little 
mercy from Madhajee Scindiah, who caused his 
ears, eyes, nose, hands, and feet to be cut off 
while he was still alive. Mahratta or Rohilla, it 
made but little difference to the blind monarch, 
who must have hailed, with mingled shame and 
delight, the victorious entry of the British under 
General Lake, in 1803, after the defeat of the 
French officers in Schindiah’s service. This was 
on the 12th of September; aa the 8th of 
October Delhi narrowly escaped being surprised 
by Holkar, who suddenly —— before the 
walls with upwards of a hun guns, and per- 
haps 70,000 men. The British garrison consist- 
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ed of about 800 Sepoys, with eleven guns, in 
addition to a small force of irregulars, horse and 
foot, who either deserted or fled at the appreach 
of the enemy. Colonel Ochterlony was the resi- 
dent, but the military command was vested in 
Colonel Burn, and nobly did he acquit himself 
of his arduous duty. On the ninth day of the 
siege, after delivering a murderous assault, Hol- 
kar was compelled to withdraw with disgrace 
and loss. At that time the walls were in such 
disrepair that they crumbled under the concus- 
sion of the guns that were mounted on them. 
Since then, however, they have been consider- 
= strengthened, and could scarcely be breached 
without heavy artillery. It is probable, indeed, 
that if a battery could be opened upon the palace 
walls from the opposite side of the river, an early 
success might be obtained ; but this could only 
be done the rains had swelled the volume 
of waters. 

Previous to the present insurrection, the king 
of Delhi was in the receipt of an annual pension 
amounting to £150,000, and the use of the pal- 
ace or fort, over the 12,000 inmates of which he 
a ape the part of a sovereign, excepting that he 

no power to take life. From a mistaken 
delicacy, and partly, perhaps, from an overween- 
ing confidence in our own power, he was permit- 
to retain the title of king ; but that privilege 
would in any case have expired with the present 
occupant of that unreal throne and shadowy dig- 
. Whether of his own accord, or reluctantly 
yielding to a pressure he could not resist, the 
mock king has now sealed the final doom of his 
dynasty. The last of the Mogul monarchs has 
taken his seat in the hall of audience; and, in the 
words of the Persian pet, uoted by Bishop 
Heber,—the spider shal reed wen tapestry in the 
palace of the Cesars. 

Following, serially, we present a sketch of the 
palace at Lucknow, a cumbrous and not very 
striking pile of buildings. Then comes the pic- 
ture of a Burmese envoy on his way to Calcutta, 
surrounded by his ranning footmen carring sun- 
shades. These Burmese runners have wonder 
ful endurance and speed. One of them will tire 
out a horse, and there are more frequent relays 
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of the latter than the former on the journey. 
Burmah was once the most extensive and popu- 
lar state in Farther India, but since the war with 
the British, in 1824-26, it has been materially 
“curtailed of its fair proportions.” It is en- 
closed on all sides by lofty mountains, and its 
soil is fertile but sadly neglected by the inhabit- 
ants. In the year B. C. 300, at which period the 
Boodhist religion was introduced, the govern- 
ment was permanently fixed at Prome, where it 
continued for 395 years, under the reign of 
twenty-four princes. After this it was removed, 
under a new dynasty, to Pugan, where it con- 
tinued nearly twelve centuries, under a succes- 
sion of fifty-five monarchs. In A. D., 1300, the 
seat of government was established at steve 
aud continued there fifty-six years, under three 
sovereigns. In 1364, it was removed to Ava, 
where it continued 369 years, and first became 
known to Europeans in the 16th century. About 
the commencement of the last century, the Bur- 
mans were conquered by the Peguans, a people 
they had themselves enthralled, and kept in sub- 
jection for the two preceding centuries. At this 
_— Alompra founded the present dynasty. 
e was succeeded by his son, Uparaja, who made 
Pakaing his capital. On the death of — 
three years after his accession to the throne, his 
brother Sembuen succeeded to the sovereign au- 
thority, and removed the seat of government to 
Ava. In 1776, Sembuen was succeeded by his 
son, Senkusa, who, after a reign of five years, 
was succeeded by Paongkacha, who removed the 
capital to Amarapoora. After a reign of thirty- 
eight years, Paongkacha was succeeded, in 1819, 
by Nunsun, who removed the court once more 
to Ava; but on the almost total destruction of 
that town by an earthquake, in 1839, Monchoboo 
became the seat of government. In 1837, on 
the death of Nunsun, his brother Sewara suc- 
ceeded to the throne, to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir. The British governor of Madras, 
in the 17th century, made friendly advances to 
the Burmese monarch, which, being graciously 
received, in 1709, Captain Alexander Hamilton 
id him a visit, the details of which he recorded 
in his “ New Accounts of the East Indies”” In 
1757, the British were allowed a site for a factory 
within the empire, but subsequently, aggressions 
on the part of the Burmese, and insolence to 
British ambassadors, provoked a collision, which 
terminated in the subjugation of the greater por- 
tion of the Burman empire to the British arms. 
Further on is a graphic sketch of an India war 
elephant marching to battle flanked by infantry 
—~ | cavalry. These intelligent animals are ex- 
tensively used in the present war both by the in- 
surgents and the British.—The su ing five 
ictures illustrate the administration of justice in 
Tndia. First, we have a prisoner under guard, 
confronted with the principal witness, who is to 
appear against him; then the criminal on trial, 
anxious and suppliant; next, the keen native 
lawyer, making his plea with eloquent and grace- 
ful gestures; then the Indian prise, all pom- 
posity and dignity ; and lastly, the native police- 
man, proud of his office, and unapproachable as 
the = Mogul himself. This picture is follow- 
ed a sketch of the terrible punishment to 
which the British have, on many occasions, sub- 
jected the captured mutin lowing them to 
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from the muzzles of the cannon.—Follow- 

ng the “ military execution,” is a cut represent- 

ing a file of Sepoys on drill. These troops, un- 
fortunately for the English, as it has turned out, 
are thoroughly disciplined in the use of European 
arms.—A spirited sketch of tiger-hunting in the 
jungle, in which the elephant again figures, is 
next in order. This is a most exciting sport, 
and even Bishop Heber, when in India, followed 
it with enthusiasm.—Our next engraving repre- 
sents the ceremony of bathing a dying girl in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. The Ganges, as 
our readers are well aware, is a river sacred in 
the eyes of the inhabitants, a stream hallowed 
by their religion, and even an object of idolatrous 
worship. Not only do they purify and sanctify 
themselves by ablutions in its waters, but they 
esteem themselves blessed, and die happy in the 
hope of bliss eternal, if the pure water of the 
river can but lave their dying limbs. This su- 
perstitious observance is illustrated by the en- 
graving before us, suggested by a passage in the 
journal of Mr. Claxton. The accuracy of every 
detail in this singular scene may be implicitly 
relied upon. Mr. Claxton says :—“ I took a boat 
and went up the river again te the Ghaut. As 
we came up, a number of natives hurried down 
the steps, carrying awoman. They put the bam- 
boo couch into the river, and some women poured 


water over her face and head, and scattered flow- 


ers about her. The Hindoos believe they have 
secured the happiness of their friends if they put 
them into the Holy River before they die.” Our 
readers are aware of the numerous superstitious 
practices connected with the Ganges, and which 
the Hindoo Brahminical aristocracy have found 
it to their interest to insist upon the observance 
of from the remotest antiquity. A | propor- 
tion of the swarming inhabitants of its fertile val- 
ley perform very frequent—if not morning and 
evening—ablutions in its waters, and bear away, 
as we see several of the figures in the picture 
prepared to do, a portion in earthen jars. Quan- 
tities, indeed, of the water are carried to all parts 
of India, and sworn by in courts of justice. The 
ceremony of the picture, besides the others we 
have named, and that of the Brahmins and other 
Hindoos throwing lighted tapers towards sunset 
into the broad bright stream which “sweeps by 
them, guiltless of their impiety and unconscious 
of their homage,” are all comparatively innocent, 
and some of the observances are highly beneficial 
to the inhabitants, as well as very fal in 
fancy ; but other practices are to the last degree 
cnnatent heathenish. Many, especially females, 
commit suicide by sinking themselves at the par- 
ticularly-sacred spot where the streams of the 
Ganges and Jumna unite Children were sacri- 
ficed by being thrown into the river, before the 
British government interfered. Many poor ex- 
piring creatures are not tended, like the woman 

our engraving, but left with their bodies half 
in the water and half out, till the rising tide over- 
whelms them. Many are laid where the tide 
cannot reach them, and their case is more pitiable 
still. Beneath a burning sun, they are left with- 
out food; and many of them who would very 
probably recover from their diseases, if proper 
attention were paid to them, are literally starved 
to death, or devoured by jackals at night. 

The next engraving represents an Indian 
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mail-cart driven at full . These carts are 
a sort of boxes on wheels, on top of which sits 
the driver, brandishing his or whip, 
while his companion is engaged in blowing 
horn, as much for the p of scaring his — 
horse to the top of- his as to give notice of 
his arrival at the post-house. Between the two 
they contrive to make very good time. The 
horses are d every six miles, and as they 
are driven at full gallop, are enabled to average 
ten miles an hour, including stoppages. This 
was the rate of s on our turnpikes in the 
good old days of coaching.—The next picture 
elineates a Burmese lady in her peculiar cos- 
tume, followed by an attendant maiden in a 
much lighter dress carrying a water-jar upon her 
head. A Sikh preacher, seated in a sort of pul- 
pit, a group of Santhals skirmishing with bows 
and arrows, and a party of idolaters worshipping 
a group of hideous images, completes our series 
of illustrations, by the help of which our readers 
will form a very adequate conception of life in 
India in its varied phases. 

To return to the insurrection which is now 
convulsing the country. On the 13th of May it 
extended to Fironzpoor. On the 22d, it ed 
Peshawurand, the fort of Murdan, where Col. 
Spottiswood blew out his brains in despair. La- 
hore, the great station of Meean Meer near the 
city, Lodiani, Hansi, Hissar and Moultan were 
agitated by turns; while a vast insurrection had 

ready taken place in the eee | of the Raj- 

8, who are called the bravest of the Hindoos. 

uch was the movement of the insurrection from 
northwest to west. If we turn to the south, we 
see it at Muttra, at Burtorolee, at Alighur and 
Kyr; it menaces Agra, where the regiments had 
to be disbanded, it spreads to Nusserabad, near 
Adjmir, to Neemuch, to Indore, to Mhow, to 
Nagpore, to Gwalior, and even into the Nizam 
where it was checked, first at Aurengabad, and 
afterwards at Hyderabad. It even penetrates to 
Baroda, in the Guzerat, a short distance from the 
coast. To the east-southeast, it descends the 
basin of the Ganges, struggles at Barilley, at 
Shah Djihanpore, at Cawnpore, at Bithoor, at 
Feroukhabad, at Fyzabad, and at Lucknow, the 
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capital of Oude. The fertile province of Doab, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, that of Al- 
lahabad and the kingdom of Oude, are a prey to 
the most violent agitations. The ecient of 
Oude becomes particularly a focus of insurrec- 
tion. There a man of rare talent, gifted with as- 
tonishing energy, makes head against the revolt. 
England will never forget Sir Henry Lawrence. 
But this brave spirit had but a handful of men 
under his command ; he saved the populous city 
of Lucknow after two or three risings, but he 
could do nothing against the unchained masses 
of the entire country, and he perished a victim 
‘to his devotion and his duty. 

At about seventy-five miles south of Allahabad, 
there stands, on the banks of the Ganges, a city 
almost as populous as Paris. It is Benares, the 
Rome of be Hindoos, and thousands on thou- 
sands of pilgrims flock to this sacred place. The 
Brahmins occupy no fewer than eight thousand 
houses there ; and this thrice holy city belongs to 
the south only in appearance, since the Hindoos 
believe it rests on the point of Siva’s trident. 
Every Hindoo who has the satisfaction of dying 
there, after having performed the prescribed ab- 
lutions, is exempt from transmigration, and his 
soul is wafted directly to the paradise of Indra— 
for it is no sooner freed from its terrestrial envel- 
ope, than the sacred bulls, wandering through the 
city, carry off its sins on the point of their horns. 
It is eno to say, that Benares is the grand 
focus of Hindoo superstition. Its inhabitants, 
subject to a constant religious excitement, are 
irritable and intractable. A movement was 
therefore expected from them, when the Sepo 
should give the signal. They gave it; but 
a with six guns, soon crushed the revolt, 

erecting new gibbets, each furnished with 
three ropes, launched so many of the soldiers 
who had fallen into their hands into eternity, that 
the terrified population dared not stir. No less 
serious apprehensions had been felt at Calcutta. 
Fora time a general massacre of Christians 
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the revolt. Regiments have risen from the Indus 
to Southern Bengal, and the inhabitants of cities 
have more than once joined them, particularly 
in cities where the Mussulmen were in t 
numbers. Acts of atrocious vengeance have 
been committed by the insurgents; the English 
have used reprisals; they have not flayed their 
prisoners alive, like the Sepoys, but they have 
piled them up before the muzzles of their cannon 
and blown hon to rags. We fear much that 
these cruelties will not produce the salutary effect 
anticipated. Every native who falls beneath 
their blows is looked on as a martyr; and it is 
enough to recall the incredible macerations of 
the fakeers, the drowni in the Ganges, and 
the voluntary sacrifices of the devotees of Jug- 
gernaut, to know that there does not exist in the 
world a race more prodigal of life than the Hin- 
doos. The insurrection, at the date of our going 
to press, has not yet seriously affected the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay ; but its agents, 
who are persons invested with a religious charac- 
ter, are trying to raise the regiments and the 
people. The attempts made at Baroda, at Au- 
rungabad and Hyderabad failed; but it is much 
to be feared that,the Nizam, and some other 
countries, so harshly treated by the English, will 
raise in turn the standard of revolt. the vast 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay should re- 
main loyal in the midst of such a revolt, it might 
be regarded as one of the most extraordin 
events in the history of India, and such a fact 
would give Great Britain an unlimited confi- 
dence in the future. 

When we — to ourselves the English, num- 
bering a few thousands, isolated in the midst of 
the immense plain which forms the arena of in- 
surrection, and surrounded by hostile or indiffer- 
ent populations, we cannot suppress a deep ad- 
miration of the cou the ve displayed. 
The Sepoys have not been their only enemies ; 
sickness has decimated them, and they have been 
forced to endure a heat such as has not been 
known in India for thirt years. But the sickly 
season is long past. Wit the month of Octo- 
ber a season eminently propitious to Euro 
commences in India, and its arrival coincided 
with that of the large reinforcements sent from 
England. Gen. Sir Colin Campbell has shown 
that he knows how to profit by 1ese advan ™ 
The insurrection will probably be subdued—but 
at what a cost of blood and treasure ! 

The primary causes of revolutions are always 
obscure, because they are manifold, like the suf- 
ferings, the wants and tendencies of populations. 
We should not, therefore, be surprised at the 
numerous opinions which have enunciated within 
three or four months to explain the origin of the 
events which are occurring in India. Their se- 
cret is hidden in each of the years of a past which 
already dates a century, but it is fully proved 
that the leaders of the movement provoked it by 
skilfully exciting the religious sentiment. These 
mysterious conspirators have been carefull 
sought after. The greater part of the Engli 
journals did not hesitate to designate the Rus- 
sians, or the Persians, with whom the influence 
of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh always prepon- 
derates. The dethroned king of Oude was 
wards accused, and the governor.general saw fit 
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to secure his person in Fort William, near Cal- 


bj 
feared, the Sepoys were disarmed, 
uropeans twice sought refuge on board o! 
i vessels anchored in the Ganges. 
A crowd of other points have been agitated by 
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cutta. That this prince should have meddled 
with the revolt is an extremely probable fact, but 
officers best acquainted with India agree in at- 
tributing a Mussulman origin to the Tr 
The London Daily News took this ground in its 
issue of July 18. We espoused this view of the 
subject long ago, and subsequent advices have 
tended to show that we were not mistaken. 

The conspiracy was conducted with consum- 
mate prudence. Its chiefs understood that it 
was necessary, in the first place, to address the 
army rather than the civil population, who were 
deprived of all efficacious means of resistance, 
and incapable of acting together in a serious 
manner. If, moreover, the revolt had broken 
out among the popular classes, the Sepoys, stran- 
gers to the movement, would have readily sup- 
pressed it ; by gaining over the regiments, on the 
contrary, they immediately turned against the 
English the forces they had organized for their 
own defence; they found themselves, as if by 
magic, at the head of the best disciplined and 
best equipped army ever seen on the Asiatic 
continent; they @ masters of stores and 
munitions heaped up in mili posts; to the 
financial resources p at their disposal, they 
added those of the military chests of different 
corps of troops, at the same time they laid hands 
on a host of European officers entrusted with the 
command of the native troops, and they had 
reason to hope that the defection of the army 
would end in embracing the people through the 
whole extent of country. 

The conspiracy, as we have before remarked, 
was to have been initiated at Calcutta. In the 
neighborhood of that city a fakeer was seen dis- 
tributing little cakes among the Sepoys, who re- 
ceived them with avidity, and which were believ- 
ed to be signs of rallying. Then, on the 5th of 
February, at Barrahpore, a cantonment a little 
north of Calcutta, occurred the affair of the cart- 
ridges. The paper in which the powder was 
wrapped, was said, according to the Sepoys, to 
have been prepared with pork and beef grease, 
which their religion forbids them to handle. It 
has been generally thought that the complaints 
on this subject were only a pretext for the revolt. 
But this view is incorrect. The native troops 
firmly believed in the reality of this wrong; and 
we see in this affair a new proof of the skill of 
those who were secretly preparing this formidable 
explosion. The army is composed of Brahmin- 
ists and Mussulmen, whom it was necessary to 
raise at the same time, and the pretended prepa- 
ration of the cartridges answered this twofold ob- 
ject; for the Mussulmen have no less aversion 
for swine, than the Hindoos have veneration for 
the bovine species, and particularly for the cow. 
A great number of Sepoys accordingly appeared 
upon the parad und, where, with faces almost 
entirely veiled, they took a solemn oath to die, 
if necessary, for their religion, and to massacre 
the Christians. Still, three months passed away 
without the occurrence of anything serious in 
India. Perhaps the leaders only wished to give 
& premonitory signal to announce that the time 
was near at hand. The season of the great 
rains, the season of fevers and cholera—the un- 
healthy season, as it is called—begins in India 
in the month of May, and lasts till the end of 

. European troops can only operate 
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with the during this half of the 
year, and a ion of the contingent is alwa 
in the hospitals. Either by chance or cnloule- 
tion, it was precisely at the commencement of 
the wine | season, the 10th of May, that the revolt 
occu at Meerut, which com: y decided 
the insurrectionary movement. This movemen 
it is probable, has as yet only spread in Be 

and the northwestern region. Grave reasons 
seemed to have decided the conspirators to place 
the theatre of their first operations in these coun- 
tries. By the Indus they approached Affghan- 
istan, whence they had nothing to fear, and 
which might create a new embarrassment for 
England, for from Central Asia there could issue 
only evil for that power; they are perfectly cov- 
ered in the north, and the reinforcements sent 
from Europe can reach the scene of action only 
with extreme difficulty and with great delay. 
The English contingents, moreover, are quite 
small in the provinces of the northwest, and the 
same in Bengal. In fact, a report of the gover- 
nor-general, under date of the 19th of March, in- 
forms us that, in this presidency, the ratio of the 
English soldiers to the soldiers of the native 
army, is as 1 to 24 2-3; while in the presidency 
of Madras, it is as 1 to 16 2-3, and in that of 
Bombay, as 1 to 92-3. Let us add that the 
Mussulmen are more numerous in the north of 
India than in the southern provinces, and that 
they found all their hopes on the restoration of 
the empire of Delhi, whose re-establishment took 
place immediately after the rising of the Sepoy 
regiments at Meerut. For this reason, we have 
given, in the present article, great prominence to 
the history of the city of Delhi, the focus of the 
insurrectionary movement and power. 

But the English flatter themselves that there 
is no element of enduring vitality in such a 
movement as the Sepoys have begun; and the 
fiercer its spasms, and the more violent its con- 
vulsions, the sooner must it exhaust itself. Then 
comes the re-action, and that prostration from 
which there can be no second birth of energy 
and power. Once exhausted, there is no foreign 
source from which the Sepoys can recruit them- 
selves ; whilst to the English the “something be- 
yond ” is of almost incalculable magnitude and 
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strength. This is no mere theory. Already we 
have some glimpses of the state of affairs within 
Delhi. A letter from a native, residing there, 
has been translated and published in all the 
English journals. Bearing on every sentence 
the impress of truth, it gives a lively picture of 
the state of the imperial city, and of condi- 
tion of the rebel army. It speaks of the terrible 
oppression exercised by the Sepoys upon the 
peaceful inhabitants. 
the writer, “every rich house and shop in 
oe. They took every horse they found in the 
stables the citizens. They killed a number of 
poor shopkeepers for asking the proper prices of 
their things.” Everywhere, indeed, the rebellious 
Sepoys have been the dire enemies of the people. 
A mankind, wherever the spirit of 
mutin asserted itself, these lawless men 
have done such foul wrong to their own country- 
men, that there is an intense desire in all the dis- 
tarbed districts for the re-establishment of order 
and . When the day of triumph arrives, 
the English will be hailed as deliverers by thou- 
sands upon thousands of the suffering population. 
Nor is it only that the ~—— are making war 
inst their countrymen. ready are they be- 
ginning to make war on one another. “The 
poor regiments,” says the native writer quoted 
above, “are very jealous of those that are rich ; 
as the rich Sepoys don’t wish to go to fight, or 
to the field of battle simply, they are often in- 
sulted by their friends. I am of opinion 
their private feelings will compel them to fight 
with each other, some day or other, as many 
times during my stay at Delhi, I heard that there 
was very likely to be a quarrel between the rich 
— regiments.” Firing, indeed, had been 
in the streets of the city, and there was no 
doubt that disunion was idly spreading among 
the mutineers. Meanwhile, they were findi 
that they had another enemy to contend wi 
within the walls of Delhi. The Goojurs, who 
had aided them as poor men, are turning against 
them now that they are rich. Plunderers them- 
selves, the Sepoys are becoming objects of plun- 
The rabble of Delhi ap to track the 
a when they go out to fipbt, e r as wolves 
or vultures for prey; and if are not 
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dead bodies enough to ly more 
for the hand of the The 
states that, on the night of the 30th of June, 
many Sepoys ‘disappeared forever; they (oth- 
ers) were plundered and beaten by Goojurs, and 
did not bring a farthing back with them. These 
Goojurs had joined in the massacre of our people, 
and in the pillage of our property ; and they are 
now, with laudable impartiality, as well dis 

to rob their own coun en as to plunder the 
Feringhees.” And so the internecine strife is 
kept alive in Delhi. The Sepoys plunder the 
bankers and shopkeepers, and the Goojurs plun- 
der the Sepoys. Every man’s hand is against 
his neighbor, and the battle is fighting itself. 
Even the sweetmeats (the “favorite mehtoys ”’) 
which the king sends out to the Sepoys, are 
stolen at the palace gate. “The guard at the 
door of the city” (the city-gate of the palace), 
says the native writer, “ plunder it like the prop- 
erty of an enemy.” 

“Every man for himself” is, with the whole 
body of the Sepoys, the sole principle of action. 
There is nothing like a common cause. They 
do not rally round the throne of Delhi. They 
have no love for the king, no respect for the 
princes. The old king,” says the native writer, 
‘is very seldom obeyed; princes never.” 
The Sepoys fight for themselves, and plunder for 
themselves. The cement of a great national 
object is entirely wanting. ‘The Sepoys,” we 
are told, “plundered every treasury in the city, 
and put the money in their own pockets ; they 
did not give a farthing out of this to the king.” 
The Mogul himself would fain be divested of the 
greatness which has been thrust upon him; and 
the least warlike of men, the Shah-zadahs, who 
in a luckless hour have been called upon to com- 
mand the rebel forces, are said to be in a state of 
deplorable terror—‘ their hearts palpitate from 
the firings and guns.” If the mutineers can get 
hold of an European deserter, or of a wretched 
prisoner who has not the courage to die a hero 
rather than serve against his country, they pro- 
mote him to high office, make him a lander of 
artillery, and send him to direct the fire of their 
guns. It is evident that there is no master spirit 
among them—no one who can keep together the 
discordant elements of the rebel army, and ele- 
vate the Sepoy mutiny, at its head quarters, into 
a t national movement. 

t need not be said that this state of things 
must necessarily grow worse and worse, until 
Delhi becomes a very city of Satan. The great 
aim of every one is money. The Sepoys are in- 
toxicated with rupees. i man is his own 
banker, and carries his coin about him in his 
girdle. But silver is heavy, and gold is scarce ; 
and so the money-dealers, having sold their gold 
at a profit of sixty or seventy per cent., are now 
palming off bright copper for good gold. The 
end will be, that the money-lenders will get all 
the coin into their possession; and that the Se- 
poys will then re-commence the plunder of the 
city, and find, in all probability, that the money 
has disappeared. hen Delhi at last falls into 
English hands, we shall find the soil sown with 
rupees. The specie will of course be buried in 
the earth, and there will be “diggings” for Brit- 
ish soldiery to outrival California in its palmiest 
days. And this day of triumph and retribution 
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must come. The English may be short of men 
and short of ammunition in camp before Delhi; 
but a few loyal men are better than legions of 
traitors, and ammunition when it fails in Delhi 
cannot be replaced. The failure of copper caps 
alone, if due precaution is exercised by the au- 
thorities, must be fatal in the end to the rebel 
cause all over the country. 

The history of India, so far as England is con- 
cerned, dates back to the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when the “Governor and Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies ” was char- 
tered by her majesty. This was a purely trading 
corporation, and retained its mercantile charac- 
ter for a century and a half. Necessity occasion- 
ally compelled them to thrash the Dutch and 
Portuguese ; but these were accidental deviations 
from their beaten track. When Sir Thomas Roe 
waited upon the Grand Mogul at Delhi, he pro- 
tested that all his countrymen wanted was liberty 
of trade ; if this were granted, the emperor would 
have no more faithful subjects than they. They 
did not own a foot of land in India br over a 
hundred years after their incorporation. As a 
mercantile enterprise, the company was success- 
ful. By fair or foul means the stockholders 
made money, aud aroused opposition. Pressure 
was brought to bear on the government; a rival 
company was chartered in defiance of the mo- 
nopoly, and strenuous efforts were made to have 
the charter of the original association revoked. 
These efforts were met by copious corruption on 
the part of the old company; government and 
rivals were brought up together, the old charter 
was enlarged, and the rival company merged in 
the successful association. Within a short period 
thereafter, a purchase of twenty square miles of 
land was made, for warehouses and company’s 
servants, at Fort William, Calcutta; and about 
the same time territorial establishments were 
erected at Bombay and Madras. These were 
the nuclei round which the company’s dominions 
have grown up, and the greatest sovereignty in 
the world—the Chinese empire alone excepted— 
has been founded. 

The beginning of the greatness of the company 
grew out of the efforts of the French. Their at- 
tempts to wrest Madras and Bombay from the 
English established British supremacy in South- 
ern India, and developed the genius of Clive. 
What they began, Surajah Dowlah continued. 
He was viceroy of Bengal, a sort of feudal re- 
tainer of the emperor of Delhi. He fancied the 
English warehouses at Calcutta and Fort Wil- 
liam were worth plundering ; he plundered them 
accordingly. Not content with this, he suffered 
a hundred and twenty-three persons of English 
birth to be stifled to death in the Black Hole. 
For this, Clive, hastening from the south with 
3000 men, met and beat him in the grove of 
Plassy, just one hundred years ago ; and, follow- 
ing up that victory, gradually broke the power 
of the viceroys, till the last of the race was glad 
to accept a hereditary pension from the company, 
and the emperor made over to Clive, as gover- 
nor, the absolute dominion of Bengal. This was 
in 1765. 

Two men built up the British empire in India 
—Clive and Hastings. The former, as we have 
seen, commenced his career by saving the British 
trading-posts from French conquest, and ended 
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it by founding the British sovereignty of Bengal. 
Between Clive and Hastings there = fe an inter- 
val of some six years, during which time the his- 
téry of the company may be briefly described as 
a combination of corruption, rapine and robbery 
by the company’s servants im India, and pecuni- 
ary embarrassment and perilin England. Hast- 
ings certainly was no model of probity—a nabob 
of the nabobs ; but he suppressed much irregular 
pilfering by the company’s subordinate officials, 
and, by systematic spoliation in Bengal, by lend- 
ing out his troops for the conquest of the Rohil- 
las, by the conquest of Benares, and, lastly, by 
the plunder of the princesses of Oude, he con- 
trived to support an immense establishment, civil 
and military, in Hindostan, to secure 

from the encroachments of Hyder Ali, and, above 
all, to pay to the pe prey of East India stock 
a regular dividend of 10 to 12 cent. 

Since his day the progress of the company has 
been steadily onward in the work of conquest. 
It would be tedious to enumerate successively 
the various states and territories which have 
been annexed or made tributary ; let it suffice to 
say that the whole peninsula, from the Himalayas 
to ng Comorin, has been virtually placed un- 
der their dominion. Some native rulers are 
weet independent, and are said to be “ pro- 
tected” by the company, whose resident gives 
“advice,” which the native chief is bound to 
obey. Some states pay tribute, while the ad- 
ministration of their internal government is left 
to their native rajah. Others again—and these 
are the richest and most fruitful—form part of 
one of the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras . 
and Bombay. But it is well understood—what- 
ever be the nominal condition of each state—that, 
for all practical purposes, all are the dominions 
of the company. 

On the other hand, the East India Company 
has ceased to bea trading corporation. In 1814, 
the old charter was modified ; the trade of India 
was thrown open, and the company’s monopoly 
restricted to the tea trade. ‘This charter lasted 
twenty years, during which the commercial tran- 
sactions of the company largely declined, while 
its political importance increased in — 
to the extent of territory it added to the Briti 
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dominions. In 1833, in anticipation of the nt 
ration of the charter, a new one was passed by 
the British parliament. By this the trading mo- 
nopolies of the company were forever abolished, 
and its , and even its propery» were de- 
clared to vest in the government of England, in 
trust for which they were to be held by the com- 
pany. The only consolation which was left to 
the stockholders was a government guarantee of 
a dividend of 10 1-2 per cent. on the stock. On 
these, or very similar terms, the charter was re- 
a for an indefinite period, at its expiration 

1854. 

It will thus be perceived at a glance that, to 
all practical intents and purposes, the East India 
Company is a myth, and that the real governor 
of Hindostan is the British ministry. The min- 
istry or cabinet which rules England also rules 
India, though under a different title—that of the 
Board of Control. By it all matters of Indian 
politics, finance, expenditure, legislation, war and 
peace are finally determined ; the company can- 
not even draw a draft, or send an important de- 
spatch to the government of India, without a 
permit from the Board of Control. 

As a proof of the energy with which the Eng- 
lish are meeting the enemy, we will close this 
article by an extract from an > paper de- 
scribing the defence and relief of Arrah :— 
“ Among the many brilliant exploits performed 
by our countrymen in India, the defence and re- 
lief of Arrah must take ahigh place. Here were 
a dozen British gentlemen and two-score gallant 
Sikhs encircled by thousands of mutineers. 
Trusting that succor would s ily arrive, and 
unwilling to yield a st and fly from 
the rebels, Boyle, Wake, Li ale, Colvin and 
Combe resolved to defend themselves as long as 
powder and ball held out, and provisions re- 
mained in store. They did more ; they increased 
their store by making a sortie, an act of great 
daring, and some and the 
showed further forethought by sinking a well. 
The rebels whom General Lloyd had let loose 
upon the country came down in a swarm upon 
the little band. No doubt they made sure of 
their prey, putting that trust in their numbers 
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which they dare not place in their bravery. Join- 
ed by a local notable with some light guns, y 

y laid siege to Mr. Boyle's on Their 
first assault proved fatal to a score, and cooled 
their courage, for they must have kept pretty 
well out of range to lose so few as fifty in the 
whole operations. Failing to storm, they betook 
them toa cannonade. Nay more, they attempt- 
ed to mine the house, but were gallantly met by 
a countermine and frustrated. Not a life was 
lost by the defenders, and only one man was 
mortally wounded throughout the siege. Then 
for the hopes of succor. The brave garrison 
were cheered by hearing heavy firing on the 
29th, and fancied that succor was at hand. They 
did not know what we know now, how disastrous 
to the approaching British force was the result of 
that night’s encounter. They did not know that 

Captain Dunbar’s force were paying a heavy 
penalty for over-confidence and the rashness of 
ul-directed valor. But although the tardy ex 
dition sent by General Lloyd so lamentably 
failed, the noble fellows in the fortified house did 
not lose heart. 

_ “Four more Sore maintained their posi- 
tion, and still looked for aid. And the aid 
came. There was at Buxar, on the Ganges, a 
force of some two hundred men and three guns 
rapidly brought together under Major Vincent 
Eyre, of the Bengal artillery. This officer did 
not move with more speed than discretion, nor 
essay to march his men through an unknown 
country by night. He had to make a lo 
march, and encounter an enemy whose pte | 
was sure to outnumber his little band ten to one. 
Nevertheless he pressed on. The rebels appear 
to have met him at Jugdespore, to the northwest 
of Arrah. He put the horde opposed to him to 
flight, and having cleared the road with his two 
hundred men, he arrived at Mr. Boyle’s house, 
and rescued its brave defenders. e know not 
which to admire the more, the brave men who had 
so ey, earned their lives, or the officer who, 
with a strength of two strong companies, faced 
and overcame the rebels in the field. These ac- 
tions, as an enthusiastic letter-writer remarks, 
show ‘what pluck and determination will do.’ ” 
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Ir was towards evening, one day in 1775, 
when two young men whose plain, homespun 
attire and sun-burned countenances proclaimed 
them the sons of farmers, accustomed to the 
duties of the field, might have been seen threading 
a narrow lane bordered with thick foliage, on the 
outskirts of the pleasant village of Concord. 
The air of the two young lads was widely con- 
trasted, the brow of the elder was contracted into 
an uneasy, half-fearful expression, which was 
very different from the firm, clear aspect of his 
companion, who soon broke the silence. 

“Mark Morrison, you and I are old acquain- 
tances—playmates,” exclaimed the youngest ; 
“but what you counsel me to do is apart from 
the true sentiment of a patriot. Though our 
country is involved in trouble, her sons are fully 
prepared to abide the consequences.” 

“That’s just like you, Foster, always in your 
heroics,” returned the other, with an attempted 
sneer. “A certain penchant of yours for the 
daughter of Farmer Maxwell has filled your 
head with all sorts of romance, and no doubt, 
were there any dragons to kill, you would be a 
second St. George. But come, Frank, I under- 
stand all. Florence will not like you any the 
less because you happen to wear ared uniform 
instead of a blue one, and I am rather confident 
it might raise you in her opinion.” 

“ Rash fellow,” replied his companion, “ what 
you say cannot come from your heart! And as 
for Florence Maxwell, did I think she could 
countenance such a proceeding, I should deem 
her unworthy the name of a dauyhter of freedom.” 

“ Every man has his own opinions, and mine 
happen to differ from yours; but it does not 
prove me any less in the scale of nobility than 
yourself. The contrast, too, in power between 
the rebels and the royalists, is enough to decide 
any one of sense.” 

Foster folded his arms, and cast upon his com- 
panion a glance of reproach and disdain. 

“You are resolved, then, to: betray the land 
which gave you birth,” he exclaimed, with a 
eurling lip. “Such sentiments would not sur- 
prise me, coming from your oppressors; but 
from you, Mark Morrison, the son of an Ameri- 
can—bound to the land by ties stronger even 
than consanguinity, I blush for you. Seek not to 
waver me in my determination, for it is useless. 
By my soul’s wealth, Morrison, I would rather 

plunge myself into a gulf of fire, than yield to so 
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“Time and circumstance will soon occasion a 
change in your opinion,” was the cool reply. 
«Never !” replied Foster. “ Be the fate of my 
country what it will, may I remain true to her 
interests through all vicissitudes, and if necessary, 
perish at her side. The hand of scorn will not 
be pointed at me while I live, and when I am 
beneath the sod, no voice will murmur, ‘this is a 
traitor’s grave.’” 

“ Very good, sir; but the terms of the British 
are worth consideration. And to tell you the 
truth, I have already implicated myself in this 
matter beyond retracting.” 

“ What ! have you enlisted then?” asked Foster, 
drawing back. 

“To be sure ; do you suppose I would talk so 
confidently if I had not?. How astonished you 
would look if I were to tell you all. To speak 
plainly, Foster, if you will become one of us, I 
can offer you a lieutenant’s commission in the 
body about to be raised. What do you say?” 

“ Scoundrel ! another word on this subject and 
I would cleave you to the earth, though you were 
twice your weight !”’ shouted Foster, flushed with 
excitement and shame. “ Mark Morrison,” he 
continued, “ I cannot conceal the contempt which 
your conversation has inspired in me. I am 
above disguise ; henceforth our friendship is at 
anend. Go your way, traitor! The scorn of 
your countrymen will follow you wherever you 
turn your steps.” 

So saying Franklin Foster turned’ abruptly 
down an adjacent path, and Mark Morrison 
was alone. 

“ Curse upon my stupid blundering !’’ he mut- 
tered, clenching hishand. “ In my carelessness I 
had well nigh exposed the secret mtrusted to my 
keeping. It is not too late, even yet, I will 
return to the rendezvous, and secure Master 
Foster before he has a chance to do us an injury,” 
And leaping quickly over the hedge, he soon 
arrived in sight of the forest that bordered the 
Charles River. 

In the meantime, young Foster having quick- 
ened his steps, ere long reached a low, wood-bined 
cottage, at the door of which a family group was 
assembled. Near the door sat an aged lady, 
with her high cap, and silvery hair brushed care- 
fully back from her brow, which, though wrinkled 
now, was evidently gazed upon with envy in 
other days. On her eyes were a pair of antique 
spectacles, and she held on her knee an old 
family Bible, from which her gaze was ofcen cast 

to a couple of golden-haired children, who were 
playing in front of the cottage door. Opposite 
the venerable lady was seated a comely matron, 


traitorous an impulse.” 


engaged at her wheel, and by her side her hus- 
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band, a man of fifty years, who was examining 
a newspaper published in the vicinity of Trimount, 
and in the foreground, a lovely girl of seventeen 
years was laying the table for the evening repast. 

“This is too provoking,” exclaimed the far- 
mer, looking up from the paper he was reading. 

*« What is too provoking, husband ?” asked the 
matron, with an anxious smile. ' 

“The British have landed a force, and I have 
good reasons to suppose they will turn their steps 
in this direction. Had Ia son upon whom I 
might rely, I should be relieved of much anxiety 
in regard to leaving you all.” 

“‘T understand your meaning, husband,” replied 
the wife, “and I would not bid you for a moment 
stay behind when you can be ofservice elsewhere.” 

“ Spoken like an American matron,” exclaim- 
ed the farmer. . “ By my faith, Bess, thou art as 
handsome as on the day we wed.” And he 
pressed a kiss on her lips as he spoke, while the 
grandmother, with eyes upraised, seemed to be 
invoking a blessing upon her children. 

“Here comes Frank,” exclaimed Florence, 
whose eyes had been fixed upon the lawn during 
this dialogue, and a blush reddened the lily hue 
of her two cheeks as she spoke. 

The farmer rose from his seat and approaching 
the new comer, grasped him by both hands, in a 
manner not to be mistaken. 

“You are welcome, Frank; we were just 
speaking of you when Floy recognized your 
step. I believe the girl has keener ears than 
any of us.” 

Foster having reciprocated the old man’s 
greeting, approached the object of their conver- 
sation, greeting her with cordiality and fondness. 

“O you truant!” she exclaimed, playfully ; 
“ but I cannot chide you now. Isn’t the sunset 
beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful indeed, and to judge by the rosy 
color of your cheeks, it has left its stain there too.” 

We need not prolong the dialogue, for the 
young here probably framed one out of their own 
vocabulary. Suffice it to add that while the 
elder folks prepared for the evening meal, 
Florence and Franklin strolled down to the 
neighboring hedge,and while she prattled thought- 
lessly over a thousand different themes, in her 
innocence and girlish glee, Foster busied himself 
in plucking wayside flowers, and arranging them 
in her hair. And when silence superseded the 
silver echo of her voice, Fiorence scanned the 
features of Foster with eagerness, and wondering 
at the anxiety and earnestness depicted there, 
and which seemed to her unusual, she exclaimed, 
“ Are you ill, Frank? There is something un- 
common the matter with you.” 
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“T am not ill, at least not in body, yet some- 
thing there is that troubles me; but calm your 
fears.” And without hesitation Foster unfolded 
to her all that had transpired between himself 
and Mark Morrison. 

“You acted nobly! You are incapable of 
doing otherwise! But it is not that alone that 
troubles you ?” 

“T confess, Florence, that the thought of part- 
ing from you somewhat annoys me; but even 
passion, however strong, must sometimes yield 
to duty. America has need of all her sons, 
Should I linger behind the rest ?”’ 

“Should you do so, I should acknowledge 
that I had been deceived in the estimation I had 
formed of you.” 

“It grows dark,” replied the youth, “and I 
must start immediately for Concord, to disclose 
my suspicions to the commander of the stores,” 
And bidding an affectionate adieu, more substan- 
tial than words, he disappeared down the narrow 
lane, now growing dusk with the twilight. 

As Foster took his way rapidly in the direc- 
tion of Concord, his mind was filled with a 
thousand emotions. Love of country and kin- 
dred, and above all, of Florence Maxwell, occu- 
pied his thoughts by turns. It was growing 
dark; but having travelled the path from boy- 
hood, he had no fear of surprises. It might 
have been better if he had observed more caution, 
for just as he was entering a deep patch of woods, 
singing to himself the fragment of an old hunt- 
ing song, a hoarse voice at his elbow startled him 
with the cry of, “ Who goes there ?”’ 

“If you are an honest man, pursue your way, 
and suffer me to pursue mine,” returned Foster, 
“for I have urgent business to perform.” 

“Stir not! you are a prisoner to the king’s 
first regiment,” exclaimed another voice, rudely. 

“The king’s? Have the enemy arrived?” * 

“Come, come, youngster, we did not come 
here to answer questions.” 

“Unhand me! Iam a peaceable man, and 
have done nothing to sanction this vivlence,” he 
exclaimed, endeavoring to displace the hands 
that had rudely grasped him. 

“ Are you not Franklin Foster ?”’ 

“Tam not ashamed of my name, I am Foster.” 

“ All right then; hark’ye, neighbor, talking is 
useless, for we are two to one. If you submit, 
you may escape with a few days’ detention, but 
if you are obstinate, we may take a fancy to 
roast you, or tar aud feather you.” 

Foster was therefore constrained to swallow 
his indignation as well as he knew how, and by 
them was marched off to where the British com- 
mander, General Gage, was stationed. Here 
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Foster was arraigned before the colonel, into the 
hands of whose scout he had fallen. The officer 
looked on the unbending figure of Foster as 
though he had been a savage, and was about to 
speak, when the latter anticipated him. 

“ Why is it, sir, that a free-born American is 
subjected to this act of violence?” he bejran, 
advancing towards the officer, who drew back in 
surprise at the undaunted bearing of the youth. 

“Heyday! here’s language for you. His 
majesty must surely look to his possessions when 
they breed cubs like this. Do you know, sir, that 
you address an officer of the king of England ?” 

“Tcannot doubt ; your manner convinces me,” 
replied Foster, disdainfully. 

“So you have at least some perception ; but 
so you may not question British chivalry, let me 
invite you to take some wine with me.” 

“Before I touch glasses with you, I must 
know why I am arraigned here ?” 

“ That, sir, it is not my pleasure to divulge at 
present; your detention is one link in the chain 
of conquest, and you will not be very likely to be 
allowed to depart.” 

“T cannot see how the captivity of one can 
affect the whole nation.” 

“That is not strange! All persons do not 
see with the same eyes. As you will not drink 
with me, I am to consider you defiant ?” 

“Since you will have it, yes!” 

“ Very well! very well!” said the officer, “men 
are not apt to speak advisedly when they have 
blood at fever heat. Let us come to some ami- 
cable terms!’ And the colonel rattled a purse 
of gold on the table. Foster cast a withering 
look at him and drew back. 

“Do you defy us still ?” said the officer, getting 
angry.. 

“TI both defy and despise you. Let me tell 
you, I would sooner lose both arms from my 
body than have them touch one farthing of your 
gold upon the disgraceful terms which you pro- 
pose! Do with me as you will.” 

“Take him away, Clark,” exclaimed the col- 
onel, addressing his orderly. ‘ You need not be 
very particular about his fare, and as to bedding, 
if he intends to be a soldier, he will needs become 
accustomed to hard sleeping.” 

Foster surveyed the minion of tyranny, and 
then followed his captors, while the colonel, tak- 
ing another glass of wine, remarked, “ These 
rebel curs are just fit for serfs.” 

The news of Foster’s misfortune soon reached 
the ears of the Maxwells, from whom intelli- 
gence was conveyed to the American leader at 
Concord, who to prevent the intended attack of 
the British upon their stores, arranged themselves 
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in a posture of defence. Each day that passed 
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over the heads of the Continentals matured some 
new misfortune and called for new zeal and 
sacrifice. 

Three months passed, anda different phase 
had come over the aspect of affairs. The strug- 
gle was at its height. Meantime, over Mark 
Morrison, the change from good to bad had 
been as rapid as could be imagined. With his 
usual shortsightedness, Morrison looked upon the 
final overthrow of the colonists as certain, and 
with an innate love of display, and a passion for 
money, he hailed the approach of the British 
army with pleasure. 

In early life he had become infatuated with 
Florence Maxwell, and now in the service of the 
British, he had rank and wealth; was a ser. 
geant in the infantry, instead of a homespun 
hard-working Continental, and he thought to 
make proposition for the hand of Florence which 
could not but enlist her pride. 

It was while pondering over the distracted affairs 
of the nation, and the captivity of Foster, that 
Miss Maxwell, having strolled unconsciously to 
some distance from the cottage, was surprised 
by the appearance of an officer in scarlet uniform, 
who was approaching her rapidly, and was still 
more surprised when, in the features of the in- 
truder, she recognized Mark Morrison. She 
would have turned back, but he detained her by 
placing himself in her way. 

**Miss Maxwell, to seek to avoid me is useless. 
I have run many risks to procure this interview, 
and you must hear me.” 

“ Must hear you, Mark Morrison! I am the 
daughter of an American patriot. Out of my 
path, sir!” 

“ Florence Maxwell,” replied Morrison, “ you 
area high-minded girl. Whether I feel any regrets 
for the steps I have taken, it matters not now to 
say. I must follow the course I have taken, 
wherever it may lead me.” 

“Why are you here, Mark? Is it for the 
purpose of betraying those who have covered you 
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“Your opinion of me must be poor indeed.” 

“ What then can be your object here ?” 

“ What, Florence, can you not guess it ?”’ 

“Tt relates to Frank Foster!” 

“No, no!” he replied, with a frown. 

“ What then can it be ?” 

“Florence, my time is brief, you must listen 
to me.” 

“ What means this strange language? I do 
not comprehend you.” 

“T can easily make myself understood. Never 
for a moment, through all my frivolitics and 
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changes, has the hope of winning you deserted 
me. I trembled atthe sound of your lightest foot- 
step, and the lowest note of your musical voice 
found an echo in my palpitating heart. Now I 
have rank, money and powerful friends. Frank 
Foster has given himself body and soul to his 
country’s welfare, and can never be yours.” 

“Mark Morrison,” she replied, “it is said 
there are feelings in human nature too deep for 
utterance, and such is my scorn for you. Iam 
the daughter of a patriot, and can give you only 
unqualified contempt.” 

“ Beware! beware, Miss Florence, how you 
provoke me! I am a close friend, but an im- 
placable enemy.” 

“How a moment changes you! This is the 
voice that a moment since pleaded so eloquently 
its love! Sir, you have my answer.” 

“ Go, then, proud girl. Remember my words ; 
it was no idle boast I made to you, and you will 
soon regret the course you have taken. A 
British officer cannot be insulted with impunity.” 
And while Miss Maxwell returned to her cottage, 
Morrison made his way to the British camp. 

The first impulse of Florence was to relate all 
that had occurred, and then a second thought 
restrained her. Her misgivings did not desert 


her, and when she retired to her pillow, it was 
with a drooping heart. About midnight she was 
called out of her slumber by the report of fire 
arms, to find her worst fears realized. The apart- 
ment was filled with light from the flames of the 
burning cottages, while the rapid discharges 


of muskeiry added to the horror. Florence, 
after a hasty toilet, proceeded to her parents 
to arouse them, when the door of the apartment 
flew open, and Morrison, with a weapon in his 
hand, dashed into the room. 

“ My parents! where are they ?” she screamed, 
grasping him, regardless of his blade. ‘ Have 
you murdered them ?” 

“Ha! ha! you are the suppliant now. Look, 
girl, this knife has tasted their blood! I warned 
you, but you would not abide it! I have kept 
my promise. The house burns above you; come, 
if you would not add another to the victims !”’ 

But Fiorence had fallen, overcome with horror, 
and Morrison, lifting her in his arms, bore her 
from the fast consuming building, and placing 
her upon his horse, leaped up behind her, and 
spurred away from the scene of slaughter. 

The news of this calamity spread far and wide, 
and a thousand sturdy souls nerved themselves 
to vengeance ; and while the British scout were 
engaged in carousal and debauch, the Continen- 
tals made great havoc among their enemies, and 
besides slaughtering and taking them prisoners, 
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had the pleasure of bursting the fetters of many 
a comrade who had been pinioned by the enemies. 
Among these was Franklin Foster, and not hay- 
ing been informed of the fate of the quiet hamlet, 
and its generous and peaceable inhabitants, he 
sought once more the place of former recreation 
and interchange. Nothing but a heap uf moul- 
dering ruins was left to greet him, and, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, Foster fell on his knees 
over the funeral pyre of his friends, and swore 
by all that was sacred, to avenge their wrongs 
or lay himself beside them. In the midst of his 
audible reflections some one clapped him on the 
shoulder ; turning, he beheld an old friend, and 
he exclaimed : 

“Ts it you, Nesbit? No voice could be more 
welcome. With whom do you serve ?”’ 

“With Warren, to be sure. Come, go with 
me; I know your spirit well, boy, and it was for 
that purpose I sought you.” 

“ How did you think to find me here ?” 

“ The captive bird when released, always flies 
to the nest that reared it; and I knew your affec- 
tion for a certain damsel, who once dwelt in 
these whereabouts.” 

“Do not name heragain. One thought of her 
who is now in heaven, would unman me.” 

“Come then, Foster, we're united to revenge. 
Be brave!” So saying, with his new recruit, 
Nesbit burried towards the Continental army. 

The stirring events of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill soon occupied the attention of all the true- 
hearted, and none was more brave or more in- 
trepid than young Foster, and after the latter 
battle, he received a lieutenant’s commission. 

Circumstances about this time somewhat enliy- 
ened hope in the breast of Lieutenant Foster, 
that the fair Florence might have escaped the 
fate that seemed at once to have overwhelmed 
her ; and brightening with the thought, in con- 
ference with the steadfast Nesbit, a plan was 
formed to make search fur her throughvat the 
British camp, and if retained there, to liberate 
her. Accordingly Nesbit was arrayed as a ped- 
ler, and with an accumulated Salmagundi of 
Yankee notions, made his way into the enemy’s 
camp, and among the half inebriated soldiers the 
pedier made his waggish turn of mind and voluble 
discourse quite a subject of amusement. 

Among the inmates of the bivouac, he found 
Morrison, and with the inquisitive questions of 
the ingenious Brother Jonathan, he soon gained 
from him the certainty of Miss Maxwell's wel- 
fare and imprisonment, and awkwardly with- 
drawing as became his unsophistical character, 
the pedier hastened from the camp, and was im- 
mediately lost to sight. 
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After having followed quite a circuitous path, 
he came to an old, shattered domain and entered 
it. Ascending to the highest floor, he soon came 
to the side of a prostrate personage, who would 
never, to any save those who had prepared the 
disguise, been known as Franklin Foster. His 
head was bound up with a piece of soiled cotton, 
and his face covered with some preparation which 
gave it the hue of death. 

“Well, my poor invalid, how fares it with 
you, to night ?” said Nesbit, jocosely, as he was 
divesting himself of his pedling attire. 

“ As well as can be expected, considering this 
swathing ala mummy. I am half turned to a 
pickle of oils and balsams,” he replied, leaping 
from his bed; “ tell me, what have you heard ?” 

Then the revelation of all the discoveries he 
had made, and all that concerned Miss Maxwell, 
occupied some moments of Nesbit. 

“ By a little ingenuity, we can obtain an inter. 
view with her, and perhaps succeed in effecting 
her release. But it must be done with great 
caution. The plan I should propose is to dis- 
guise yourself as a British soldier, or a servant to 
one, and under pretence of bearing a letter, you 
can come into her presence. Then the rest is 
easy.” . 

The trial was accordingly made. Fortune 
seemed to favor our hero, and, when the British 
soldier entered on the errand, Florence Maxwell 
was seated, forlorn and sorrowful, with folded 
hands, musing on her misery. The heart of 
young Foster throbbed high beneath his red 
jacket, and unable to conquer the first impulse, 
he was rushing forward to fold her in his arms 
when she repelled him. Surprised and confound- 
ed, he drew back, exclaiming, “‘ This from you, 
Florence ?” 

Florence looked again, and satisfied, allowed 
him to fold her to his heart. 

“Forgive my disguise, but in my anxiety I 
forgot to remove my cap; but I come to release 
you from a captivity of which I know you are 
heartily tired.” 

With his arm around her waist, but too happy, 
young Foster meditated upon the best means of 
making her release, when a step was heard behind, 
and the British colonel, of whom we have spoken 
before, stood before the bewildered pair. 

“ So! ho! you liked us so well that you returned? 
You are a spy, I see, and martial law prescribes 
severely for those who may be caught working 
against the king.” 

“T fear no law save that of Heaven,’ replied 
Foster; “as fur a king, I have none. My coun- 
try has my allegiance, and I have sworn to abide 
or fall with her.” 
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“ You speak boldly, and you certainly deserve 
a better fate. The offer I once made you I renew, 
else death will follow.” 

“ And I repeat again my scorn for you and 
your offer,and add that the person who continually 
makes infamous proposals is no gentleman.” 

“Be it so; you have chosen. Ho, there, 
corporal, I have some business for you.” 

“You cannot doom him, untried, to so igno- 
minious a death,” cried Florence, throwing her- 
self at the colonel’s feet. 

“Ttis in vain to plead for him, my dear young 
lady. Intime of war, soldiers cannot stand upon 
delicacy.” 

Florence Maxwell, however, continued to plead 
for her lover, until he was fairly torn from her. 
Just at this juncture an order came from head- 
quarters to the colonel, to wait upon the com- 
mander, and muttering imprecations upon the 
rebels, he left Miss Maxwell in the care of a 
female servant, and obeyed. 


Days passed, the faithful Nesbit hearing of the 
danger of his friend, gave intelligence to Wash- 
ington, who having known much of the prowess 
of young Foster in the late engagements, and 
making negotiations with the British about that 
time, relative to the evacuation of Boston, he was, 
enabled to interfere successfully in our hero’s 
behalf, and the day after the British troops march- 
ed out of the town to make room for the patriot 
army, the American commander-in chief placed 
the hand of the blushing Florence within that of 
Franklin Foster, and craving the benizon of a kiss 
from the fair one, bade them love and be happy 
with each other. 


A RUSSIAN CANARD. 


A St. Petersburgh letter, in the “Czar,” of 
Cracow, gives the fullowing extraordinary ma 
which must come under the a 4 of canard : 
“ A tragical drama has just taken place here, 
The agent of Count Sch—, who had been to the 
bank to receive 15,000 silver roubles, lost the 
packet of notes on his way home. The money 
was picked up by a clerk, who, instead of giving 
the money at once to the owner, followed him to 
his house, and inquired the name of the person 
who lived there. The finder of the money then 
returned home, hesitating how he should act. 
Upon arriving there, a violent quarrel took place 
between him and his wife, the latter wishing to 
keep the money. The clerk, however, the next 
morning went to the house of the count to give 
up the property; but the latter would not re- 
ceive it, saying that the agent had committed su- 
icide in consequence of the loss. Overcome by 
remorse, he returned home, where he found that 
during his absence, his wite had hanged herself 
from vexation at not having kept the money. He 
immediately cut down the body, and hanged 
himself with the same rope !” 
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THE CALVILLE APPLES. 


I LOVE TO STRAY. 


BY ALBERT AINSWORTH SAUNDERS. 


T love to stray at early dawn, 

When first awakes the day, 
A-down the dewy mead and lawn, 

Or o’er the flowery bray; 
Tis then the feathery songsters raise 
To God their sweetest notes of praise. 


I love to stray at ncon’s bright hour, 
When all of nature’s rife, 

Beneath the sun’s meridian power, 
With busy, active life ; 

The grazing herd, the waving grain, 

Enchants the view on hill and plain. 


I love to stray at even-tide 
In some secluded spot, 
Along the winding brooklet’s side, 
Or o'er the grassy plot, 
Where all the day in summer hours 
The bees have kissed the honeyed flowers. 


I love to stray thus ever well, 
At morning, noon, or night, 
Neath Sol’s bright rays in shady de)l, 
Or Luna’s silver light; 
Each leaflet bright or flower wan, 
Suggests a thought to mortal man. 
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THE CALVILLE APPLES. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JOSEPHINE. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


In the first time of the Consulate, when Bona- 
parte was truly Cesar, that is, absolute master 
in the state which still retained the name of repub- 
lic, the First Consul and his wife willingly 
quitted Paris to pass a faw hours at Malmaison. 
Josephine especially loved the modest country- 
house, where, far from leading the empire and 
initiating herself into the ceremonials of court, 
she could indulge the simple tastes of the benevo- 
lent lady of a chateau, who banishes from her 
saloons all luxury and ostentation ; still, Mal- 
maison was a luxurious point which attracted all 
eyes, and Madame Bonaparte, notwithstanding 
her cares, saw there more courtiers than flowers, 
and was surrounded with the most elegant women 
and ambitious men of the time, and the _fctes were 
multiplied incessantly. 

One evening, as Josephine was dining at Mal- 
maison, at the moment the fruit was brought in, 
a young man whose name we will not mention, 
as he is still living, was admitted to pay his 
court to the wife of the First Consul ; he entered, 
followed by an individual about fifty years of 
age, who carried a small table that he placed 
before Josephine, and upon which he spread a 


worn-out carpet. When these summary arrange- 
ments were completed, the stranger drew from a 
juggler’s pocket three pewter cups, and began to 
play his tricks. The balls multiplied under his 
fingers, and he made them rebound like hail, 
according to his pleasure, then with a breath they 
vanished. 

“Madame has only to speak,” said he, reso- 
lutely, to Josephine, “and she shall be served at 
a wish. I regret that madame has finished her 
dinner, for I could have presented her with some 
dishes which did not appear on her table to-day ; 
the roach from the Mediterranean, the sardine 
from Royan, or those small fishes that are found 
in that part of the world where madame was born 
for the happiness of France. But madame has 
only to wish—desire a diamond, or a linnet of the 
woods, a ruby from the East, or one of the night- 
ingales which sing in our forests.” 

The man who thus placed his art at Josephine’s 
service, seemed to wish that she should decide 
upon a nightingale, for he approached his ear to 
the cup, as if he already heard the harmonious 
notes of the songsters of spring ; but Josephine, 
although she had always expended monstrous 
sums fur her toilet, had a simple taste, and pre- 
ferred a bouquet of flowers, to one of diamonds ; 
she asked not fora ruby ora bird, but a rose. 
Scarcely had she spoken when the conjurer 
reversed his cup, and showed the astonished 
spectators a rose surrounded by buds, which 
gracefully expanded and filled the apartment 
with their fragrant odor. 

“O,” cried Josephine, “you have taken the 
most beautiful rose in my conservatory ; that one 
I intended giving Bonaparte to-morrow, because 
it required the whole night to fully open.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” politely replied the 
conjurer, “ but this rose is mine, and I have the 
honor of offering it to the wife of the First Consul. 
I should not dare touch the flowers of Madame 
Bonaparte, besides I have never stepped my foot 
into her green-house.” 

Josephine sent one of her attendants to confirm 
the fact, and he returned saying thatthe rose des- 
tined for the First Consul was still blooming 
upon its stem. Josephine, simple and credulous 
as a creole child, could not recover from her as- 
tonishment ; but nothing seemed to perplex the 
wonderful man who so delighted her; he drew 
from his pocket a number of birds, which came 
and picked the crumbs that had fallen from the 
table; then he filled a glass with water, and 
throwing the liquid upon the floor, myriads of 
beautiful flowers were scattered around the 
attendants. When admiration was at if§ height, 
and curiosity was wearied rather than exhausted, 
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Josephine took a sort of alms-bag that was 
attached to her arm-chair, and which they then 
called a ridicule, and sought for some pieces of 
gold, when the conjurer threw himself at her 
feet. 

“Madame,” said he, “you can repay mea 
hundred fold for the slight amusement I have 
given you, but not with gold—one favor, madame, 
one favor.” 

“ What is it?” asked Josephine, who honestly 
believed the man had more power than herself. 

Then he entreated her to taste some of the 
fruit that was upon the table. Josephine extend- 
ed her hand towards some Calville apples which 
had tempted her appetite for some minutes, and 
using the knife to cut it with the indecision of a 
woman who expects a miracle, opened the 
golden fruit. There are some flowers, said the 
Latin poet, which bear written in their calyx the 
name of kings; the apple which Josephiae held 
concealed in its heart a petition to the First 
Consul. 

“ Madame,” said the conjurer, ‘you see at 
your feet an unfortunate creature, who has min- 
gled with the quarrels of the kings and taken up 
arms against the republic. Iwas beaten in the 


Vendee with a cockade which is no longer that 
of my country, and when the party I served was 


conquered, I fled. I quitted France to live 
abroad! My country has disowned me, my 
name is erased from the list of citizens, and 
recorded upon that of the emigrants ; one word 
from you, madame, and these precious rights 
will be restored to me, I can again become a 
Frenchman, and live in the midst of my people.” 

During this entreaty, Josephine curiously ex- 
amined the fruit, the pieces of which lay upon 
her plate; she pressed with her delicate fingers 
the smooth and glossy skin, and admired the 
prodigy before her eyes; an apple that instead of 
seeds, contained a petition. 

“Monsieur,” said she to the emigrant, “I 
will do what you desire. The First Consul shall 
see your petition, and you may depend that I will 
do all in my power to have your request granted.” 

The conjurer arose, put his cups in his pocket 
and his little table under his arm, bowed almost 
to the floor, and departed. 

“ Monsieur,” then said Josephine, to the young 
man who had introduced the skilful juggler, 
“you have made me pass a very pleasant evening, 
but this man must not leave us, Bonaparte must 
erase his name. They grant this favor to per 
sons less amusing and less useful. I will sum 
mon that man when I have occasion for a 
miracle.” 

Under the Directory, the emigrants had re- 
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turned in crowds. The thoughtless Barras readily 
supposed that all hatred was appeased. It was 
not so with Bonaparte, who, without being sus- 
picious, was prudent, and knew well that the 
commotion had been too great, even if the new 
state remained quiet. They then became more 
severe under the Consulate than under the 
Directory. The First Consul, it is true, regarded 
the Republicans as his most dangerous enemies ; 
but he inspected the proceedings of the emigrants, 
and those who had fought in the Vendee or tar- 
ried in England, were doubly suspected by him. 
Fouche watched over the Vendee, and reported 
unceasingly to Bonaparte the most alarming ac- 
counts ; but this did not prevent the infernal 
intrigue from breaking out some time a‘ter. It 
is known that Bonaparte’s first movement was to 
accuse the Republicans of this plot, while Fouche, 
who saw in everything that troubled France the 
underhand dealings of the English, did not hes- 
itate to accuse the royalist party. 

At eleven o’clock in the evening, the First 
Consul left the opera, and arrived a little before 
midnight, noiselessly and almost alone at Mal- 
maison. Upon hearing that Josephine had 
retired to rest, he entered her chamber, but find- 
ing her asleep passed into his own apartment. 

“Madame requested me to awaken her as 
soon as the First Consul arrived,” said a waiting- 
maid, who had dared to follow him. 

“Do not do it,” replied he; “let her rest. I 
wish to be alone.” 

And he lay down upon the iron camp-bed 
which had served him in his already numerous 
campaigns, and which, like all that belonged to 
him, has become historical. 

The following day, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Bonaparte breakfasted standing in the din- 
ing-hall of Malmaison, while the carriage which 
was to convey him to Paris, was waiting in the 
court of the chateau, when Josephine entered. 
She ran to him, kissed his forehead, and taking 
his hand said : 

“ Would you go without seeing me ?” 

“ What didst thou do yesterday, Josephine ?” 
asked Bonaparte; “how didst thou spend the 
day? who came to see thee ?” 

“IT was very much amused; if thou wilt dine 
with me to-day, I will give thee a surprise that 
will delight thee. Now I think of it,” added 
she, drawing from her bosom a paper which she 
unfolded. “Strike out this name from the emi- 
grant list; thou wilt do mea favor; besides, I 
have promised.” 

“A Chouan!” cried Bonaparte, passionately, 
as he read the petition ; ‘“‘ Georges Marec, one of 
the adherents of Charette and Larochejaquelin ! 


| 
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One of those men who for eighteen menths fol- 
lowed the armies of the-republic, to kill the 
isolated soldiers, to despatch the dying upon the 
battle-field—Marec, Marec—a man who came 
from England, who stealthily landed on our 
shores, whom Pitt doubtless charged. Fox, 
M. Fox my friend, wrote to me himself to dis- 
trust such miserable creatures. And how did 
you know this man? Where have you seen 
him? Why did you interest yourself in him? 
Speak, madame, speak.” 

At this burst of anger, Josephine, agitated and 
abashed, bezan to weep. 

“Come,” said Bonaparte, “‘ do not weep, but 
answer me; undoubtedly thou didst not know 
that man ; they impose upon thy goodness. The 
traitors thought that this request presented from 
thy hand could not fail to be granted, and then 
they would have proceeded boldly to Paris and 
perpetrated crimes almost under our eyes. 
Fouche was right ; these people never change.” 
And thus speaking, Bonaparte took his wife’s 
arm in his, and began to walk with her in the 
dining hall, unmindful of his unfinished breakfast. 

“I do not know him,” said Josephine; “ do 
not be angry, Bonaparte ; destroy the petition ; 
say no more about it. If thou knewest how he 
came to me—” 

“ That is just what I wish to know,” said Bon- 
aparte. Then Josephine related how M. N—— 
had introduced into her house a conjurer, just as 
she had dined, and the wonderful tricks with 
which he had astounded her. Even this petition 
which Bonaparte held in his hand was something 
wonderful; it appeared to have grown in the 
fruit, or at least to have been placed there by a 
supernatural power. 

“ And to whom dost thou open the door of thy 
house ?” said the First Consul; “to jugglers, to 
buffoons, who, not expecting to deceive the hus- 
band, seek to delude and fascinate the wife ? 
Thou art a child, Josephine; some tricks have 
duped you; thou hast seen the conjurer’s pocket, 
and believed in what came out of it. And he 
then approached a sideboard, and took one of 
the fruit from the basket. 

“ Here,” said Josephine, “I found the petition 
in an apple like that. Thou knowest how I love 
the Calvilles, they are served to me each day, 
and it was chance that guided my choice.” 

Bonaparte shrugged his shoulders, and taking 
a knife, opened the fruit. The same miracle 
again appeared, a petition was found concealed 
in the heart of the apple. 

“In two of them,” said Bonaparte, taking a 
second fruit, which he opened and found a 
third petition. All the fruits were then opened ; 
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and all enclosed the same miracle. Then Napo- 
lean showed Josephine by what skilful contrivance 
they had taken the seeds from the apples, 
and put in their place a paper carefully folded. 
“ This man’s plan could not fail,” said he; “he 
arranged it so that thou shouldst choose accord- 
ing to thy taste; it was in agreement with the 
fruiterer, who from this moment shall never 
serve thee again ; and as for thy conjurer, I will 
summon Fouche, and—” 

‘Ah, Bonaparte, I entreat thee,” cried 
Josephine, “that they may not come here to 
seize him. Let not the inviolability of my house 
be disregarded !” 

“Thy house! he is here then ?” 

“No, he is not, but he will return here again ; 
I had hoped that this evening thou wouldst be 
amused with—” 

“Fouche will find him, never fear ; thy house 
shall not be injured ; but this dangerous man 
shall not plot as he pleases.” 

Then, without wishing to hear more from 
Josephine, he embraced her, pushed away with 
his foot the pieces of apple and the petitions 
which were scattered upon the floor; hastened 
to his carriage which awaited him, surrounded by 
the consular guard, and departed for Paris. 

It would be impossible to describe Josephine’s 
sorrow, who already began to merit the name of 
the good empress, which was afterwards given 
her. She was notexactly interested in that man, 
but the thought that she would be the cause of 
his imprisonment, and perhaps of his death, was 
insupportable to her. She ordered Georges 
Marec to be sought for throughout Malmaison. 
She was very anxious, asking advice of the per- 
sons who surrounded her, wishing at first to give 
some gold to him, and then to one of her atten- 
dants, who would accompany him as far as the 
frontier. They sought him in vain, M. N—, 
who had introduced Marec, had left Malmaison, 
and had not returned. 

Finally, the dinner hour arrived, but Josephine, 
engrossed with one thought, could touch nothing, 
When the fruit was brought in, the folding-door 
opened and Georges Maree appeared with his 
little table, his ebony stick, and his juggler’s 
pocket. 

“ Ah,” cried Josephine, “ fly, or you are lost ; 
youare a Chouan ; you have massacred the French 
soldiers ; you deserve death. My house can no 
longer shelter you, fly.” 

The conjurer looked at Josephine with a mild, 
tranquil air, and begging her only to grant him 
a quarter of an hour, he placed his table and 
drew out his cups fromhis pocket. This time he 
did not propose diamonds or rubies, or cause a 


shower of flowers to fall upon them from the ceil- 
ing, it was little soldiers, little foot-soldiers and 
horsemen which came from his cups. 

“Here are,” said he, “the Austrians, the 
Prussians, and the Russians displayed upon the 
plains. See their battalions, their squadrons, 
their divisions. Look at Melas their leader, upon 
a white horse, at Suwarrow upon a black horse, 
their great captain, Sawarrow, who has promised 
his patron saint Nicholas to give him all the guns 
of the French soldiers. Look now at the French 
army ; see General Bonaparte. He looks upon 
his enemies, he extends his hand, and every one 
knocks against each other and a battle ensues. 
Do you hear the noise of the cannon and the 
trumpet? Do you see the tri-colored flag which 
moves onward towards the general’s enemies, 
which threatens them, which overtakes them! 
Long live the republic! long live General Bona- 

parte ! the victory is ours!” 

And by a master-piece of skill and mechanism, 
the battalions of soldiers seemed to come out 
from the juggler’s cups and range themselves 
upon the table, where they went through the 
mancuvres with which Georges Marec had deaf- 
ened Josephine’s ears. When the battle was 
gained, conquerors and conquered entered the 
pocket, while the conjurer declared that he would 
show to the august wife of the First Consul still 
more astonishing things: Mourad Bay, the 

Mamelukes, Kleber, Junot, Dessaix, the battle 

of the Pyramids, and in short the campaign of 

Egypt. 

“In the name of Heaven, take this gold,” said 

Josephine, for the danger which she knew threat- 

ened this man prevented her from enjoying this 

singular spectacle. ‘“ Take this gold and go 
away.” 

“ Will you grant me a last favor?” said the 
conjurer, putting in his pocket the campaign of 

Egypt. ‘ Deign, madame, to open one more 

Calville apple.” 

Josephine hastily did as he requested, and 
found the following letter : 
“ MapameE,—I bring the proof to the First 
Consut that the Maree who has had the honor of 

appearing before*you and of asking a favor of 

you, is not the murderer and assassin who merits 
the utmost severity of the law; he whom you 
have patronized is an honest man, who, itis true, 
was in the expedition of Quiberon, but was loyally 
defeated and banished after the defeat of the roy- 
alists ; he did not emigrate to England but to 

Germany, froma whence he brought the puppets 

which have amused you. The other Marec is 
not named Georges, but Yves, and he is still in 


England, where every step is watched. I am 
happy, madame, to announce to you that your 
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of relief. 
Egypt.” 
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“ Well and good, said Josephine,” with a sigh 
“ Monsieur, let us see the campaign of 


Georges Marec had indeed passed two years in 


Germany, where he had juggled in order to gain 
a living. On his return to France he gave up his 
tricks, without precisely relinquishing his first 


calling. ‘The influence of the empress obtained 
a situation for him in the fournitures. 


A LITERAL RUNAWAY MATCH. 


A capital story is told by a*Texas paper of a 
runaway match in that State. It seems that a 
couple had resolved to get married, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of parents and relatives of 
every degree, and securing the co-operation of a 
friendly clergyman, they all three mounted their 
horses and set out for a friend’s mansion, several 
miles distant, where the rites could be performed 
without interference. They had not gone far, 
however, before their flight was discovered, and 
then there was as much mounting, and racing, 
and chasing, as occurred on the occasion of 
“ Young Lochinvar’s” celebrated elopement with 
the Netherby Maiden. The lovers and their 
faithful pastor soon heard the noise of approach- 
ing pursuers, and gave the horses thespur. But, 
alas! their enemies were better mounted, and 
gained fast upon them. It was evident they 
wauld soon be captured, when a felicitous inspi- 
ration of the maiden came to their aid.‘ Can’t 
you marry us as we run?” she shouted to the 
clergyman. The idea “took,” and the pastor at 
once commenced the ritual All parties “ cov- 
ered themselves with glory,” and just as the 
bride’s father clutched the bridal rein, the clergy- 
man pronounced the lovers man and wife! 
When the old gentleman first learned what had 
been done, he was inclined to be furious ; but be- 
ing a gailant old fellow, and admiring a daring 
action, he soon concluded to forgive the run- 
aways, in consideration of the handsome and 
novel manner in which they triumphed over him. 
—Dayton (O.) Gazette. 


AN HONEST MAN. 


Samuel Eastman, late of Hardwick, 70 years 
old, some forty years ago found it necessary to 
secure the pecuniary aid of two friends, who be- 
came his sureties for the payment of a certain 
claim. Owing tothe misfortunes of their princi- 
pal, the sureties were obliged to pay the debt. 
Mr. E. remained in poverty until quite recently, 
when he received a small legacy from a deceased 
relative, and immediately sought to remunerate 
the two friends who, many years before, had 
kindly assisted him. Upon inquiry he learned 
that they were both dead, and that their families 
had removed to other places. But he persevered, 
and finally found the widows of his deceased 
friends, and partially repaid them, and added a 
solemn promise that he would soon cancel the 
remainder, both principal and interest.—Barre 


Gazette. 


> 


Economy is a pauper without a parish, whom 
no one will own or adopt unless compelled by 


rotege is crossed off from the list of emigrants. 
have the honor, madame, etc. I, Foucus.” 


necessity. 
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THEN, MY LOVE. 
BY WILLIAM HOYT. 


When the beauteous morning cometh, 
With its sunshine, songs and glee, 

Twin the thought to me it bringeth, 
Two in one, and they are we-- 
Then, my love, I talk of thee. 


When the golden noontide streameth 
Shadowless, unbound, and free, 
And the soul of nature seemeth 
Mine, in its immensity— 
Then, my love, I think of thee. 


When the misty moonlight veileth 
Half the earth, and ebbing seas 

And the hush of night prevaileth 
O’er my woodland home, and me— 
Then, my love, I dream of thee. 


Times there are--I may not name them— 
Dear as any times can be; 

None may know, and none may claim them— 
Heaven look down forgivingly— 
Then, my love, I love but thee! 


THE PAINTER’S PERILS: 
—oOR,— 
DOING ALL FOR THE BEST. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 
“Don’r talk to me about daggerotypes, or 
photygraphs, or ambrytypes nuther,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Prudence Pettycoat, as she stood, spectacles 
on nose, with her left arm extended, her thin, 
wiry form drawn up to its full height, and her 
head thrown back so as to give somewhat undue 
prominence to her sharp chin. Don’t tell me 
of sun-pictures! I should like to know if the 
operator, as he calls himself in the saloon over 
in Pumpkinville, can beat that?” And the en- 
thusiastic lady pointed with the fore‘inger of her 
right hand to a scrap of paper which she held at 
arm’s lenzth in her left; and she added, no one 
having ventured to remark in opposition to her 
eulogy: “ The boy is a genius, sister Charity !” 
On the scrap of paper thus exhibited to « se- 
lect few by Mrs. Prudence Pettycoat was a 
slight water-color drawing which had been made 
by her nephew, a lad of some twelve years of 
age, and the son of a deceased sister. It was a 
portrait—a “screeching likeness” as it was pro- 
nounced—of old Deacon Winterblossom, an 
eccentric inhabitant of the, village. And as the 
said deacon was by no means a popular charac- 
ter, the trifling exaggerations of feature in which 
the young artist had maliciously indulged, were 
productive of no little mirth. Had Deacon 
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being remarked upon by the good ladies who 
assembled in Mrs. Pettycoat’s little parlor, he 
would most assuredly have heard no good of 
himself. 
Vincent Brown’s fate was decided by the criti- 

cisms on this portrait—flattering and one-sided 
as they were. The die was cast—he would be a 
painter and nothing else. Like Benjamin West, 
whose talent became first known by his drawing 
a little sister in its cradle, Vincent’s fame dated 
from the period when he sketched Deacon Win- 
terblossom’s hooked nose. Fortunately for the 
embryo artist, a travelling sign painter visited the 
village, and from him he obtained some informa- 
tion respecting colors, and the modes of mixing 
them. At length he could work with facility on 
canvass, and as he really had a taste for draw- 
ing, a quick eye and o ready hand, he soon pro- 
duced portraits which were objects of wonder to 
the neighbors, and almost of adoration to his 
aunts, Prudence and Charity, who indulged in 
the most extravagant speculations respecting the 
future glories of Vincent, who they felt convinced 
was destined to cast Copley and Allston into the 
shade, and to leave Sully and Inman at an 
unapproachable distance. 

A few years passed away, and the maiden 
sisters came to the conclusion that it would never’ 
do to allow the genius of their nephew to re- 
main obscured in Pumpkinville. Vincent, too, 
began to be eager for a wider sphere of action. 
He felt there was something in him, and resolved 
that it should come out. <A great city, also, 
would present a proper field for his talent, and 
so, after many little sacrifices had been made by 
the good sisters in order to provide funds to give 
their nephew a start in his profession, Vincent 
Brown left his village home in the Green Moun- 
tain State, and speedily reached Boston, where 
he proposed to establish himself first as a painter 
of portraits, in order to procure ready money, 
and afterwards as a professor of high art, in the 
hope of gratifying his ambition. 
But O, how he shrank within himself when 
he first saw some of the works of the great 
masters of art which were exhibited in the Ath- 
enxum and other institutions* of the City of 
Notions. But Vincent was not the one to sit 


down discouraged. Resolutely he set to work, 
and before long felt that he had not mistaken 
his vocation. Many and formidable were the 
difficulties which stood in his way, but what need 
to speak here of his early struggles? Every one 
who has lifted a pen, or used a pencil, can easily 
imagine them. Enough to say that in an aston- 
ishingly short period he found himself in a posi- 


Winterblossom listened while his portrait was 


tion which justified him in quitting his obscure 
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lodging in the north part of the town, and hiring 
a painting room in a street near the Common. 
He was wise, too, in his generation, and with his 
Yankee cuteness saw that there was a great deal 
inaname, Mr. William Shakespere to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. So on the door of the 
house in which he dwelt, there soon appeared an 
imposing looking silver plate, on which was in- 
scribed: “Mr. Vanpyke Brown, Portrait 
Painter, ete.,” which had a truly artistic and 
imposing appearance. 

His first efforts had been humble enough, he 
had painted anybody and for anything—he had 
drawn the heads of some who had drawn teeth 
for others—in plain words he had put a dentist 
on canvass. For a bar-tender he had painted 
his inamorata on the lid of snuff box, and had 
undergone inexpressible torture while transferring 
to panel or mill board the features of squinting 
little cherubs, and dreadfully dirty-nosed angels. 
Thus his practice might have been deemed low, 
but so were his charges. In fact, he had taken 
more countenances than cash, and had caught 
likenesses where he could catch little else. Now, 
however, that his prospects had brightened, and 
he had a fine name on his doorplate, he became 
a member of a sketching club, and actually made 
designs for the publisher of a pictorial news- 
paper. 

Of course he became acquainted with other 
men of talent in Boston. One of these was 
Horace Montford, a young man of fashion and 
fortune, who possessed a fine taste—and what is 
more, the means of gratifying it—was attracted 
by the talents and modesty of the young artist. 
Montford saw that Vandyke was cramped by the 
worst of crampers—want of money—and with 
great delicacy, having sounded him on the point, 

he proffered a loan of five hundred dollars, and 
the offer was gratefully accepted in the frank and 
free spirit in which it had been given. 

And not only did he aid him with money—he 
gave Vandyke the benefit of his influence, which 
was great among the wealthier classes. Among 
others he introduced him to the family of one of 
his relatives, Colonel Egerton, and so strongly 
recommended him that he was chosen to instract 
his daughter, Marianna, in the art of painting, for 
which purpose he had already made several visits 
to Beacon Street. 

The family of Col. Egerton was a most pleas- 
ing specimen of Boston aristocracy. Himself 
of honorable descent, and distinguished as a 
soldier, he had married a lady who had brought 
him a considerable fortune. Mrs. Egerton was 

a woman of cultivated understanding, amiable 
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whom her beauty had descended, was also heir- 
ess to her goodness. She was, about this time, 
nineteen years of age, and a frank, warm-hearted 
girl. By all members of the house Vandyke 
was treated with a kindness which rendered him 
happier than perhaps he had ever been. 

One morning, as Vandyke Brown was busy in 
his painting room, the postman entered and 
handed him a letter. It bore the Pumpkinville 
postmark, and was a joint communication from 
Miss Prudence and Miss Charity Pettycoat, in- 
forming him that as he had now taken up his 
residence in a fashionable neighborhood, and had 
reached the summit of his profession, causing 
them to be so proud of him—as they always 
predicted they should be—ihat they had made 
up their minds to leave Pumpkinville on Thurs- 
day next, by the cars, and make a short stay 
with him in Boston. They added that they had 
both been longing to see Boston, and hear his 
fame the leading topic of the great circles. With 
an injunction to him to meet them at the Lowell 
Depot, and a loving wind-up, the letter ended. 
Poor Brown loved and respected his old maiden 
aunts, and felt truly grateful to them for all they 
had done to forward his interests, but he was 
rather annoyed for all that at their intended visit. 
They were so odd in their manners—so queer- 
looking and old-fashioned—and, moreover, being 
twin-sisters, their manners, and even thoughts, 
seemed to be in common. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, they were always in difficul- 
ties by ever doing “ all for the best,” and nothing 
in their opinion was done perfectly unless it was 
thrown into a world of perplexity by what they 
termed “an error on the right side.” Vandyke 
almost shuddered at the sensation which he fan- 
cied these oddities would produce when he 
introduced them to his Boston friends. 

While he was pondering over his perplexities, 
Mr. Horace Montford made his appearance. 
Now it should be mentioned that that young 
gentleman was about to commit matrimony, and 
to this circumstance it was that his present visit 
was owing. 

“ Brown,” said he, “you are no stranger to 
the state of my heart; in short, my marriage 
with Fanny—Miss Pilkington—is really at hand. 
I have, therefore, a favor to ask of you in your 
professional capacity, and which I know you will 
execute with judgment. See,” exclaimed he, 
drawing from his pocket a morocco case, in 
which was deposited a miniature, ‘see, there is 
Fanny, painted before I had the pleasure of 
knowing you. Now look—could you not bring 
that raven lock a little more—the least in the 
world—over the—the face? You see what I 


disposition, and of great beauty. Marianna, on 
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‘mean, Brown—just there—to the point of my 
pencil ?” 

Nothing could have been easier than to see 
what Mr. Montford did mean ; but Vandyke had 
been so struck with the loveliness of the counte- 
nance that he was in fact compelled to beg his 
friend’s instruction a second time; besides 
which, his sight was not a little dazzled by the 
setting, for the said miniature was enriched with 
a cordon of diamonds of purest water. With 
some diffidence he accepted the duty imposed, 
which, though really of no great difficulty, yet 
was a responsibility which rendered him positively 
nervous. 

This commission, with two further visits in 
Beacon Street, occupied Vandyke until Saturday, 
the day on which he was to await the arrival of 
his two aunts at the Lowell Depot. 

Wonderful was the amount of luggage which 
the Misses Pettycoat saw placed in the baggage 
van before they themselves entered the cars, ev- 
ery trunk and bandbox being labelled “glass,” 
and “with speed.” At length, having settled 
down into their seats—the bell rang—the loco- 
motive panted—the whistle shrieked—and away 
glided the train. 

At the third station before it reached Boston, 
a foreign-looking gentleman entered the car and 
took a seat immediately behind the sisters. 
Women are never too old to dislike flattery, and 
the strange gentleman seemed to know this well 
enough. He talked with fluency, and was re- 
markable for that perfect ease so peculiarly 
characteristic of men who have seen much of the 
world. Miss Prudence was greatly charmed, 
and so, of course, was Miss Charity. In fact, 
long before they reached Boston they had placed 
themselves entirely under the protection of their 
new friend, observing that cities were so full of 
fraud and imposition it would be well to be on 
the right side, and embrace the services of one 
60 evidently a man of honor. Safely the party 
arrived at the Lowell Depot, when the two aunts, 
as though with one glance, espied their nephew. 

“O, Vincent—I mean Vandyke—how truly 
delighted we both are to meet you again! Bless 
us, we’ve had a world of trouble; but ’tis all 
over, thanks to this gentleman.” 

“ Major Fleecer,” whispered the stranger. 

“ Major Fleecer,” importuned Charity. 

“Major Fleecer,” followed up Prudence. 

Vandyke made his acknowledgements to the 
major in behalf of his relatives, and on receiving 
an invitation to Winter Street for the next day, 
he quitted them with an ease and grace which 
could only have been acquired in Paris. 

On the arrival of the party to the artist’s 


lodgings, the ladies once again confessed the 
fullness of their hearts, for next toGeorge Wash- 
ington and Daniel Webster, their admiration was 
Vandyke Brown. This torrent was suddenly 
diverted by a scream from Aunt Prudence, 
indicating that one of their nine boxes was 
missing ! 

Vandyke hurried back to the depot, but re- 
turned with no favorable tidings. The loss, how- 
ever, was soon forgotten, and inquiries were 
anxiously made respecting the mansions which 
contained the splendid efforts of their nephew’s 
pencil, of the large sums he received, and the 
great millionaires with whom he associated. 

“My dear aunts,” said he, “your affection for 
me leads you sadly into extremes. I am doing 
well, but not greatly. My very existence is not 
known to above fifty persons; and as to wealth, 
I believe a thousand dollars to be no other than 
the Phenix.” But when, soon afierwards he 
represented the friendship he really did enjoy, in 
respect of Horace Montford, and the patronage 
of Beacon Street, their congratulations were 
without bounds. 

Vandyke’s duties occupied him much abroad, 
especially those to his pupil, Marianna Egerton. 
Montford called about this time in Winter Street, 
and as he was accustomed, stepped into one of 
the apartments in which were seated the two 
aunts. Conversation was soon entered on—the 
subject, Vandyke—one always interesting to 
Montford ; while to Prudence and Charity it was 
the only one which could ever become a subject 
of conversation at all. 

“ Ah,” continued Prudence, “ Vandyke is not 
a young man to boast of these things; but we 
know, Mr. Montford, what must not be told, that 
our nephew’s reputation is prodigious !” 

“ Prodigious !” exclaimed Charity, in the same 
key. 

“T certainly was not aware,” observed their 
visitor, somewhat, coldly, “his success was so 

“Vandyke does not desire these things to be 
much talked about,” responded ‘Prudence, sen- 
tentiously ; “but there is not a day but some 
great man is with him; and the sums of money 
he receives are positively bewildering !” 

“ Positively bewildering !” appended Charity. 

Montford again expressed his surprise at this 
intelligence. He made several attempts at di- 
verting the conversation ; but this being impos- 
sible, two to one were the odds against him; on 
no other subject could they converse than their 
nephew and his successes, with which Montford 
was pursued till he took refuge in the open 
street. 
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It was Inte in the day when Vandyke returned 
home, and a further hour elapsed before he en- 
tered the usual sitting-room. His face was pale, 
and his whole frame agitated. 

“Our dear nephew!” exclaimed Charity. 

“ Our dear nephew!” uttered Prudence. 

“You look ill, unhappy, what is it? Your 
friend, Mr. Montford has been here this morn- 
ing, and I protest we rang a very peal upon your 
merits, enough to make your cheeks burn.” 

“You have destroyed me!” exclaimed he. 

“ Destroyed you ?” ejaculated Aunt Charity. 

“ Destroyed you?” reiterated Aunt Prudence, 
an octave higher. 

“See—read,” continued Vandyke, throwing a 
letter on the table, and himself into an arm-chair, 
“ read—read |” 


“Dear Mr. Brown,—My love of candor 
may possibly lead me to extremes. You have 
from time to time concealed from me the true 
state of your professional situation. That it is 
cheering I congratulate you, but out of the abun- 
dance of your recent pecuniary returns, you 
might have been induced to acknowledye your 
obligations to me on the 26th of last month, b 
an offer at least more honorable than that which 
I now discover to have been a subterfuge. I 
am still willing to remain your sincere friend. 

Horace Montrorp.” 


We will not dwell on the scene which followed. 
Charity and Prudence, to do them justice, were 
as much distressed as Vandyke himself, but still 
protesting that as they had done all for the best, 
all was fur the best. 

In the course of that day the artist wrote a let- 
ter to Horace Montford, enclosing five hundred 
dollars, which he had much ado to scrape to- 
gether, in which, as he could not forbear an ex- 
pression of scorn at the imputation of subterfuge, 
he manifested but little desire fur further vindi- 
cation. This done, he turned his attention for 
the last time to the miniature of Fanny Pilking- 
ton, and it was some consolation to him to find 
that he had executed his task with a happy 
effect. 

But Vandyke passed a restless night; and 
rising early he proceeded to the neighborhood of 
Roxbury, where he had some professional en- 
gagement. He had not been long gone when 
Major Fleecer paid a visit to Prudence and 
Charity. Anxious as they were to repair their 
late mischief, they were rejoiced at the prompt 
attention of one so familiar with the great and 
wealthy, and desirous of turning this timely 
acquaintance to Vandyke’s advantage. 

The first subject of conversation was the loss 
of one of the nine boxes, at which the majur ex- 
pressed a horror so theatrical that the ladies 


positively glowed with gratitude, and at once 
entered into the full history of the inadvertence 
of yesterday. 

“ And though,” said Charity, in continuation, 
“Vandyke receives astonishing sums from 
prodigious persons, yet you must be aware, 
Major Fieecer—” 

“* Major Fleecer !” interposed Prudence. 

“That there are times when the best gentle- 
man in the land might require a small matter 
from a friend. But Vandyke is as proud as Mr, 
Montford himself, we can tell him !”’ 

“ We can tell him!” urged Prudence. 

“And the servant has directions this very 
morning for carrying this enclosure of five 
hundred dollars to his fickle companion.” 

“ Montford ?” repeated the elegant Major 
Fleecer. ‘ What! Mr. Montford of—of—” 

* Dorchester,” said Prudence, with quickness. 

“T have the honor,” proceeded the mejor, “ of 
the gentleman’s confidence, and I am thinking, 
ladies—” 

“Ah, if you would but think, dear Major 
Fleecer,” said Charity. 

“?Tis a pity peculiarities of temper on either 
side should interrupt so sincere a friendship. I 
will be the bearer of this letter myself. The mis- 
understanding I can reconcile, and trust me, 
dear ladies, 1 will do so.” 

On which the gratitude of the two ladies was 
again in a state of sublimation, and the major 
deposited the letter in his pocket with tuat pecu- 
liar sensation of delight only known to him who 
has resolved on a churitable action. 

“ And now,” said Charity, “ you are of course 
aware, sir, of Mr. Montford’s approaching union 
with Miss Pilkington ?” 

“ At one time I had reason to suspect it would 
have been all off,” replied the major, with inef- 
fable self-possession ; “ but de bonne foi, Mont- 
furd is to be married at last.” 

“As you know her, we fancy we can afford 
you a little surprise, which—but did you major, 
ever see her miniature ?” 

“ Never,” responded Major Fleecer, with great 
liveliness. 

“Then we will indeed surprise you, Vandyke 
is away, and we think would not be angry. Will 
you step into his studio ?” 

“ De bon gre!” exclaimed he, starting up. 
“T have just tive minutes at your command.” 

Charity, with Prudence close at her heels, now 
descended to the lower apartment, and the 
major followed, 

“ Yes, here it is, major, here it is! The key 
is in the lock of the secretary, how very fortu- 
nate! Here is the miniature of Miss Pilking- 
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ton. Did you ever see anything more beautiful, 
major ad 

“ No, not in all my travels !” exclaimed Major 
Fleecer, as he received it tenderly in his hands. 
“ What bewitching eyes—ah ! charming—charm- 
ing” And he tripped to the window more 
minutely to examine the treasure in question. 

But his attention appeared to be suddenly 
drawn aside by some half finished pictures at the 
other end of the room; to which having also 
drawn the observation of the ladies, he once 
again moved towards the secretary, and turning 
the key therein, exclaimed in a kind of mock 
heroic : 

“’Fore Heaven! we must consign the fair 
affiancee to her solitary chamber—there, there! 
And believe me, my dear ladies, without scandal, 
flesh and blcod would sometimes be safer under 
lock and key also, in this naughty town !” 

Charity here hid her face, and Prudence did 
the same. The party now broke up—the aunts 
to prepare fur their morning walk—and the ma- 
jor, as he reminded them, to deliver Vandyke’s 
letter to Mr. Montford. 

Linked arm in arm, and happy in the con- 
sciousness not only of desiring all for the best, 
but having effected the same, the two sisters 
presently found themselves on the Common. 
Crossing this beautiful place they reached Beacon 
Street, when they simultaneously exclaimed : 

“ Bless us, hereabouts is the residence of Col. 
Egerton. How fortunate ! here is an opportuni- 
ty fur thanking Mrs. Egerton for her attention to 
Vandyke—well, he deserves it. Marianna, too, 
sweet girl! and to convince her, also, how con. 
stantly she is in his thoughts. It will be an error 
at least on the right side.” 

Repeating which, they mounted the steps, and 
each raising a hand to the knocker, took a joint 
share in a double rap. 

In due course they were ushered up the stair- 
case and into a small drawing room. Mrs. 
Egerton, who was occupied on some embroidery 
work, rose to receive her visitors, who wee 
slightly awed, but a smile from the mistress of 
the mansion restored them to self-possession. 

“Mrs. Egerton,” commenced Charity, “we 
have taken the liberty, as near relatives of Van- 
dyke, our nephew—our name is Pettycoat—Mrs. 
Colonel Egerton—” 

“ Pettycoat, Mrs. Colonel Egerton,” added 
Prudence. 

“To express how happy and proud we both 
are at the favors which you, and indeed your 
whole family have shown him. And as Vandyke 
never fails to mention this, wherever he may be, 
We are sure you must allow he feels it.” 
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“ He feels it,” echoed Prudence. 

Mrs. Egerton’s attention was riveted, but Mrs, 
Egerton said not a word. 

“ You will, madame, be gratified to learn how 
greatly Vandyke is in request—and wore it not 
so, we know very well, many and many would 
be the half hours he would contrive to look in on 
you and Col. Egerton, and Miss Marianna, nor 
think anything of it—we mean, not at all in a 
professional light.” 

Mrs. Egerton here rose, and with a dignity 
that might have become the brow of Juno, said ; 

“I may, perhaps, but imperfectly express my- 


‘self on an occasion which I feel to be so extra- 


ordinary. My surprise utterly disables me from 
that reply best fitting this occurrence. I have at 
least to beg that you will not consider it necessary 
to prolong this interview.” 

“O, indeed, Mrs. Egerton, the trouble is noth- 
ing,” answered Charity, not at all, comprchend- 
ing the personage before her. ‘Ceremony with 
us must be quite out of the question. To speak 
the truth, we both hate it.” 

“ We both hate it,” said Prudence. 

At this moment a sprightly girl, lovely as 
Hebe, entered the room. Her cheek slightly 
glowed with surprise on beholding visitors. 

“ Miss Marianna Egerton, we presume,” pro- 
nounced Charity. ‘ How happy we both are in 
this testimony to the truth of Vandyke’s assertion 
—she is beautiful !” 

“ Miss Egerton,” interrupted Mrs. Egerton, 
* you will find me disengaged almost instantly— 
in the library, if you please.” 

And away glided the little goddess. 

“ Well, Mrs. Egerton, upon our words, we 
both declare, that you, as a mother we mean, 
must naturally feel great interest in that child ; 
and to see her happily married—for that is the 
word, after all—happily, we say—” 

“ Happily,” interposed Prudence. 

“ Must be your great object on this side of the 
grave. And although we could never approve & 
young lady of rank, sacrificing that rank by 
marrying positively below her, yet if the choice 
be ea gentleman born—for that is the main ques- 
tion—a gentleman born—” 

“A gentleman born,” assisted Prudence. 

“ He takes, as it were, his natural position.” 

“ My engagements,” interrupted Mrs. Egerton, 
in a hurried manner, as she rang the bell, “ to- 
tally forbid any extension of this proceeding.” 

A men servant immediately presented himself. 

“Nay, dear Mrs. Egerton, suffer us by no 
means to interfere with any of your domestic 
arrangements. Consider us not quite as stran- 
gers for Vendyke’s sake,” 
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“Jenkins!” exclaimed Mrs. Egerton, in a 
tone of voice scarcely her own as she looked 
towards the servant. 

“Dear me, dear me!” ejaculated Prudence, 
at this moment, “I protest it rains, rains like 
anything ; but we must be going. How mon- 
strous unlucky, Mrs. Egerton. Stop! stop!” 

Uttering which she rushed to the drawing- 
room window, which was partly unclosed, and 
stepping into the balcony began to scream 
violently for a coach, as a hack carriage was at 
the very moment passing. 

“ Coach !”” shouted Prudence. 

“Coach !’’ screamed Charity, who by this 
time had followed into the balcony. 

“Coach! here! here!” at Mrs. Colonel 
Egerton’s !” 

Mrs. Egerton had quitted the apartment, 
And now descending in precisely the same state 
of happiness they had entered, the two aunts 
stepped into the vehicle, and pursued their 
journey home. They soon reached Winter 


Street, and the exertions they had made during 
the day for their nephew’s advantage, produced 
them much satisfaction, so that they retired to rest 
in pleasing anticipation of the morrow. 

And the morrow came. Vandyke, more com- 


posed, yet far from happy, entered not his paint- 
ing room till the day was somewhat advanced, 
and was now about to proceed with some work 
of his pencil, when Horace Moniford was 
announced. 

“Mr. Vandyke Brown,” said he, almost 
fiercely, “I present myself here on an occasion, 
which I at once declare has given me more pain 
than any occurrence of my life. The affront 
which has been passed on a relation of my own, 
by an act which no ignorance can palliate, 
demands, sir, an atonement.” 

Vandyke drew up like a crested serpent, and 
Moniford thus went on: 

“ My words have reference to the family of 
Col. Egerton. Is it necessary, sir, to name that 
visit—application—I know not the terms I should 
use—which took place yesterday in Beacon 
Street, on your behalf, and I must conclude, 
with your sanction ?” 

“ You will still proceed, sir, if you please,” 
said Vandyke, calmly. “As yet, your address 
is aliogether unintelligible.” 

Moniford surveyed him for a moment in fixed 
astonishwent, and then resumed : 

“The transaction to which I allude was the 
expression of a familiarity on your part with the 
family of Col. Egerton, to which the nearest 
relative could scarcely in propriety be admitied 
—that you had an influence of no slight nature 


over the mind of his daughter—and had actually 
advertised yourself her fuvored admirer.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Vandyke, “ what 
is this? Mr. Montford, l implore you, tell me 
who—where is the enemy who would thus 
destroy me ?” 

Montford was for a moment undecided. 

“ The visit was from your relatives—the ladies 
now staying in your house.” 

“My aunts?” And he almost screamed in 
his distress. 

“Yes, Vandyke, here we are!” exclaimed 
Prudence, as the door opened, and discovered 
the indivisible sisters. ‘Here we are! Ah! 
Mr. Montford, we knew Major Fleecer would 
make all things comfortable again.” 

“Woman! woman!” vociferated Vandyke, 
“in mercy, tempt me no further.” 

“Tempt you, Vandyke ?” 

“Tempt you, Vandyke ?” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” continued 
the sobving Charity, “afier the pains we both 
took to convince Mrs. Egerton how partial you 
were to the whole family. Have we no: done 
everything for the best ?” 

Here Vandyke groaned from his heart’s core. 

“And can you behave with so much harsh- 
ness, Mr. Montford, after the trouble the major 
has had in returning you that ugly loan of five 
hundred dollars as he did?” 

“ Five hundred dollars as he did,” energetically 
added Prudence. 

“ Major?” demanded Montford. 
do these ladies refer ?” 

“To whom? Why to Major Fleecer himself,” 
cried the yet sobbing lady, “‘who undertook to 
deliver Vandyke’s enclosure into your own 
hands. Surely, our request was an error on the 
right side.” 

“ On the right side,” wept Prudence. 

Vandyke could now scarcely be called him- 
self; but gnashing his teeth, he thrust his hands 
vivlently through his abundant locks, and stared 
at vacancy. The other began to feel a spark of 
pity; he also began to suspect poor Vandyke 
had been the double victim of chance and 
design. 

“Mr. Montford,” said he, mournfully, “ it is 
no longer possible to contend against events 
which have so successfully conspired to my un- 
doing. That I have lost your regard would al- 
most render me indifferent to whatever can now 
befall 

The two aunts here set up a cry so audible, 
that, had Montford attempted to speak, not a 
syllable could have been heard. At length, 
however, he said : 


“To whom 
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“ Mr. Brown, I may have been, yes, sincerely 
do I hope I have been wrong. Let me again 
have an opportunity of seeing you to-morrow. 
Come, I will take my miniature,” added he, 
more privately, “ and to-morrow you shall know 
my opinion.” 

Mechanically rising, Vandyke moved to the 
secretary, and unlocking it, passed his hand 
hastily over various articles within. 

“The min—Miss—Mr. MontfordI know 
not—” And then as he scattered the said arti- 
cles on either side, “ Merciful Judge !”’ implored 
he, “why am I tormented thus? The minia- 
ture—the miniature of Miss Pilkington !” 

“ The miniature, Vandyke ?” clamored Aunt 
Charity. 

“The miniature, Vandyke?”’ cried Aunt 
Prudence. 

“ Free me from torture! Where is the thing, 
I ask?” At which he would have rushed 
furiously towards them, but was withheld by 
Montford. 

Uniting in one piercing shriek, the two aunts 
dropped into the same chair. 

“Ts it then lost?” demanded Montford. 

“ Lost? Why all—ay, all is lost !” shouted he, 
frantically. ‘‘ All life possessed or promised !” 

“ For goodness sake, frighten us not so,” said 
the weeping Charity. ‘‘ Miss Pilkington’s pic- 
ture is not lost. We can tell that, and the major 
can tell that, for he locked it safe in the secretary 
with his own hands, and made a speech upon it, 
too, did the major.” 

“The what ?—the who ?” screamed Vandyke. 
“ That ruffian cutpurse, for such I swear he is! 
Hear them—see them, sir, these women! Tell 
them I am driven from my home, my country—” 

Montford, really apprehensive something of a 
serious nature was about to happen, felt himself 
called on in pure humanity to interfere. He 
could no longer doubt the miniature had been 
stolen ; but the loss of it, which at any other 
time would have called forth any powers which 
he himself possessed for playing the madman, 
was now furgoiten in his anxiety for his friend. 

“No, Vandyke,” he said, “your name, your 
reputation shall be spotless before the world, as 
I call Heaven to witness I believe them.” And 
he hurried the artist from the apartment. 

It would be quite needless to observe that our 
friends had seen the last of Major Fleecer. 

“I will not quit you till these wounds are 
closed.” 

Such were the last words of Montford to 
Vandyke ; and he was fuithful to his pledge. 
All was agai well, with this exception only—the 
artist could never be persuaded to resume his 
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duties in the Egerton family. On the day before 
Montford’s marriage, Vandyke hastily entered 
his apartment, forcing into his grasp the regretted 
miniature. It had accidentally caught his eye 
at the window of a pawnbroker’s shop in Salem 
Street, whence he instantly recovered it, and so 
truly rejoiced were both friends, that they actually 
separated without one thought of the missing 
diamonds. The two aunts once again arrived at 
Pumpkinville without the loss of another box. 
Their quotidian occupation of doing “ all for the 
best” was for many months as much their delight 
as ever. Only one appeal could prevail, and the 
hour was come, assailed by the same malady, 
they expired on the same day, and were buried 
in the same grave. 

Vandyke Brown is still painting portraits in 


Boston. 
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UNFORTUNATE SLURRING. 

A chorister of a country church lately made a 
sad mistake in the choice of a tune, there being 
a long s/ur in it, which came directly upon an un- 
fortunate word, which produced a startling etfect, 
namely : 


‘* With reverence let the saints appear. 
And bow-wow-wow before the Lord.’ 


The clergyman’s little wisset pup, happening to 
catch the note, sung out his treble pipe, started 
the squire’s old Towser’s full bass, and in an 
instant the whole posse of dogs set up such a 
chorus that Handel’s hailstorm would have 
dwindled into mustard-seed in comparison.— 
Maine Farmer. 


SISTERLY DEVOTION. 

There is a young lady living in Saratoga, who 
has visited the grave of a sister every morning 
fur three years. A more touching sight we have 
never seen, in this inconstant and forgetful 
world, than this devout maiden kneeling to place 
flowers upon the green coverlid of a sisters 
“narrow bed,” and to repeat her morning 
prayers, where none but God can hear them. 
There is a fanaticism of the atfections which one 
cannot bat reverence ; and the scene we have al- 
lud d to makes the love of woman holy, even to 
those whose skepticism has become chronic.—N. 
Y. Mirror. 


SHARP PRACTICE. 
A deputy sheriff in Rochester, recently, having 


aWwarrant fora certain hack driver, weut down 
to the depot, where sat Jehu waiting for a pas- 
senger, and quietly saying that he was in a hurry 
to ride up to the jail, entered the hack and was 
whisked of. When Jeha reached the spot and 
let the deputy out, it was with some surprise that 
he learned from that functionary that he had bet- 
ter “come along.” Jehu went along, and now 
muses over the effeminacy of deputy sheriffs and 
his own gullibility—TZroy Whig. 


An echo is the shadow of a sound,a voice 
without a mouth, a word without a tongue. 


THE SPAEWIFE OF GLEN-DEARG. 


STELLA—A BALLAD. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Stands a tombstone in the meadow, 
Gleaming ghastly white, 

On a grass-mound lies its shadow 
Through the lonely night: 

Day and night the shadow lieth 
On me like a pall, 

And my weary spirit sigheth 
Sighs continual ; 

For beneath the grass-mound sleepeth 
She who loved me best, 

And the stone its record keepeth, 
Stella—gone te rest!”? 

*Days a-gone, in Merrie England 
Dwelt the Earl Le Reine, 

Richest noble in that king-land, 
Haughtiest, too, I ween! 

Acres broad composed his manor, 
Strong his castle towers; 

Never his victorious banner 
Bowed to hostile powers: 

Yet I envied not his splendor, 
Envied not his pride, 

Only wished to know the tender 


Stella as my bride. 


Scoffed the earl the fervent passion 

Which I dared reveal: 
“ Thinkest thou, ignoble, rash one, 

Tis for Stella’s weal 

Thus to wed a peasant nameless? 
Get thee hence!” I smiled; 

Though untitled, I was blameless, 
Heart all undefiled ; 

And that night his cherished daughter 
Far from Reine I bore, 

failing o’er Atlantic water 
To a western shore. 


Lived we there in peace together 
For a season brief; 

Till the hostile wintry weather, 
Till the fall of leaf: 

O, how blest that sweet fruition, 
Far too sweet to last! 

O, how sad that dark transition! 
Joy was quick o’erpast: 

Was it that I loved thee, Stella, 
With a love too high, 

That, on earth no more a dweller, 
Thou hadst need to die’ 

Came the Winter, black and surly, 
With his howling storms; 

Faded then my star full early, 
Faded from my arms: 

Cherished one! death's cruel ravage 
Spares not early bloom: 

Thou wast stricken in this savage, 
Stern New England home. 

This is why the tombstone shineth 
By the lonely shore, 

Why my heart in grief repineth, 


Hopeless evermore. 


There is nothing like a fixed, steady aim. It 
dignifies your nature, and ensures success. 
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THE SPAEWIFE OF GLEN-DEARG. 
BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Torics, like times, are apt to become common 
by frequent use, “ and none save a donkey,” says 
a late writer, ‘ would pitch upon tunes whistled 
by cabmen, and try to pass them off as his own 
fancies.” Thus is it with the romance of history, 
especially that of the Highlands; before Scott’s 
day, a rich mine for original matter—since then, 
worn threadbare by modern romancers, who, 
taking a fancy to the primitive manners and cus- 
toms of these remote regions, have vainly imag- 
ined the public would never weary of them—only 


-| to find where they would bring a killed High- 


lander forward as a novelty, that the market had 
been forestalled. Yet have I, as a descendant 
of those who once wore plaid, and plume, and 
sporan, still a lingering fancy to add occasionally 
a fresh stone to the cairn—going back to the 
days of the knights of Stirling, of clanship, and 
claymores. 

At the time in which our story is laid, it was 
the custom when the might of the feudal aris- 
tocracy controlled the people’s rights—insulting 
at will, and with impunity, the royal burghs of 
Scotland—for these to elect their chief magis- 
trate, or provost, not, as in the present day, from 
out the order of its shop keepers, but to select 
some powerful noble, who was expected, on 
being chosen to the pre-eminence, to stand their 
friend at court in all matters that concerned the 
public weal. Many of these barons made their 
clans pay dearly for their protection, availing 
themselves of their retainers’ dependence in an 
unjustifiable degree, obtaining large grants of 
lands, ete. Still, there were others of the great 
chiefs satisfied with the powerfal aid afforded by. 
their clans in their feudal quarrels; and of this 
class were the great Earls of March and Doug- 
las, who accepted the services of their followers 
without scruple, repaying them by grants of ten- 
ements belonging to the burgh, which they had 
won either by arguments in the council, or deeds 
of daring in the field. 

Among the lesser barons, as the MacKeans, 
the MacKenzies and MacGregors—men whose 
great personal strength, and feats of prowess, 
rendered them feared and lawless—some there 
were who lived turbulent and dangerous lives, 
holding it a shame to want for aught that might 
be had for the taking. Their neighbors in the 
Lowland line, desirous to enjoy either lives or 
property in quiet, were in the habit of paying a 
sort of compromise, either in cattle or protection 
money—it being no unusual occurrence for these 
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Jawlegs caterans to drive off to their Highland 
fastness a hundred and fifty head of cattle in a 
drove, over night, from such as accounted such 
compromise dishonorable. These droves were 
often disposed of, at the fair of Stirling Brig, to 
the Lowlanders, and it was on the day following 
the fair that our story begins. 

A Highlander is never so happy as on such 
occasions, especially if the market is brisk. 
Moreover, the difficult trade of driving cattle 
over wild tracts of country suited the Gael as 
well as that of war, according, as it did, with their 
habits of patient endurance and migratory exer- 
tion. Economical in their habits, a few hand- 
fuls of oat-meal completed. their victualling 
equipment ; while their skene-dhu, or dirk, stuck 
in their belt, and cudgel to urge on the cattle, 
were their only outfit. To the Celt, there was a 
variety in the journey that exercised alike his 
love of action and natural curiosity. One of this 
class, one who prided himself as much in follow- 
ing a drove of cattle as he would have felt in 
following the banner of his feudal lord, had set 
out with a drove that had found their way mys- 
teriously from Monteith castle to his native High- 
lands, and, sold the day previous at the fair, he 
was now about to drive to the Lowland line for 
the shambles. 

Not a Giunamie among them all at the fair had 
cocked his blue bonnet as knowingly as Jamie 
Lachlan, certain as he was that young Jessie 
Donne would have given brooch and kirtle to 
have been sure that he would pass by Stirling 
Brig on the morrow, that she might journey on 
to Falkirk under his escort—such being the 
primitive manners of these simple minded 
people. 

Jamie had not proceeded more than a mile on 
this way, when arrested by a shrill voice calling 
apen him to stop. Brave as he was, yet his 
heart ceased its pulsations as the thought flashed 
upon him that he was crossing the haunted 
Glen<dearg. Jamie would have rushed fearlessly 
upon aa enemy in battle, as a wild bull upon 
fixed bayonets, at his chief’s bidding; yet now 
ihe quailed before a visionary terror, as looking 
round «pon the scene, he could not but admit it 
well chosen for the abode of the prophesying 
Spirit knewn for many a mile around as the 
Spaewile of Glen-dearg. Again his name was 
called in @ wild and thrilling tone. 

“Stay a bit, Jamie Lashlen—vide a blink, 
will ye 

“ Who are ye, an’ what do ye spear ?” 

“Just te wish ye luck on yer journey, an’ a 
safe return hame,” answered the voice. And 
the speaker, a tall, wild-looking female, rose 
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from behind the rocks that had concealed her 
from view. 

Large and black eyes looked out from beneath 
her curch, or hood, as with a long, fearless stride 
she advanced, flinging back the bright tartan in 
which the scarlet of the cloudsberry predom- 
inated. Jamie and his comrade, Michael Donne 
(the brother of Jessie), drew instinctively nearer, 
as if for mutual protection, each endeavoring to 
collect his scattered ideas as a few bold strides 
brought the spaewife before them. 

“‘ Stay, Jamie Lachlan, bide a wee, an’ cross 
my palm for luck, the morn.” 

While mentally asking “what ould-warld 
cantrip will she do to the cattle, I wonder?” he 
put a small silver coin in her hand. But not of 
the cattle was she thinking just then, as with a 
ghastly look she stood apart, her eyes glaring 
wildly, as she exclaimed : 

“QOhonari! Ohonari! Not all Saint Mungo’s 
charms can save ye frae bluid-shed, gin ye cross 
the carse o’ Stirling, the day!’ 

“ For shame, Moll! to try to deter me, an’ I 
suld hae been at Stirling Brig already.” 

“TI tell ye there’s blaid on yer hand, an’ bluid 
on yer skene-dhu ; so pass not by Stirling Cas- 
tle, nor gae to Falkirk the day, Jamie.” 

The young Highlander essayed to laugh; but 
his comrade reminding him that few, very few, 
of Moll’s predictions fell to the ground, the 
camy Celt asked : 

“ Even gin ye see bluid on my dirk, do ye see 
my winding sheet, to the fore?” 

“Na, na, ye will na be hurt yersel’, but ye will 
spill gentle bluid the day, Jamie. Ye will be 
saved in the sanctuary, but none the less rich an’ 
red is the gentle bluid that I see in the clear 
sunlight on yer skene dhu. Ye need na snort, 
Jamie Lachlan. I wish ye wad nae gang to 
Falkirk the day—though gang ye will, here’s a 
godspeed to ye!” - 

“An’ here’s a bit siller for yer caution, Moll— 
though I’m thinkin’ were some o’ the sprack lads 
o’ Dumfries-shire to catch ye out o’ Glen-dearg, 
neither Eskdale callant, nor Liddesdale fighting 
Charlie, nor Lustruther bairn, nor Lockerly lad, 
could save ye frae a Scoteh dyke, or a seat on 
the ducking-stool, tak’ my certie, fort!” 

“And what gars Moll o’ the Glen for Scotch 
dyke or callant? Has she nae the taish-a-tarach 
(second sight) to steer her clear 0’ either ?”’ 

Still, she took the small silver coin with which 
he crossed her palm, without resenting the rather 
depreciating manner in which it was bestowed, 
disappearing as suddenly behind the rocks as she 
had before interrupted their progress. 

“ Troth, an’ I wish some o’ the Liddesdale 
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lads had the drownin’ of the auld witch, J do! 
To threep down on me that gentle bluid lay on 
my skene-dhu, the day! Deil a warlock that ever 
scudded o’ nights on a broomstick through 
Dymayett,ever got a body into mair trouble 
than auld Moll o’ Tamahourich, now she’s set 
up for Spaewife o’ Glen-dearg.” 

Thus saying, Jamie drove on his cattle. He 
was in the greater haste, that the sun had now 
fairly risen, and he and Michael were eager to 
meet Jessie, whom they knew was by this time 
awaiting them at Stirling Brig. 

Our young Highlanders had traversed the 
grassy wilds of Liddesdale, and were progress- 
ing on towards Stirling, when sounds of unusual 
bustle broke upon them. Horns were blown; 
and as they neared the town, they saw plaids 
fluttering, and the Highland clans of Armandale 
hastening onward, on both sides the river, as 
Scotland’s rampant lion on his shield of gold was 
flung to the breeze, floating from the towers of 
Stirling Castle. 

As our wayfarers approached the bridge, they 
were met by Jessie Donne. She had been sitting 
for some time on a stone, awaiting their ap- 
proach. And here it will be necessary to trace 
back the events that caused the simple Highland 
maiden to be so far from her mountain home. 

Jessie Donne was the foster sister of the young 
countess Elizabeth of Dunbar, so lately wedded, 
then separated, even from the altar, from her 
princely husband, the young Duke of Rothsay. 
Much attached to her noble mistress, Jessie pre- 
ferred remaining in her service to returning to 
her Highland home and the rude society of its 
Gaelic caterans and drovers. She had obtained 
permission to visit an uncle in Falkirk, had 
made an appointment with her brother the pre- 
vious day, at the fair, to go in his company, and 
had passed the night in the hospital of the 
Dominican convent, by token that she had 
brought an offering for the altar from the Count- 
ess of Dunbar. She wore the blue tartan of the 
March clan, but was better appointed than young 
females of her grade—her well-fitting jacket fas- 
tening with silver buttons, while asmall chain or 
cross of the same bright metal hung suspended 
from her neck. Her blue fringed petticoats were 
short, showing the silver-tasselled garters and 
scarlet hose that encased her well-turned ankle, 
as well as the neat-fitting buskins of Spanish 
leather. 

Wholly unlike the coarse-featured boys of 
Drover Donne’s family, Jessie bore a decided 
likeness, both in person and manners, to her 
young and noble mistress—having the bright 
eyes, white teeth, brilliant complexion and sunny 
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smile of Elizabeth of Dunbar—her arch smile 
and dimpled chin bearing the character of the 
earl’s in his sunny moments. Indeed, so like 
was she to the noble Lady Elizabeth, in her fair 
complexion, luxuriant brown curls, and delicate 
features, that Jessie Donne was much more com- 
monly known as Jessie McCombich (child of my 
friend), it being well remembered that her 
mother, who had been a serving damsel of the 
late Countess of March, before her somewhat 
sudden marriage to old Michael Donne, had 
been the most beautiful lass that bloomed in the 
distant wilds of Ben-Lomond. 

Just as Jessie had shook hands with her brother 
Michael and his friend, Jamie Lachlan, the 
youthful trio were startled with a shout of— 
“Place there! Make way for the Duke of - 
Rothsay 

“Nay, drive not the cattle helter skelter on 
my score. But what have we here ‘—pretty 
little Jessie McCombich !” 

Gladly would the young girl have escaped ; for 
had a lightning bolt from heaven fallen at her 
feet, she had not trembled more than when, on 
looking up, she saw in the prince’s companion 
the grim Archibald of Douglas—the dreaded 
earl whom all knew by his swart complexion, 
bull’s-hide coat, and unmistakable air of indom- 
itable pride. 

The prince was seated on a noble Arabian 
steed that he managed with easy grace. His 
apparel was rich, his limbs slight and graceful, 
his face handsome, though lines of care were 
graven on his young brow, and his cheek was 
pale, albeit now lit up with a pleased smile as he 
recognized the foster sister of Elizabeth of Dunbar. 

Rothsay had noted the look of haggard. fear 
that paled the young girl’s brow as her glance 
encountered his stern-visaged father-in-law; and 
turning his pleased look from her, bent it con- 
temptuously on the terrible earl, as, bidding her 
approach, he asked if she were just from Bute. 

Fain would Jessie Donne have spoken of her 
young mistress, but in presence of the grim 
Douglas, it might not be. 

“T came to Stirling, please your highness, to 
the fair, and stayed last night at the Dominican 
convent. More, it would not be fitting your 
grace to ask, nor the serving maid of the Count- 
ess of March to tell.” . 

“By my dukedom! but you coy it finely for a 
damsel travelling the highway with a troop of 
drovers !” 

The frightened girl here hoped to escape, but 
the duke’s humor was not to be thwarted. 

“TI must have that blue shoulder-knot of 
yours, Jessie, to wear the colors of Dunbar and 
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March for the day. So hand it here, my pretty 
Brandannes.”’* 

Trembling and blushing, Jessie loosened it 
from the fastening brooch and timidly presented 
it to the wilful duke. 

“Handsomely done! Now take Rothsay’s 
purse in return!” And he fastened the azure 
knot in his breast. 

A darkness as of midnight gathered on the 
dreaded Douglas’s brow on seeing the colors of 
March thus taken in bravado by his contemptu- 
ous son-in-law, and placed in triumph in his 
breast ; and an exclamation of wrath burst in a 
fierce growl—though inarticulate, still so por- 
tentous that all around trembled. 

“QO, I crave pardon, my lord! I see the riders 
of Dunbar, and will haste to meet the noble Earl 
of March,” was the only and scornful notice 
taken by the prince, who setting spurs to his 
horse, the beautifal animal bounded in the air; 
then curvetting, while his accomplished rider 
gracefully handled the reins, suddenly set off 
with the speed of the lapwing for the castle. 

The fiery Earl of March and haughty Douglas 
had returned, each from his own strong fortilace, 
to Stirling. Robert of Scotland, the second of 
the ill-fated Stuart race, had in their absence lis- 
tened, though impatiently, to his brother, whom 
he had created Duke of Albany, albeit his own 
title, before ascending the Scottish throne, was 
simply that of Earl of Carrick. The duke had 
long endeavored to sow dissensions between the 
king and his son David, Duke of Rothsay, a 
young man of high spirit and talent, on whom 
the fond father had bestowed the first title of 
ducal rank ever known in Scotland. Much had 
the austere court and sedate country been dis- 
turbed, of late, by rumors of the young prince’s 
fugitive amours—the more, that the handsome 
stripling had been some months a married man. 
Yet many there were, over whom his joyous 
temper and graciousness had obtained an influ- 
ence, who made an excuse for his every derelic- 
tion in the marriage-bond itself; the hand of 
the pleasure-loving heir-apparent having been 
virtually put up to, the highest bidder, through 
the machinations of his Uncle Albany. Con- 
tracted to Elizabeth of Dunbar, the beautiful 
daughter of the Earl of March, the young Roth- 
say had become fondly attached to his prospective 
bride ; while an alliance with the powerful earl, 
who possessed the greater part of the eastern 
frontier, augured well for the firmer cementing of 
the Scottish throne. 

But if the feeble old king thought to raise the 


** Brandannes.”’ Se given to the inhab- 
itants of the Isle of Bute.— Dr. Leyden. 
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young Countess of Dunbar to share it with his 
son, he little knew the vindictive spirit of the re- 
sentful and terrible Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 
Nearly related to the throne, his present countess 
being the monarch’s eldest daughter, the great 
earl was alike to be feared from the extent of his 
lands, and the high offices of state with which he 
was invested, as well as his personal qualities of 
wisdom and valor, his indomitable pride, and 
feudal love of power. 

Keeping studiously aloof from court until 
after the espousals of the prince with the Count- 
ess of Dunbar, proudly postponing all voice in 
the negotiations, to show that they could not be 
concluded legally without it, he then stepped 
forward, offering his own daughter Marjory, a 
raw-boned, gawky woman, much older than the 
prince, with a dower far surpassing that tendered 
by the Earl of March. And this iniquitous 
proposal, influenced by cupidity and a fear of 
Douglas, Albany prevailed upon the king to ac- 
cept. The beautiful young Countess of Dunbar 
was sent home, without even offering an apology, 
and her husband, while protesting against the 
rite, wedded to a woman he could not love. 

Deeply resenting the affront put upon himself, 
as well as the wrong done his lovely daughter, 
the fiery Earl of March retired to his grim forti- 
lace in the Isle of Bute, where, if he meditated 
revenge, his great influence along the English 
frontier could place it in his power. In the 
meantime, the young David of Rothsay, in- 
censed at the sacrifice of his inclinations, took 
his own peculiar mode of venting his dis- 
pleasure by treating his hard-featured, grim- 
visaged wife with open neglect, and his danger- 
ous and formidable father-in-law with as undis- 
guised contempt—showing no regard whatever 
to the remonstrances of his Uncle Albany or the 
feeble old king, and thinking his father influenced 
over-much by his young wife, Queen Annabella, 
a beautiful and high-spirited woman, a daughter 
of the lordly house of Drammond—her ener- 
getic counsels being generally conveyed to the old 
king through her supple medium, Albany. Rob- 
ert’s feeble mind, like the chameleon, reflected 
generally the coloring of his brother’s firmer 
mind ; but now he was wearied of the disagree- 
able theme, and on hearing the horns announce 
the arrival of some fendal lord, he arose, and 
limping to reach the window, remarked impa- 
tiently: ‘ Enough of this subject; Rothsay has 
none of the defects you or the queen attribute to 
him.” Then finding that the riders had entered 
the gate, he added : © 

“ Your station commands a view of the court. 
Is that Douglas or Rothsay ?” 
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“ Neither—but the Earl of March.” 

“Has he a number of followers ?”’ asked the 
feeble king. But while he yet spoke, the gallant 
Earl of March entered the apartment, habited in 
the ordinary riding-dress of the time, wearing 
only his dirk in his belt—the page who bore his 
sword being left in the ante-chamber with the 


ms. 

His violet blue eyes bright as a falcon’s, his 
profusion of dark chestnut curls falling grace- 
fully round his fair brow and handsome face, the 
tall, well-built noble advanced courteously into 
the royal presence. Bending low before the 
king, his pleasant countenance yet wore a look 
of care, and his brow firmly knit as his glance 
fell on the perfidious, shifting Albany, showing 
traces of a hasty temper by no means unusual in 
a powerful feudal lord of the day. 

“ You have been long absent from our coun- 
cils, cousin of Dunbar, and much it glads me to 
see you back in Stirling.” 

“Thad thought my place at court supplied 
by a more acceptable councillor.” 

“Na,na, George. [Evil tidings there be of 
the unruly Highland clans breaking into open 
rebellion. Surely this is no time for George 
Randolph to desert the descendant of the Bruce ?”” 

“And cannot Archibald of Douglas protect 
his king from his own Highland Kerne ?” 


He had come with the purpose of bidding the: 


king farewell. Ere returning to Bute, he re- 
nounced his allegiance, living apart in his own 
feudal territories. King Robert, meantime, lit- 
tle aware of what was passing in the earl’s 
mind, was congratulating himself that he had 
come to court, as of old, to enter into the state’s 
councils. 

“ Right glad am I that you have come to-day, 
since Rothsay will himself preside in court, when 
you will see that he lacks neither in capacity in 
council, nor friendly greeting to a valued friend.” 

The earl’s haughty lips curved, and his proud 
brow wore a smile; he saw through the feeble 
stratagem to while his thoughts from the past. 
Neither knew that Rothsay was at that mo- 
ment on the road to Falkirk, in pursuit of our 
’ Highland drovers and fair Jessie Donne— 
troubling his princely head very little about 
either grim Douglas or fiery George of Dunbar. 

While Michael Donne had remained near his 
sister, Jamie Lachlan had leisurely driven the 
cattle on towards Falkirk. During this tem- 
porary separation of the young friends, Jamie’s 
mind was filled with unpleasant and conflicting 
thoughts. “ How came the Duke o’ Rothsay to 
recognize Jessie sae soon ?—he, the arrantest 
neer-do-weel in braid Scotland !”—forgetting that 
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the prince had often seen her when visiting Dun- 
bar Castle. 

While conjecture was busy with our young 
Highlander, a young noble of the court, Earl 
Beaton, rode up, calling out: 

“I say, Jock o’ the Glen!—where is the 
wench, Jessie McCombich ?” 

“Gin ye mean Jessie Donne, she’s just a wee 
blink beyont, wi’ her brither. But what gars ye 
ask 

“Hold your cat-o’-mountain tongue, for a 
lazy lurdane that ye are!” was the rather unsat- 
isfactory reply given by the young noble, who, 
reining up his horse, spoke a few words in an 
undertone toa slight, graceful rider, who with 
bonnet pulled over his face, and enveloped in 
the folds of the mantle (a practice much resorted 
to by the gallants of the day, when in search of 
forbidden adventure), seemed to wish to avoid 
recognition. 

At this moment Michael and Jessie Donne 
appeared, crossing the common that skirted the 
highway. 

“Ah, there comes my Brandannes linnet!” 
said the muffled gentleman, who, though un- 
known to Jamie, he easily guessed to be of high 
rank by the respect shown by his followers, and 
his own easy, indifferent manner of receiving it. 

“Fair linnet,” he said, ag the brother and 
sister approached, “I would fain believe that 
you see through my incognito, and comprehend 
the motive ?” 

“T cannot comprehend it, my lord ; but seeing 
our pace must be slow, would crave that you 
pass on, and let us pursue our way in peace.” 

“No other time so propitious as the present, 
pretty Jessie. I would ask what news you bring 
from Bute ?” 

“Tf your grace will but go to the Dominican 
convent, you can hear all you wish from a source 
more befitting the speech of your father’s 
son.” 

“Pray let my father’s son be the best judge 
thereof, fair croaker,” returned her persevering 
tormentor, whose rank appeared to place him 
beyond ceremony in addressing all around. 

“The bright lapwing was stricken down, for 
that its soaring hopes would mate with the young 
eagle; yet may the lapwing raise its graceful 
head again, mating with its own kind. Where 
it but droops awhile, in solitary grandeur, the 
poor linnet would droop and die,” spoke the fair 
girl, though with asmile so arch, and a mien so 
proudly regal, that Rothsay felt reproved (for it 
was he). 

Yet vexed at being thwarted, he merely said ; 
“Gallantly retorted, my Brandannes linnet!” 
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Then adding a word in an under tone to the 
young Lord Beaton, he turned rein, and followed 
by a page and groom, set spurs to his horse, and 
with speed of the lance-fly, returned to Stirling. 

Passing by the Earl of March with the swift- 
ness of a greyhound—not daring to encounter 

the steady gaze of the haughty noble, the peace 
of whose family he had sufficiently betrayed by 
wedding one daughter, without planning the ruin 
of the other—March muttered, as he looked 
after him : 

“And this is the welcome the unmannered 
boy gives to George of Dunbar!” 

And the prince speculated after this wise : 

“And where am I to bestow Jessie, if Beaton 
succeeds in smuggling her through Stirling? I 
cannot bring her here; the prior will receive no 
such contraband wares in the abbey. Then 
should March learn that I waylaid the wench! 
But above all else, that I should. have been dolt 
enough to trust the emprise to Beaton, and he 
such a born reprobate !” 

Our story is soon ended. Jamie Lachlan, not 
liking the motive that induced the young Lord 
Beaton to follow, drove on his cattle with a 
moody brow—the more that the youthful noble, 
throwing his reins to a page, and springing to 
the ground, walked for some distance at Jessie’s 
side. We will give’a portion of his conversation, 
that was unheard by the drover—the manage- 
ment of his cattle requiring all his care: 

“ Know ye not, Jessie, that the duke’s mar- 
riage to Marjory Douglas is informal ?” 

“And what is that to me ?” 

“ Simply that they being cousins, a dispensa- 
tion from Rome can be obtained ; and that beauty 
inferior to yours, Jessie, raised Catharine Logie 
to the Bruce’s throne, or history lies.” 

“And think you, Lord Beaton, that the Prince 
of Scotland is so demented as to neither fear the 
Douglas, nor the as powerful Earl of March ?”’ 

“There is a prophecy that the crown shall 
descend to a mountain maid ?” 

“ Yes, but of noble birth—” 

“And such are you!” he interrupted. “The 
young flewer of Ben-Lomond’s cheek flushes and 
his heart palsates with the same pure life-current 
that heaves the proud breast of Elizabeth of 
Dunbar.” 

Evincing no surprise, yet the fair girl’s beau- 
tiful brow contracted with disapprobation as she 
replied : 

“Dreams, all! And now, Lord Beaton, since 
we are near the monastery, I pray that you re- 
frain from bringing, by your unwished presence, 
either disgrace to me, or farther scandal to your 
dissipated master.” 
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In a moment the young lord’s courtly manner 
changed to a tone bold, haughty and determined. 

“You return with me, Jessie! Rothsay so 
wills it, and I am not the laggard to refuse his 
bidding at a herdsman’s word.” 

Thus saying, and beckoning to his groom, he 
laid his hand resolutely on her shoulder, just as 
the dust in the road clearing away, showed a 
gallant band of horsemen approaching, the boar'’s 
head of Dunbar floating on their standard. 

“?Tis March!” shouted Beaton. ‘‘ Now for 
the monastery !” 

But before he could reach the outer hospital, a 
hand of iron was thrust in his face, and Jamie 
Lachlan, who had seen him throw his mantle 
round Jessie’s head, ere bearing her from the 
road, drawing the dirk from his belt, plunged it 
to the hilt in the young noble’s breast, who, re- 
laxing his clasp, fell with a glazing eye and 
quivering lips on the blood-sprinkled heather ; 
while the athletic Highlander, not aware whose 
was the approaching standard, sped onward, 
bearing her he had rescued along to the sanc- 
tuary, where he vigorously rang the bell. 

Often in after years would our Highland 
Jamie recall the spaewife’s prophecy—when he 
had become the possessor of a grim tower, with — 
a thousand acres of barren heath, on the eastern 
frontier, well knowing that his strongest castle 
and broad lands would have been freely given by 
George of March, if asked, by him who had per- 
illed life to save the sweet Blandannes linnet 
from Duke Nothsay’s power. That unfortunate 
prince dying young, and his brother James fill- 
ing the throne, our erewhile drover, thanks to 
his noble patron George Dunbar, became pro- 
vost, when he often interposed his authority to 
save from the threatened peril of the ducking- 
stool his ancient prophesying iriend, Tax 
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STREET EDUCATION, 


A city missionary visited an unhappy young 
man in our jail, waiting his trial for a State 
prison crime. “Sir,” said the prisoner, tears 
running down his cheeks, “I had a good home 
education ; it was my street education that ruined 
me. I used to slip out of the house and go off 
with the boys; in the street I learned to lounge ; 
learned to swear, to smoke, to gamble and to 
pilfer. , sir, it is in the street that evil lurks to 
work the ruin of the young!”—Presbyterian 
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BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 


Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain; 
And to be 


with one we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain. 
CoLeRipes. 


MAGIC SLIPPERS. 


THE MAGIC SLIPPERS, 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Tv any one had wanted to find Eva Arnold, 
they would have had to look behind a shady and 
fragrant hedge of wild roses and grape vines. 
Thereisat the witch, as her brother Allen called 
her, with a book in her hand, and wonderful to 
relate, a grave look upon her face. But it was 
evident that the book had very little to do with 
the expression of her face, for she seemed scarce- 
ly conscious that she held it. 

“‘I do wonder if that tradition about our family 
is true. I will ask grandmother all about it when 
I see her.” 

Eva’s musing was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a head, through a gap in the hedge. The 
head rather resembled a brigand’s with its luxu- 
riant masses of coal black hair, but the face, dark 
though it was, was too pleasant-looking to belong 
toa brigand. Allen Arnold's body followed his 
head to the other side of the hedge, where he 
seated himself by the side of his sister. 

“‘ What are you doing now, you little mischief?” 

“If you refer to me,” said Eva, demurely, 
“T’m moralizing.” 

“ Moralizing! I much doubt if you know the 
meaning of the word, my little sister.” 

“If Lhaven’t been to college, I know some- 
thing,” retorted Eva. “ But only think, Allen, 
Gerty Wayland will be here to-morrow to spend 
the rest of the vacation with me. How glad I 
shall be, and you will too, for I know you can’t 
help falling in love with her.” 

“My dear little sister,” said Allen, lazily, as 
he tore in pieces a wild rose, “ what nonsensical 
ideas will get into your head. Asif J could fall 
in love with a red-headed divinity. A perfectly 
absurd idea, mademoiselle.”’ 

“ You mustn’t call her red-headed, Allen, for 
she is not that. Her hair is a light, golden color, 
and all the girls admire it very much.” 

“ Yes, I understand; all heroines in novels 
have golden ringlets. But you must get some 
oné else to play the hero besides me.” 

“Good-by, you great bunch of self-conceit 
and vanity,” said Eva, as she mischievously 
bounded over the low hedge, and ran towards the 
house, leaving Allen stretched upon the grass. 

“T do wonder if that tradition is true,” said 
little Eva, again, just as she was about to sink to 
sleep. “If itis true, and the shoes are yet in 
existence, I will borrow or steal them, and that 
as soon as possible.” 

A great cloud of dust, and a great rattle of 
wheels heralded the approach of the coach. And 
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in that coach was Eva’s long-looked-for school- 
mate, Gertrude Wayland. At the gate of Farmer 
Arnold’s substantial mansion stood Eva, waiting 
eagerly to catch the first glimpse of her friend. 
Her brother Allen, hidden in a secure nook, was 
also looking out with no little curiosity to see 
the red-haired divinity, so much vaunted by his 
sister. He would have been rather ashamed to 
have been detected by Eva, especially when all 
the ill-natured things he had said about her 
friend rose up before him. 

A tall, slight, delicate figure, with a certain air 
of quietness and dignity about it, descended from 
the coach. Allen staid just long enough to wit- 
ness the warm greeting between the divinity and 
his sister, and then he hurried away lest some 
one should observe and betray him. 

“ After all,” said he to himself, as he walked 
towards the brook with his fishing apparatus un- 
der his arm, “I did not dislike the looks of her as 
much as I thought'I shbuld, but that is no reason 
that I should fall in love with her.” And Allen, 
who had no small share of vanity, laughed aloud. 

He did not return till evening, and then being 
weary with his day’s work, he crept into the 
parlor in the summer twilight, and seated him- 
self comfortably in a great rocking-chair, for 
Allen by no means despised the comfortable 
things of this world. He had come in quite softly, 
and as there was no movement in the room, he 
fancied that he was alone. He was in the midst 
of a reverie, when suddenly he heard a low voice 
in the further corner of the apartment ; he fancied 
it was the sweetest voice he had ever heard, and 
though the song was a familiar one, and the 
voice of the singer was very low, as if she were 
only singing for her own amusement, yet to 
Allen’s really fine musical ear, it sounded better, 
infinitely better, than the most fashionable music 
he had everheard. Justas the song was finished, 
the singer rose from her dark corner and passed 
out of the door, almost brushing Allen in her 
passage. 

“ Heigho,” said Allen, to himself, “that’s the 
divinity I suppose. But what a splendid voice! 
It almost compensates for the red hair. T’ll ask 
her to sing these summer evenings. No, I wont 
either, for I dare say she’s like most other singersy 
must be teased and teased until one is tired to 
death. I'll not trouble myself about her.” 


“Now, Allen, I’ve caught you at last,” cried 
Eva, triumphantly, as she discovered her brother 
reading under the favorite hedge. ‘ Now stand 
up and let me introduce you to my friend Gerty, 
the best of schoolmates.” 

Allen arose and greeted the divinity in the 
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graceful and self-possessed manner natural to him. 
For the first time he had a full view of her face 
, by the morning light. It was not a beautifal 
face, not even a pleasing face at first sight, and 
Allen was a keen admirtr of beauty; but it was 
a peculiar face, such a one as makes an impression 
upon one’s mind not easily forgotten. Eva’s 
face was flushed with her morning walk, but 
Gertrude’s was remarkably pale ; there was, too, 
a soberness and dignity about her, which was 
entirely a stranger to Eva’s character. Allen, as 
he entered with much politeness though with 
little zeal into a conversation in which Eva took 
the principal share, secretly wondered how two 
such dissimilar characters could have formed 
such a close friendship. But he concluded that 
there was no accounting for women’s whims. 

“You must drive us over to grandmother’s 
to-day, Allen,” said Eva. “TI positively must 
go there to-day.” 

“And why to-day, most unaccountable little 
sister ¢” 

“For certain reasons of my own, which I shall 
not tell you. You would only laugh at me if I 
did.” 

“Well, then, if that is the case, I will drive 
you over, and as women never can keep a secret, 
in the course of time your’s will come out, and 
then I shall have my laugh.” 

“ Agreed,” said Eve, “only drive us over.” 

It was a pleasant drive of five or six miles, yet 
Allen, who usually took the principal part in a 
conversation, was remarkably quiet, listening to 
the chat of the two girls without attempting to 
interrupt it. 

Her hair was not red after all, it was really a 
pale, golden color, and floated around the white 
face, as he had seen it in some pictures. After 
all, she was unlike any one else he had ever 
known, and she had the sweetest voice he had 
ever heard. But the idea of falling in love with 
her was really too absurd to contemplate. 

“ Grandmother,” said Eva, after a long silence, 
which she employed in contemplating the move- 
ments of a very pretty little foot, which tapped 
nervously upon the floor, ‘Grandmother, I wish 
you would tell us the legend of the magic slippers, 

which I heard once when I was a very little girl. 
It’s a tradition about our family, isn’t it ?” 

“ Why, child, it’s only asilly story about a 
pair of slippers. No one believes it now-a-days.” 

“ But the story, grandmother, if you please.” 

“ Well,” said the old lady, as she adjusted her 
spectacles, “they say that an ancestor of ours 
was once climbing a steep and rugged hill and 
found near the top a poor man, covered with 
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wounds and nearly dead with cold and loss of 
blood. Our ancestor carried him home in his 
arms and tended him carefully until he was re- 
covered. When the stranger grew strong and 
well, they discovered that he was a very hand- 
some man, with eyes remarkable for their bril- 
liancy. When he was going away he gave to the 
wife of our ancestor, a pair of slippers. There 
was nothing remarkable about the slippers them- 
selves, but as the story runs, they were endowed 
with a rare gift by the stranger. Any woman in 
his benefactress’s family, whose feet these slippers 
would fit, provided also that she were a true- 
hearted woman, whilst she wore the magic slip- 
pers, would have all the wishes made at that 
time, realized. But there are but few of our 
family whose feet the shoes would fit ; from those 
who have worn them, however, there have come 
wonderful stories of their great virtue. But as 
for me, Eva, I have an idea that the story is all 
nonsense. The slippers would never begin to 
fit my feet, and I never had any faith in them, so 
that no wishes of mine ever were realized in that 
way.” 

“ But have you really got the slippers, grand- 
mother ?” said Eva, eagerly. 

“T did have them, when I was young, perhaps 
they are in the attic somewhere now. But bless 
my heart, child, you’re not going to hunt after 
them ?” 

“ Yes, grandmother, I really think they would 
fit me, and I should like to try them.” 

“ But one must have faith in them, in order to 
have their wishes realized.” 

“ And I believe I am just superstitious enough 
to believe in them,” said Eva. 

Such a looking,and such a devastation never was 
heard of before. Grandmother would have been 
struck dumb if she could have seen her attic dur- 
ing the progress of the hunt. Eva well deserved 
her name of “little mischief,” for there was not 
a box of any kind, not a solitary piece of furni- 
ture, but the well packed contents of which were 
straightway investigated and then thrown back 
in the most admirable confusion. Gerty set 
herself to putting to rights what Eva left in dis- 
order, but it was no easy job. Suddenly Eva 
uttered a cry of delight. From the recesses of 
an antique bureau she drew a mysterious parcel, 
and within the wrapper was the tiniest pair of 
curiously wrought slippers. 

“T’ve found them,” cried Eva, triumphantly ; 
“ now I wonder if they’Il fit? But I must show 
them to grandmother first.” 

And away ran the madcap, covered with dust, 
and a nest of bewildered spiders, which two 
things were the bane and the horror of grand- 
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mother’s life. The dust and spiders were brushed 
off, and then grandmother condescended to look 
at the slippers, which she identified as the magic 


pair. 
“ T declare,” said grandmother, “ if they don’t 
fit you exactly; one would think the} were made 


for you.” 


And sure enough they fitted exactly. Eva 
took them off very soon, and folded them up in 


their wrapper, remembering that grandmother 
had said, that she who wore them must be a true- 
hearted woman. She wanted time to think 
whether she were true-hearted or not. 

It so happened that Eva had no more opportu- 
nities for trying on the slippers whilst the visit 
lasted. So she carried them home with her. 
Allen did not make his appearance to drive them 
home, but in his stead sent one of the farm 
laborers. 

“O, Gerty!” cried Eva, as the farmhouse 
came in sight, “I am so glad we are at home; 
now I shall try my magic shoes.” 

But Eva’s usually quiet home was in a 
great state of excitement. Something unusual 
seemed to have happened, which affected all the 
household, though in different ways. Farmer 
Arnold, who had come in from his day’s labor, 
instead of resting quietly in his arm-chair, as was 
usual for him of an evening, walked restlessly 
to and fro with a troubled brow. Eva’s mother 
went softly to and fro with an expression of face, 
which Eva could not analyze. 

“ What has happened ?” asked Eva, anxiously, 
of Allen, when she found him alone upon that 
evening. 

“Why, the trouble is, that we are in danger of 
losing our old homestead. Some one has set up 
a claim to it, the falsity of which cannot be 
proved, because that an all-important paper has 
been lost. We have searched the house through, 
but our search has been useless. One hope still 
remains, that the paper may be at grandmotle:’s ; 
it might have been carried there amongst other 
papers. To-morrow I will drive over, as I am 
very anxious about the affair. The loss of this 
farm, after so many years of hard labor bestowed 
upon it, will almost kill father.” 

“Tt cannot be possible, Allen, that we shall 
have to leave this home of ours, where we were 

both born, and played together as children.” 

“Tt is not only possible, but very likely, my 
little sister. But I’ll not give up till I’ve searched 
grandmother’s house through and through,” said 

Allen, bravely. 

The next day was an anxious one to Eva, and 
in sympathy with her, Gerty was anxious also. 
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allow it. The little lady had no idea of having 
her schemes spoiled by such a movement. 

The long afternoon wore away slowly, as the 
girls watched the return of Allen from his search. 
Afternoon changed into evening, and the evening 
wore into the night. The family concluded that 
Allen was not coming that night, and accordingly 
they separated with no hope of seeing him till 
morning. But Eva felt confident that Allen 
would return that very night, so she sat up wait- 
ing for him, walking to and fro restlessly, and 
listening for the sound of his wheels. She fan- 
cied Gerty was asleep upon a sofa where she had 
persuaded her to lie down a few moments before. 
No one in the house was stirring. 

“ Now I shall try my magic shoes,” said Eva, 
aloud, to herself. I do hope and pray that I am 
true hearted.” 

One slipper was a little rebellious and would 
not go on easily, but Eva managed at last to get 
her foot into it. Then as Gerty seemed sound 
asleep, and could not hear, she ventured to speak 
her wishes aloud. 

“ First and foremost,” said Eva, “since it has 
been the greatest hope of my heart for a long 
time, Ido wish that my brother Allen would fall 
in love with and marry Gertrude Wayland. 
Secondly, I wish that the paper which proves our 
right to ‘this house of my childhood may be 
speedily found, and that my father may be as 
happy in the possession of that which his cheerful 
labor has endeared to him, as it is possible to be.” 

There was indeed the sound of wheels outside, 
and Eva ran down to meet Allen, without ever 
thinking of her slippers or wishes. She met him 
at the door, and at the first glance his anxious 
face told her that his search had been useless. 

“No hope left, Eva,” were his first words, 
“ Sooner or later we are likely to lose our home. 
Grandmother has searched her house from cellar 
to attic, and there is no sign of the paper.” 

Wearied and depressed, Allen cast his eyes 
downward, and they rested upon Eva’s embroi- 
dered slippers. 

“What a fanciful pair of slippers, Eva,” said 
Allen, suddenly roused from his weariness, 
“ Did you embroider those, little sister ?” 

“No,” said Eva, a little embarrassed, “they 
are not mine.” 

Wondering a little at Eva's evident confusion, 
Allen was about to relapse into his former 
anxious mood, when his sister took off one of the 
slippers, with the remark that it was much tighter 
than the other, she wondered why it didn’t fit. 
Allen took up the slipper mechanically, and com- 
menced examining it. There seemed to be 
something in the toe, which occupied considerable 


She talked of going home, but Eva would not 
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the room in a way that savored much of insanity. 
“I’ve found the precious paper, Eva,” said 
Allen, at length, overturning a table and all its 


contents, in his great joy. 
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space. Listlessly Allen pulled out that with 
which the toe was stuffed, and was only a little 
surprised when he discovered a neatly folded 
paper. He opened the paper much in the same 
way as he had taken it from the slipper, and then 
suddenly Eva was struck with unmingled won- 


said Gerty, “ especially the first, which seemed 
very improbable.” 

“ You're a traitor,” cried Eva. 

“Not at all,” was Gerty’s reply. “I couldn’t 
help hearing your wishes that night, for I was 


not asleep as you supposed.” 
der, to see her lately sad brother jumping around 


In the process of time Allen and Gerty were 
married, and little Eva, trusting and true-hearted, 
went on her way with a firm belief in the Macic 
SLIPrers. 


Suddenly the affair became clear to Eva. NATURAL BRIDGES. 
Some mischievous person at grandmother’s must | __ When a great body of water, says the Scien- 
: . ‘ tific (N. Y.) American, has accumulated in a lake 
have contied the paper into the slip — without until it overflows its barriers, the dam, if narrow 
ever dreaming that he was doing mischief. 


One by one the family came trooping down 


and soft, is rapidly washed away, and the sub- 
sequent traveller finds but a quiet river flowing 


stairs, aroused by the great noise of the over- | through a “notch” in a chain of mountains. 
turned table. But none felt that they had Effects somewhat analogous are produced by 


paid too dear for their trouble, when they heard 


the good news. 


“I wonder if Gertrude will sing to us, if 


the flowing of quiet rivers through a soft alluvial 
country of uniform level, where, as is the case 
with much of the country in the Rocky Mountain 
region, the streams are sunk several hundred feet 
I below the level of the general surface. But when, 


in eith fi ti f try, the upper 
should ask her?” said Allen to Eva, as he en- 


countered her in a passage where Eva could not 


escape him. 


surface is of a harder material than the base, it 
is possible for the water to force a passage be- 
neath, and leave the rocks above. There have 


“Why ask her, and find out for yourself,” doubtless been great numbers of such tempora- 


said Eva, as she dexterously eluded his grasp 


and darted past him. 


rily formed, and small ones exist at this day 
without attracting particular attention. The one 
over Cedar Creek, in Virginia, which is described 


So Allen, with a lack of confidence which was | in all the geographies, as quite a place of resort, 

des te vere of great height, and is made available as a 

oad g Y | means of carrying one of the common roads of 
confident fellow in general, requested the red- 


headed divinity to sing. 


the country across the stream ; but it seems des- 
tined to lose its laurels, in consequence of the 


ivini : . attention which, by a recent survey for a railroad, 

complied, without ‘the | to ensther, which ts bed 

least degree of hesitation or affectation. And | higher and wider and also used in the same way. 

the tones of her voice were so very sweet, that | The Abingdon Virginian describes Natural 
Allen in his heart declared—but it is no matter 


Bridge No. 2, which lies in Scott County, in that 


what All ared in hi State, as one compared with which the bridge over 

ot in bie any Cedar Creek is a mere trifle. The Scott bridge 
way. But it is morally certain that as Eva | extends across a chasm more than twice eighty 
came into the parlor a little while after, there was 


feet in width, and is four hundred and twenty 


no singing to be heard, but only one voice speak- | feet deep. We think this is higher than any 
ing very low. Eva declares that she made her | ®*tificial — 
escape as soon as possible, but the fact rests upon 


no proofs, so that it may be disbelieved. 


the same height. At the bottom of this gulf 
flows a larger and more rapid stream than Cedar 


Quito innocently, of course, Hive reminded | remarks; is wot copertctly that 
4 ginian m A 
| of Cedar Creek, but is not less bridge, with a 


course, it’s perfectly absurd warnitig you, for I 


broad wagon road located upon it. A recent 
survey for the Cumberland Gap Railroad passed 


have long ago given up all idea of making you through the arch of this bridge, and thus brought 


the hero of our novel.” 

Allen cast what he thought to be a very severe 
look upon the young tormentor, and was shocked 
to see the burst of laughter with which it was 
received. 

“ Gerty, I’m a firm believer in traditions, and 
especially that of the magic slippers,” said Eva, 


it into notice. It is described as the wildest and 
most stupendous curiosity in the United States. 


THE SEA. 

Lazily dip our quiet oars, 
As we steal away from the silent shores 
That erst have rung with the notes of glee, 
And re-echoed our heartfelt revelry. 
Slumbers the wave, but wherever the blade 
Reluctant a lingering plunge has made, 
Its path is witn flashes of pearl-foam bright, 

the sleeping billow springs into light. 
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AN INDIAN SONG. 


BY A. M. WARLAND. 


The timid deer doth so lightly spring, 
When man has tainted the breeze, 

That the calm wind at his leap doth sing, 

And he suorts with fear, till the woods ring 
At each old dead tree he sees. 


Tis sweet to hear the whipporwill lone, 
As close by the door she sighs, 
When the shades of eve have longer grown, 
And the night-owl gives a distant moan, 
And the moon begins to rise. 


But lighter is dark-eyed Eula’s bound, 
When my distant shout she hears; 

And sweeter far is the melting sound 

Which the wild woods catch and echo round 
Again, again to my ears. 


O, ‘tis-brave to feel the bounding tide, 
As it tingles through my veins; 
When my spear has pierced the she wolf's hide, 
And blood beats.from a wound in her side, 
And leaves in the grass its stains. 


But I feel a thrill that’s deeper yet, 

My blood gives a wilder bound, 
When my arms are round my Eula thrown, 
Aud her beating heart to mine is set, 

And we speak without a sound. 
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MILLY’S MISTAKE, 


BY RACHEL MOORE. 


Stow y along the quiet country road, just as 
the sun was sinking, came Milly Clare and Mr. 
Annesley from their evening ride. The tall 
white chimneys of Milly’s house were just 
gleaming into sight above the distant trees, and 
Mr. Annesley, seeing them, had said: 

“ Let us lengthen out the few minutes that re- 
main to us, Milly—the evening is so fine!” 

It was true that it was a lovely evening—that 
all the western sky was golden and cloudless, and 
the light south wind, coming from the hills, was 
deliciously refreshing, after the sultry day that 
had passed; but it was not for that, after all, 
that he had asked to linger, and Milly had ac- 
quiesced so readily, so much as that they cared 
for each other, without ever having said it in so 
many words—and it was sweet to linger in each 
other’s society. 

The sound of a horse’s feet, rapidly approach- 
ing them from the point they were seeking, 
caused both to look up in that direction. A 
gentleman, mounted upon a gray horse, came 
galloping down the road. Perceiving them, he 
slightly moderated his pace. 

“It is Captain Dudley,” said Milly. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Annesley, thoughtfully, “I 
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see it is. He has been up at the house, probably.” 

Captain Dudley was the son of a neighbor of 
Milly’s father, a young, handsome, and some- 
what foppish person, whom Milly did not at all 
admire, but who nevertheless admired her ex- 
ceedingly, and who had been of late a somewhat 
frequent visitor at the house. 

As the parties approached each other, Mr. 
Annesley, whom his neighbor’s rivalry did not 
trouble, bowed quietly to the young man; a 
piece of courtesy which Captain Dudley received 
with a silent and ceremonious inclination of the 
head, followed by a much lower one, marked by 
an air of deferential and admiring gallantry to 
Miss Clare, while he gradually drew his horse 
up almost to a dead stop. Milly, on her part, 
merely saluted him good-naturedly, and kept on 
beside Mr. Annesley; and both shortly forgot 
him, in their conversation with each other. 

The hour they had passed together seemed 
hardly half that time, as Miss Clare’s companion 
lifted her from her horse, at the door, on reaching 
her home. He retained in his the hand that he 
had taken, while they ascended the broad flight 
of stone steps together. 

“Milly,” he said in a low voice, “this has 
not been the least delightful of the many happy 
rides we have taken together. Will you prom- 
ise me one as pleasant to-morrow ?” 

His voice had a tone, his eloquent, deep blue 
eyes, seeking hers, a glance of tenderness, that 
thrilled her heart with delicious emotion. 

“ If—you care for it, Mr. Annesley,” she said, 
while her heart beat fast and tumultuously, and 
her voice, lower than his own, slightly trembled. 

His sole answer was a close, warm, lingering 
pressure of the hand, and together they passed 
under the vine-wreathed stone porch, through 
the wide hall, where the twilight shadows were 
beginning to gather, and into the parlor. It 
was vacant. There was no one here to meet 
them, and Miss Clare, with the warm blood still 
tinging her brow, stood by a window, slowly 
drawing off her riding gloves, and loosening the 
ribbons of her hat; while Mr. Annesley, after 
lingering beside her a moment, turned and walked 
up and down the lone apartment in silence. 

This silence was broken by the entrance of a 
domestic with an errand to Miss Clare. As he 
was about to retire, Mr. Annesley asked him : 

“John, is not Mr. Clare returned from the 
village yet ?” 

The servant answered in the negative, and 
when he had left the apartment, Mr. Annesley 
went back to his companion. 

“I must be gone, Milly, now,” he said, stand- 
ing beside her at the window; “I must be gone 
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now. But to-morrow ”—he held out his hand— 


“to-morrow I shall seek you again;.and wi 
shall have our evening ride together.” 


Milly laid her hand timidly in his, with down- 


cast eyes, and replied—‘ Yes, Mr. Annesley.” 
“ Good evening, then.” 


“ Good evening,” she answered, with a smile. 
She returned to the parlor, and sinking into a 
Aeep arm-chair, with the heavy folds of her 


habit s.:!' trailing about her, lapsed into though 


~—happy thought—for a half smile was on her 
lips, and her cheek still flashed sofily, and her 


brown eyes wore a pleasant light. 


But she roused herself presently, and break- 
ing from her reverie, rose from her seat, with a 
look of remembrance crossing her face, and the 
smile gradually dying away, blended with a look 


half of curiosity, half of annoyance. 


“‘ That letter John gave me just now—I won- 


der what can be in it!” she said to herself. 


And going to a small table beside the window 
at which she had lately stood, she took up a let- 
ter lying there. It was one, as she said, which 
the servant had just given her, in his brief visit 


to the apartment, on an errand from the house- 
keeper—informing her that it had been left only 
a few moments before by Captain Dudley. Not 
caring for its contents, she had cast it carelessly 
aside and forgotten it, while speaking with John. 


It contained an offer of the heart and hand of 


the very elegant and excessively superfine Cap- 
tain Dudley. Milly’s lip slightly curled, with 
mingled ridicule and impatience. Twisting the 
note heedlessly in her fingers, she gathered up 
her hat and gloves that were left lying on the 
window-seat, and leaving the parlor, went up 
stairs to her own apartment. 

“« What can possess him to be so pertinacious !”” 
she said to herself; “if he had the common 
sense worthy of so handsome a face, he must 
surely see that I do not care for him in the least. 
He must be presumptuous, if he hopes to succeed.” 

The full moon was rising above dark-wooded 
hills opposite the eastern windows of the room. 
Scating herself in one of those deep windows, 
after changing her dress, she resumed the half- 
perused note. There was every protestation of 
affection and tenderness in it; the entire epistle 
being marked, at the same time, with that pre- 
sumption and self-conceit which characterized 
the writer. He evidently did not at all despair 
ot success. At the close of the note was an inti- 
mation that he would do himself the honor to 
call on the morrow morning, hoping to receive a 
favorable answer to his suit. 

With her eyes still fixed on the note, long 
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in her old reverie. Gradually, her hand sunk 
upon her lap—the paper, unnoticed, uncared for, 
fell to the floor. The old dreamy look came into 
her eyes—the faint, happy smile to her lip. 
Captain Dudley was forgotten—the words of 
endearment traced by his conceited pen lost in 
the remembrance of the more eloquent, the 
sweeter looks and tones of one whom she felt, in 
her own secret heart, was dearer to her, ten 

thousand times, than any other could ever be. 

With the smile and blush deepening on lip and 

cheek, she rested her arms on the broad stone 

window-sill and hid her face in them, at length. 

The clash of the garden gate, opening and closing, 

was the only thing that roused her, at last. She 

heard her father’s step below—heard him going 

from room to room, and finally calling : “ Milly, 

my darling, where are you ?” 

Rising with a light, half happy, half-regretful 
sigh, she left her room and went down stairs to 
meet her father. The great clock in the hall 
struck nine, as she passed through and reached 
the library, where she found him. 

“So late, father!” she said; surprised. 
did not think it. 
time ?” 

“ Where have you been, Milly ?”’ retorted her 
father, laughingly, “that you ‘did not think it’ 
so late as nine o’clock ?” 

“I? O, I have been in dream-land,” she 
said, smiling. 

“And I—well, wait a moment; sha’n’t we 
have lights, Milly ? Here comes John.” 

“No, never mind the lights—John, we don’t 
want them yet—this moonlight is pleasanter.” 
She sat down upon a lounge, with her arm 
resting upon the study-table, near the arm-chair 
which her father had assumed. 

“Well, where have you been, father?” 

“ Talking with a friend of yours, whom I met 
by chance. Well—it was somebody you are 
pretty well acquainted with, What do you 
think of his having proposed for you, Milly? 
Now you know who it is—don’t you? I met him 
just now, when he opened the subject to me.” 
He leaned back in his chair, laughing quietly 
and softly rubbing his hands. 

Now Milly knew. He had encountered Cap- 
tain Dudley, orrather Captain Dudley had sought 
him. She had prepared herself to tell her father 
of the gentleman’s proposal, but he knew of it 
already, it seemed. The captain appeared to be 
anxious to make sure work of it. 

“So he has spoken to you, father ?” 

“To be sure. You seem to take it rather 
quietly, Milly. But so, in fact, did I. Indeed, 
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“ I 
Where have you been—all this 


aiter the last word was read, Milly became lost 


I don’t know that it should be a matter of sur- 
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prise—I own I have been expecting it this some 
time ; and you, I suppose, Milly—but I'll spare 
your blushes, my dear, and only ask you what 
you have to say about it?” 

“ Well, I don’t think of marrying at present, 
sir,” answered Miss Clare. 

“ Don’t think of marrying at present ?” echoed 
her father, looking a very little perplexed. 
“Why, Milly, that’s very much like saying you 
wont have him at all!” 

Milly half smiled, and then grew serious. 

“Tt amounts to about that,” she said; “ but 
you appear to wonder at my answer—why is it ?” 

“T confess that I do wonder, Milly. I thought 
you liked him ?” 

“T suppose I do, sir, at least, as an acquaint- 
ance he does very well; but,” she added, “I 
was not aware that you regarded him with such 
particular affection as you now seem to.” 

“ Not aware of it ?—what in the world do you 
mean, Milly? There is not another whom I 


know, I would so gladly call my son-in-law.” 

Miss Clare sat wondering at this declaration. 
It completely puzzled her. 

“Tam sure, sir,” she said, rather warmly, 
after a moment, “this is something new to me. 
I had no idea you liked him so well; but as for 
myself, I have told you that Iregard him merely 


as an acquaintance, nothing more, I assure you. 
Iam sorry if you or he has misunderstood my 
sentiments regarding him; I certainly think I 
never gave you reason to do so. If you have 
done so, it is not my fault.” 

Mr. Clare regarded her with mingled astonish- 
ment, severity and coldness. 

“ According to your manner of receiving his 
proposal,” he said, “I should say that I have 
most completely misconstrued them, and it is 
your fault. Can it be possible that you have 
been coquetting with this young man—merely 
coquetting with him—all this time? And after 
raising his hopes, his expectations—” 

“Sir—allow me—” interrupted Milly, with 
respect, yet with dignity, while she felt her cheek 
growing warm, “ ] am utterly unaware of having 
ever raised these hopes—these expectations—of 
which you speak. If he entertains them they 
are quite groundless.” 

Her father rose from his chair, slightly waving 
his hand, as if to end the discussion. 

“TI confess that I have not quite understood 
you of late, then,” he said. And now his voice 
had in it less of severity than acute disappoint- 
ment of sorrow—it was more subdued than 
before. “I have not understood you.” 

These tones brought the quick rushing tears 
to Milly’s eyes. 
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“Indeed, indeed you have not,” she said 
earnestly, tremulously ; “but I did not think 
you cared for him so very much, father.” 

“No matter, no matter now, Milly,” he said. 
“ We will not say any more about this affair to- 
night. To-morrow morning he will come over, 
and then you can see him, and tell him what 
you think. At present it is nearly time to 
retire. We will have lights now.” 

Milly repressed her tears with difficulty. She 
trembled as she gave her father her good-night 
kiss that evening. He saw how her drooping 
eyelashes glistened with those tears, how her 
cheek was flushed and hot, and despite what had 
passed, he could not help embracing her with all 
his accustomed affectionate tenderness. His 
glance followed her anxiously, as she passed in 
silence from the room. Shaking his head 
sorrowfully, he turned away. 

“There is something wrong—I do not com- 
prehend it,” he murmured. 

Milly, on her part, wept herself to slumber 
that night. This difference with her father, and 
the strangeness of its cause, were more than she 
could bear. So, also, to herself she said: 

“Everything is going wrong—I do not know 
what to make of it.” 

So different were the commencement and the 
close of this evening. But the following morn- 
ing, when Milly woke, refreshed and brightened 
by her night’s sound, uninterrupted sleep, and 
remembered the trouble of the previous evening, 
she looked at the matter more calmly, and with 
strengthened nerve. It did not seem so serious, 

“I certainly have not encouraged Captain 
Dudley,” she said to herself, firmly. “Both he 
and my father are strangely mistaken in their 
opinion to the contrary. What can they be 
thinking of ?—how can they think so at all? 
Yes, they are mistaken, I am perfectly innocent 
of coquetry ; and I must convince them of it.” 

When she met her father at breakfast, she 
found him affectionate and kindly as usual, but 
serious and disposed tosilence. The last night’s 
trouble evidently weighed heavily upon his mind. 
This caused her the deepest pain. She longed 
to open the subject then and there, again, to 
assure him a thousand times of the innocence 
of wrong intentions ; but she restrained herself. 

“ By-and-by,” she said to herself, “will be 
better. If Captain Dudley asserts that I have 
encouraged him, I will lay my past conduct be- 
fore them both—compel them to examine it 
fairly—and then if they can, either of them, 
point out a single instance in which I have sought 
to encourage his attentions, I will acknowledge 
that I have been wrong in doing so.” ’ 
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The morning repast was conducted in quiet. 
Mr. Clare, almost from its beginning to its close, 
was engaged in his own reflections. When it 
was concluded, he repaired to the library alone. 
And Milly went up stairs to her own room. 

Suddenly, the opening and closing of the iron 
gate at the entrance of the ground aroused her. 
She did not rise from her seat, to see who had 
entered or passed out. It might be her father, 
going to the village, it might be a servant, or it 
might be Captain Dudley arrived. She continued 
the employment which engaged her, finding now 
that she shrank from seeing who it possibly might 
be. After the closing of the gate all was quiet. 
There was no sound reached her through the 
shut door of her chamber, from below. She 
could not tell whether any one had entered or 
not. But ten minutes had scarcely passed, 
when word was brought her that her father re- 
quested her to come down into the parlor. In- 
stantly obeying this summons, she left her 
apartment and descended to the hall below, where 
she met her father, who was at that moment 
leaving the parlor. 

“ Milly,” he said, ‘Mr. Annesley has come. 
He awaits you.” And passing on, he re-entered 
the library. 

With pulses slightly quickened, Miss Clare 
opened the door and entered, beholding Mr. 
Annesley, as she did so, standing at a distant 
window, looking out upon the lawn. He turned 
towards her. Wondering, she saw that his 
countenance was pale, serious, disturbed. But 
he advanced, holding out his hands to her, and 
saying only, in a voice of sadness: “ Milly!” 

“Mr. Annesley!” she uttered earnestly, with 
a sudden fear, all undefined, overshadowing her 
sweet face, as she met him. “Mr. Annesley, 
you are grave, sorrowful! What—” She 
hesitated, questioning him only with her eyes. 

“Grave, sorrowful!’ he echoed, in accents of 
pain. “Isit then a marvel that I should be thus, 
learning as I do for the first time that I have no 
place in your heart? You could not have known 
how I love you, Milly, or you would know how 
deep, how bitter my disappointment is.” 

His love! The sweet words sent a thrill of 
delicious emotion quivering through her whole 
frame; the soft, bashful color rose and wavered 
fitfully in her cheek, beneath his sad, loving, 
passionate glance. But the timid, faltering, yet 
eloquent answer in her dark eyes was blended 
with a searching, troubled, inquiring look. ‘‘ He 
had no place in her heart!” For a moment their 
eyes met, then a strange light gradually dawned 
upon her mind—yet, could it be? Half bewil- 
dered, she put her hand to her brow. 
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“Ido not think I understand you,” she said, 
falteringly. 

There was a brief silence, while he regarded 
her with a strangely perplexed air. 

“ You do not understand me, Milly ?” he said, 
at length. “Is it a dream, then, that your father 
was with me a moment since, telling me that 
after all, my hopes were groundless—that you 
regarded me indifferently—that you rejected the 
love I have so long, so tenderly cherished for 
you? Did he not say that you would not wed 
me, Milly ?” 

“You, Mr. Annesley?’ She trembled and 
blushed, uttering the words with a faint tone of 
astonishment. ‘“ Will you come with me to my 
father a moment?” she said. And with a thou- 
sand tumultuous, contradictory thoughts and 
emotions in the breast of each, they sought the 
library together. 

Mr. Clare, seated at a table, looked up, pale 
and surprised. Coloring more deeply than ever, 
Milly laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ Father,” she said, in a low tone, “ was it— 
was it Mr. Annesley of whom you were speaking 
last night 

“ Was it Annesley *—yes !” he answered, with 
a glance of surprise and inquiry. 

“Then—” Milly slowly drew from her pocket 
the note she had received the evening before— 
“then I have made a mistake,” she said, falter- 
ingly. “Captain Dadley left this note for me 
only a little while before you came; I thought 
you alluded to him, instead of—” 

Her trouble and confusion increased. Unable 
to finish, she turned her head away. Mr. Clare, 
glancing quickly over the contents of the missive, 
had comprehended all, at once. With a smile, 
he rose from his chair. 

“Milly, Annesley!” he exclaimed, in a well- 
pleased voice, “it seems there has been a mistake.” 

And so, indeed, there had. And Milly learned 
as a certainty now, what until a moment before 
she had not even suspected—that it was Mr. 
Annesley, who, on leaving her the previous eve- 
ning had met her father in the village, and re- 
questing a few moments’ conversation with his 
old friend, had sought permission to offer himself 
to his daughter—not Captain Dudley as she had 
thought. 

“So it was Captain Dudley, you refused, 
Milly—not Mr. Annesley?” he said softly. 
“ What will you say to me?” 

I dare say you can guess what she said, reader ; 
we all know pretty well that the answer was detri- 
mental to the interests of Captain Dudley, as 
he found when he called, that morning, on Miss 
Clare, and was, much to his astonishment,refased. 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. 
BY 8. L. SPENCER. 


It was an April morning 
The morn you went from me, 

The sweet briar buds were bursting, 
Red bloomed the maple tree. 

The maple tree is bright with flowers, 
The briar again is green ; 

It is an April morning now, 
But ah, the years between! 


I’ve waited all these weary years, 
In silence and in pain, 
Through a lonely youth to a lovelees age, 
I waited still in vain. 
The light of hope within my eye, 
Tears long since washed away ; 
Roses give place to wrinkles now, 
And dark brown locks to gray. 


For some the river of life floweth calmly, 
Gently and smoethly, o’er silvery sands ; 

My lot was with those who care for the morrow ; 
I have not waited with folded hands. 

Patient I trusted, weary I labored! 
Willing hands find work to do ; 

Bless the Lord of life for labor! 
Else I had not struggled through. 


Butthe clouded day draws near to its evening, 
Slowly the shadows begin to sink ; 

I stand on the edge of the fearful valley, 
Soon to arrive at the river's brink. 

Would I could see thee before the night cometh, 
Would I could hear thee say, “ faithfal one ;” 
But not even this cup to my parched lip is granted 

Living, or dying, I journey alone. 


Gladly I'l lay down my sorrowful burden, 
Calmly I'll step in the dark cold tide; 


You may not bid me “‘ godspeed ” at the parting, 
But we shall meet on the other side. 


THE WAGONER OF WEXFORD, 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


“ Gen, Charley, gee! what is the matter with 
you, old fellow?” The speaker stopped, and 
looked with anxious countenance up and down* 
the road. ‘ The beast has either seen or heard 
something,” he muttered. “ Ha, there it comes !” 

Adown the road a solitary rider approached 
at a round speed. But as he came nearer, it was 
evident that both steed and master had had their 
energies taxed to the utmost. The horseman 
reined up by the side of the wagon; and as he 
did so, the laboring sides and glazed eyes of his 
faithful animal gave unmistakable signs of 
extreme exhaustion. 

“ Which side do you serve, friend?” inquired 
the new comer. 
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“Rather a dubious question, mister, to ask in 
these here times. Howsomever, I guess there 
wont be any dispute between you and Dick 
Stiles.” 

“King or Congress?” interrupted the other, 
impatiently. 

“ Congress, mister, I tell ye. I can see you’re 
the same, without asking. But that poor beast 
of yourn seems pretty near done for, as well as 
yourself.” 

“Poor Fleetfoot!” exclaimed the officer, for 
such a certain air of military authority proclaim- 
ed him, “I have indeed tried himhard. I must 
part with him now, at all events, and exchange 
him for one of your team. It is useless for you 
to proceed further. The camp at Hinck’s Ferry 
was attacked early this morn by a British detach- 
ment, and our men completely cut to pieces; 
scarcely one of them escaping. I am carrying 
the news to Hamden’s battalion, which, I sup- 
pose, is not very far from here; and I hope to 
get down in time for a rescue of our men and 
baggage.” 

“Enough,” said the wagoner, “let us down 
with the fence here, and I will drive the wagon 
through to yonder wood, when we will unhitch, 
and stow away our load in safety. It is too val- 
uable to risk its use by the wrong hands. Drot 
tke rascally red coats; they’ve jest spoiled my 
market ; for I was carrying ammunition to the 
very post that you have been obliged to leave in 
such a hurry. Not that there was such a quanti- 
ty of the warlike, either; most of my load being 
of a peaceable nature—corn and the like. 
Thought I would risk it alone, for a few miles, 
seeing that I could do no better. And for that 
matter I count myself equal, on a pinch, to 
half-a-dozen ordinary Britishers.” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed the other, smiling, “at 
that rate, two or three thousand recruits of your 
stamp would be a very valuable acquisition to us 
at this precise time.” 

The wagon load was soon concealed within 
the thicket, and all sign of the entrance carefully 
removed. Fleetfoot was turned loose, and, 
mounted on the two powerful wagon horses, the 
officer and his new found friend set forth at a 
round pace for the battalion posted a few miles 
distant, and commanded by Major Hamden. 
On the way, little opportunity was offered for 
conversation ; yet Captain Jackson was present- 
ly struck with a certain incompatibility between 
the bearing and apparent rank of his companion. 
Nor could the young officer avoid noticing that 
every now and then, in brief snatches of talk, the 
rustic slang which Stiles had at first affected, 


gave way to language which was hardly possible 
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in one devoid of liberal manners and education. 
So plainly did the incongruity appear to Jack- 
son, that a feeling of suspicion arose, he scarce 
knew why. Already he cast a wary eye on his 
companion, when the crack of a rifle resounded 
near at hand, and the officer’s right arm fell 
powerless by his side. 

“ Scoundrel,” he cried, reeling in his saddle, 
“you have delivered me into the hands of 
enemies !”” 

“It is false,” shouted the other, with flashing 
eyes. ‘But I forgive you, captain,” he contin- 
ued with a calmer voice; “I dare say it is but 
my own evil luck that has brought this fortune 
upon us. You see that it is of no use to attempt 
resistance.” 

Some eight or ten horsemen, approaching 
them from either hand, proved most incontest- 
ably the truth of the remark. One of the assail- 
ing party, a burly, full fed man, brandished his 
sword with an air of authority, and exclaimed in 
a blustering voice : 

“Lay down your arms, you rebels; lay down 
your arms, or not one of you shall be left alive !” 

“‘ May it please your honor,” returned Stiles, 
with an air of mock deference, “we hasten to 
obey your commands, confident of the mercy 
which your magnanimity will show to us.” 

“ Silence, sir! silence, I say. Mr. Lieutenant 
Crollick, you will see that the prisoners are put 
under safe guard. That settled, let us rejoin 
our companions.” 

The arms of the prisoners having been secured, 
and a soldier stationed at each bridle rein, the 
party now left the road, and entering the covert 
of a pine forest which bordered on the highway, 
presently came upon a squad of between twenty 
and thirty men, clad with some faint pretensions 
to a certain uniformity of garb. But neither in 
this respect, nor in disciplinary rule, did there 
appear to be much exactness observed. The 
return of the tory chief with his little detach- 
ment, was greeted with uproarous applause. 
The vinegar-faced lieutenant sharply rebuked 
them: 

“ What is all this clatter for, you ill-trained 
louts? One would think your only wish was to 
bring down upon us that scamp of a Marion, or 
some of his harum-scarum crew. When will 
you learn to hold your peace as soldiers should ?” 

Meanwhile, several of the tories gathered 
round the prisoners. One of the former sur- 
veyed the wagoner with peculiar curiosity. 

“It’s of no use, Mr. Jack Williams,” ex- 
claimed the soldier, after a prolonged stare, which 
the prisoner bore with great composure, “it’s 
of no use, Mr. Jack Williams, for I should 
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know that nose of yours among a thousand. 
Do you recollect the fine story that you told me, 
in our camp on the Pedee river last spring? 
You'll hardly pull the wool over my eyes 
again.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the prisoner, 
with perfect coolness. “ My name is Richard 
Stiles, or Dick Stiles, as I am often called. My 
mate, here, the captain, can witness to the truth 
of what I say.” 

“The name is of no consequence. I know 
my man, and that is enough for me. You'll 
swing for it, my good fellow, depend on’t; and 
8o you'll leave an opening for some one else to 
take up the noble trade of spy—” 

“ What is this you say ?” interposed Crollick, 
thrusting himself between the two speakers. 
“ Who is this fellow ?” 

“‘ This fellow, lieutenant, is a spy, who calls 
himself Jack Williams, or any other name which 
suits his fancy for the time being. Sometimes 
he has brown hair, and sometimes black. One 
day he wears a long beard, and the next he 
hasn’t a bristle on his chin, He’s a cunning 
*possum, lieutenant, but I know him. He’s a 
spy, and there’s the end on’t.” 

“Shoot the rascal! Hang him up! Court 
martial!’ were the various exclamations which 
burst from the lips of the bystanders. 

The burly captain of the tories, who had just 
hobbled up in time to get an inkling of the state 
of the case, now lified his voice above the rest: 

“No violence, my lads. The man must have 
atrial. We must do things according to law.” 

“Spare yourself the trouble!” exelaimed 
Stiles, with sudden bitterness. “I am your 
man, and I see that it is vain to deny the fact. 
As for my life, itis of little value to me, though 
I could have wished to end it in a somewhat 
different manner. But I have one request to 
make. As I shall have saved you the time which 
would have been occupied in prosecuting the 
accusation against me, I trust that you will not 
deny me fifceen or twenty minutes before you 
make up your final disposition of me. I wish 
to say a few words to my friend concerning my 
own private affairs.”’ 

“ That’s fair enough, it seems to me,” answer- 
ed the tory commander. ‘“ What say you, my 
boys ?” 

“J, for one, say agreed,” replied one of the 
men. “And give him half an hour, if he wants 
it. He's a regular game cock, and deserves to 
be humored as far as it’s right.” 

Despite a growl of remonstrance from Crollick, 
the two prisoners were suffered to withdraw 
themselves a few feet from their captors, for the 
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_ parpose of more private conference. No sooner 
were they thus apart, than Jackson accosted his 
companion with an air of astonishment : 

“ What has possessed you, my friend, thus to 
hurry on your fate? Could you not await the 
slower process which your foes were about to 
institute 

“Tt was even so,” replied the other. “I 
have not the wish to live. The griefs, the 
disappointments, the dishonors which I have 
suffered, leave me little hope of enjoyment in 
the future. Iam about to tell you the story of 
my life in as few words as possible. | I trust that 
you will confide in the truthfulness of a dying 
man, for such I consider myself, and that in the 
fatare, when opportunity may offer, you will 
be able to relieve my memory from that stain 
under which it now must labor. My true name 


is Robert Vernon. My family is good, and not 


unknown to common reputation. At the open- 
ing of the war, I entered the patriot army, and 
soon rose to the rank of captain. Fortune more 
than smiled on me, for I was on the point of en- 
gagement to the loveliest girl in the whole 
country. I was full of zeal and hope. My 
means were fully equal to the wants of my 
station, and I refused to see aught but brightness 
in the fature. You shall hear how a single hour 
brought me to ruin! Do you recollect the affair 
at Staunton’s Bridge, about two years since? I 
commanded a company in that action, under the 
orders of Major Stowell, Before the fight could 
be said to have fairly begun, my men were seized 
with a sudden panic, and gave way in disorder. 
Frantic at their disgraceful conduct, I used every 
exertion to rally them. I threw myself before 
the fiagitives, bitterly reproaching them, and 
even wounding the foremost with my sword. 
But such was their infataation that I was not 
only unable to stay their course, but was myself 
borne away in the current of their flight. Eight 
days afterward I was brought before a court 
martial, accused of unmilitary conduct, found 
guilty, and dismissed from the service. I de- 
manded to be shot. If I had been guilty of what 
they laid to my charge, I deserved it. They 
langhed at my:despair, and bade me go about 
my business. I was branded as a coward—if 
not directly so, at least imputedly. How could 
such injustice have taken place, you ask? The 
secret of it was this: Major Stowell was a mem- 
ber of the court. He was myrivalin love. He 
was in the graces of his superiors. Undoubtedly 
& man of courage, he sustained, however much 
or little he may have deserved it, an honorable 
reputation. The tide of testimony turned against 
fre; through what influences I will not now un- 


dertake tosay. Enough that I was disgraced. 

in the eyes of my brother soldiers. 
Disgraced, worst of all, imthe eyes of the one I 
loved. I never saw her afterward. I knew that 
old Colonel Ogilvie would have spurned me 
from his door, a8 he would not the meanest 
dog—” 

“ Ogilvie, did you say?” interrupted the other. 
“ Colonel Ogilvie? That was the man whom I 
heard mentioned by the tory soldiers this morn- 
ing. They wereintending to attack his mansion 
to<lay. I overheard them to that effect, as I lay 
in concealment.” 

Stiles turned deadly pale, and sprang to his 
feet. 

“Good heavens! Let us fly—” . 

“Stand, stranger,” interrupted an ungainly 
looking fellow, thrusting his rifle point blank in 
the face of the prisoner. “I calculate it will be 
safest for you to stay where you are.” 

“T don’t Know about that,”’ said a voice near 
athand. And, as the words were spoken, a 
brown bearded man in a ranger’s frock, stepped 
quickly from the corner of the trees, and placed 
himself beside a stack of muskets. “Stay,” he. 
added, as the astonished soldiers were about to 
rush upon him, “look around you.” 

A circle of partisans clad like himself, stood 
around, completely hemming in the tories, who 
remained aghast, staring at each other in silence... 

’ “ Sergeant Lewis,” continued the whig leader, 
“take a file of twelve to guard the prisoners, * 
From what I have just overheard,” turning to 
Stiles and his companion, “I fancy that there 
is other work prepared for the rest of our 
number.” 

“You are right,” responded Stiles, eagerly. 
“We entreat you to hasten to the Ogilvie estate, 
which is presently to be attacked by the enemy.” 

His companion shook his head. 

“You are too few in force. The 
will number at least five hundred.” 

The partisan heard them with a troubled 
countenance ; but when assured by Stiles that 
Colonel Hamden was a short distance to the 
northward, his countenance lighted up. 

“Let one of you,” he said, “take a horse and 
ride to the colonel with the information, while we 
hasten to the field. We can certainly create a 
diversion, till the reinforcements will have time 
to arrive.” 

“Right,” exclaimed Stiles, gladly; “every 
moment is of consequence.” Then in an un- 
dertone, he continued, addressing his quondam 


prisoner, “ Captain, I know that you will hardly 


be willing to come last to the rescue. But the 
truth of the message may be doubted if my fage 
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should be recognized by those with whom I have 
served. Besides, you haye a wounded arm; so 
if you would 

“ Ay,” interrupted the other, with a smile, “I 
see how it is. I dare say, under the circumstances, 
I can be better spared than another. I will do 
the errand.” 

It was little more than half an hour after- 
wards that the advanced party heard a scattered 
firing in the direction toward which they were 


“] think the old colonel himself must be on 
the ground,” exclaimed Stiles ; “ and if so, there 
is no man living who will make better use of his 
position than will he.” — 

Presently they came in sight of the mansion, 
an ancient brick domicil, built in the earlier years 
of the colony, when the region was exposed to 
Indian inroads. Its thick, narrow-windowed 
walls were therefore calculated for security as 
well as for comfort, and would afford a very 
tolerable defence against a mere predatory at- 
tack, unsustained by cannon. But, in the pres- 
ent case, though no artillery of the kind was as 
yet displayed, the disproportioned number of the 
assailants made it certain that the occupants 
could not hold out long without reinforcement. 
The mansion, with its accompanying buildings, 
stood nearly at the northern end of the grassy 
plain of some fifteen acres, on three sides of 
Which the forest extended itself. Acting on the 
advice of Stiles, the rangers placed themselves 
in ambush on the borders of the open space, and 
as the enemy came forward, fired singly and by 
squads from various positions which they quick- 
ly changed for fresh points of attack. So well 
was the diversion managed, that the donghty 
foe was for a time confounded and thrown into 
confusion. However, a portion of their num- 
ber was soon detached to scour the woods, and 
the were obliged to yield place, at least 
in pi Gathering themselves gradually toward 
the northern end of the field, they were on the 
point of making a rush for the house, when they 
became aware of the advance of the expected 
reinforcement. The siege was now virtually aban- 
-doned ; and a sharp skirmish ensued between the 
British foree and the detachment which had just 


The majority of numbers was still on the side 
-of the former. But the rangers, hanging around 
the foe and acting as sharpshooters, poured in 
their unerring fire, while the rank and file of the 
Americans charged in front. The enemy were 
soon in complete confusion. Their courage was 
broken, and a sanguinary rout ended in their al- 
most entire destruction. After the affray was 
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over, the victors received a hearty welcome from 
gallant old Colonel Ogilvie, who, with his 
younger son and several servants had dared to 
attempt the maintenance of the house. 

“ A thousand thanks.my dear Major Stowell,’ 
exclaimed the old soldier, extending both hands 
in greeting to the commander of the detachment. 
“Hamden sent you in the nick of time; for 
otherwise, notwithstanding the help of these 
brave rangers, we could not have stood much 
chance of success.” 

“I should think not,” replied the major, 
gravely. “And you will pardon my boldness, 
knowing as fou do the sincerity of my respect, 
when I add that this defence of yours was, at 
the least, a rather rash undertaking, considering 
the force of the enemy, and the fact that you had 
no information of the party which was hastening 
Yo your assistance.” 

. “Tut, tat!” replied the colonel, smiling. 
“ One would think you a very Fabius in military 
prudence, were it not unfortunately the case that 
certain feats of your own, in past time, have told 
us a different story. But the fact is, that I had 
a hint of the intended attack, and despatched a 
messenger to you, thinking to bring you here in 
season. However, as the blundering fellow was 
going to take the shortest cut, without doubt he 
is at this moment floundering in some quagmire 
or other, after having travelled three times the 
necessary distance. But what good fortune, 
then, brought you so quickly to the rescue? 
Ah, Martha, my girl, show yourself this way, 
and give your thanks in person to the major and 
the rest of our brave friends.” 

‘What better inspiriting to action than the 
smiles of the fair?” said the major, bowing 
gallantly to the colonel’s daughter; a tall, dark- 
eyed beauty, who just now drew near, accom- 
panied by her brother, a stripling of some sixteen 


years. 

“ Major Stowell and his brave companions 
need never want for such rewards, however poor- 
ly they may be otherwise recompensed. But, 
father, here comes John with the horses; and 
now that the soldiers are resting Om their arms, 
let us persuade the major to act as our leader 
while making our rounds among them.” 

“ Well said, girl,” replied the colonel. “‘ Come, 
then, major. Forward, march! You never yet 
objected to that command.” 

** Much Jess would I now, when thus sustain- 
ed,” replied the major, again bowing. “Let us, 
then, first direct our steps yonder, where stands 
ithe captain of the rangers, surrounded by some 

‘of his fellows. He is a worthy man, and has 
done you and me good service to-day.” 
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Luke Francis, the commander of the rangers, 
was engaged in conversation with Captain Jack- 
son and Stiles, or rather Vernon, since we should 
now give to him his proper name. Neither of 
the three noticed the approach of the major and 
his companions, till the latter were upon them. 
The leader of the partisans received the plaudits 
of his new friends with great modesty, declaring 
himself but a joint and equal laborer with those 
around him. As he spoke, he laid his handson 
the shoulders of Vernon and Jackson. 

“Had it not been for these,” he said, “I 
should scarce have been here to merit or receive 
your congratulations.” 

Vernon could no longer escape recognition. 
The major changed color, while the colonel 
seemed equally grieved and embarrassed. Martha 
drew back, as if desirous to avoid a meeting 
which could not be otherwise than painful. The 
old colonel was the first to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ we are happy to ren- 
der our thanks for the service you have done us 
to-day. And, in reference to one of your num- 
ber, I may say that the bravery of to-day will go 
far to obliterate the unpleasant remembrance of 
the past. Ihave no doubt that my friend the 
major will join me in the declaration.” 

“ Sir,” replied Vernon, instantly, “ for yourself 
and yours, I have and hope ever to retain the 
highest respect; but for enemies, like Major 
Stowell, I have very little; from such I choose 
to receive no favors. Justice is my due, and that 
he will not offer me.” 

“Mr. Vernon,” rejoined the colonel, with a 
* stern countenance, and a voice severe and in- 
flexible, “we will bear with your petulance for 
the time being. However, since you will recall 
the past, let me remind you that you have had 
a fair and open trial, and we should surely pre- 
sume that you then and there received the 
justice which you seem to demand. It is useless 
now to retaliate with idle complaint, and I must 
repeat my regret at your thus recalling what we 
would much rather forget than remember.” 

Vernon was silent. His face was white; a 
volume of passionate emotion struggled in vain 
for utterance. The major turned away with a 
bitter smile; while Martha, as she moved on 
with her companions, cast on him a single glance 
of pity, which, to the irritated soul of the dis- 
graced lover, appeared so nearly allied to con- 
tempt that it only added fuel to his passion. 

“Come, my friend,” exclaimed Captain Jack- 
son, taking Vernon by the arm, “recollect that 
the longest lane must have a turning. Keep 
up your courage ; I doubt not that the right will 
prevail inthe end. Wait with patience.” 
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“ How long? How long?” rejoined Vernon, 
with a look of agony: “It is easy, my dear 
sir, to advise, but not always so easy to endure.” 

“TI stand reproved,” answered the other. 
“But I declare it again ; you musj and shall be 
righted, if it be within the power of my en- 
deavor to assist you, and set the proper train in 
motion. J cannot believe the thing impossible.” 

Vernon shook his head, but, by an earnest 
grasp of the hand, expressed his gratitude for the 
sympathy of his companion. At this instant, a 
negro boy approached the pair and accosted 
them : “Got note for Massa Vernon.” 

“ Here, boy,” answered Vernon, reaching out 
his hand and receiving the billet. 

Opening it, his eye ran over the following 
words : 


“To Captain Vernon,—You that 
you have been wronged by your fellow officers, 
or, to say the least, by one of them. If so, it is 
certain that I have an interest in knowing the 
truth; for on the knowledge depends a decision 
of the deepest sonmngeene to me. If you see 
fit to comply with the request, I would desire 


that = come in half an hour from now, to the 

east door of the house, when you will find the 

boy Philip ready to act as 


ur conductor. 

THA OGILVIE.” 
Vernon pencilled underneath these words : 
“Twillcome. R. V.” 


Then refolding and resealing the paper, he 
gave it to the boy, telling him to deliver it to 
his mistress. 

Exactly at the moment Vernon presented 
himself at the spot appointed, and from thence 
was conducted by his guide to the apartment 
where Martha awaited him. Here, also, he 
found Major Stowell, whose look of surprise on 
the entrance of his former rival plainly declared 
that the meeting was an unexpected one. Martha 
advanced toward Vernon, and taking him by the 
hand, led him toward the major. The latter re- 
treated a step or two backward, and glanced al- 
ternately at his two companions with an inquir- 
ing frown. 

“My friend, Major Stowell,” said Martha, 
hurriedly, “I wish to appeal to you directly. 
The happiness of my life is balanced on your 
reply. Answer mehonestly and truly. Is Rob- 
ert Vernon deserving of the disgrace which he 
endures — disgrace, which you yourself have 
satictioned 

So penetrating was her glance, so impassioned 
her countenance, that the eyes of the major invol- 
untarily fell. He raised them again; anger and 
mortification flushed his face. 

“ An unseasonable time, methinks,” he slowly 
replied, “to reverse the decision already made.” 
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Martha regarded him with a look, firm and even 
stern in its expression, as she rejoined : 

“ Major Stowell, this is mot the answer which 
I desire. On this man, coward and disgraced as 
you have declared him, were once placed my 
deepest affections. Naught but deserved dishon- 
or should remove them from their place. This 
eve I am called upon to decide the suit which 
you and my father have urged. I reply—not till 
you answer me truly and clearly, or, in failure of 
this, till I am otherwise fully satisfied, will my 
decision be made.” 

She finished. Vernon stood motionless, and 
cold as marble. Major Stowell, on the contrary, 
was assailed by emotions whose evidence no effort 
of his own could fully repress. His lips trem- 
bled, and drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead. Then, as if unable further to restrain 
himself, he hurried from the room. Martha had 
exchanged scarce a dozen words with Vernon, 
when the sound of a pistol shot struck their ears. 
Alarmed by a common apprehension, they hast- 
ened in the direction from whence the noise had 
issued. - 

Atthe door of the major’s apartment, they met 
an old negro servant, wringing his hands, and 
uttering inarticulate ejaculations. Brushing past 
him, they found the major stretched on the floor 
and breathing heavily. His eyes were closed ; 
the breast of his uniform was spotted with blood. 


‘ Vernon raised the head of the fallen man from 


the floor, and as he did so a shudder ran throtgh 
the frame of the major. The latter, opening 
his eyes, turned them on Martha, as she stood 
clinging to the support of her father, who had just 
entered the apartment. 

“What murderous deed is this?” exclaimed 
the old soldier, in an accent of horror, directing, 
meanwhile, a look of suspicion on Vernon. 
“Speak, my dear major, and let us know the 
cause, while there yet is time.” 

“No hand but mine is here,” said the dying 
man, with a hoarse and difficult utterance. ‘ At- 
tend to my words, all of you. Ihave accused Rob- 
ert Vernon maliciously. I believe him to be a 
brave and honorable man. I wasithe main cause 
of his disgrace. My motive, Martha may be 
able to guess. For this, and for all my misdeeds, 
may Heaven forgive me!” 

A surgeon had now arrived ; and, having ex- 
amined the wound, and felt the pulse of his 
patient, turned to the old colonel with an ominous 
gravity. 

“He can live but a few hours,” he said. 

The major was lifted on the bed, and every 
attention which the colonel and his family could 
bestow, was afforded him. - Nor were Martha and 


Vernon behind the rest in their constant solicitude. 
The major was deeply grateful for their generous 
efforts. That very eve, in obedienee to his earn- 
est and reiterated entreaties, the pair were united 
in his presence; and they remained watching by 
his bedside till he expired, in the early morn. 
He was buried in the family enclosure, and on 
the stone which was raised above him, were 
engraved these words : 

* His virtues are remembered; his faults are 

> 
forgotten.” 

Vernon was reinstated in his former military 
ranks, and at the close of the war, retired with 
the highest honor. Such was the estimation 
which he had gained, that he was repeatedly 
offered the chief magistracy of the State. But 
he steadily refused, preferring, instead of political 
distinction, the happiness of purely domestic 
life. + » 

QUESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS. 


When is it necessary to commence a fresh 
suit? When the other has become too ventilat- 
ing or seedy. 

hat is arelease? To ex the society 
of your ugly aunt for that of your beautiful 
cousin. 

What is a clerical error? Preaching a three 
hours’ sermon. 

What are breaches of trust? Trowsers pro- 
cured on tick. 

What are incumbrances? Your poor relations. 

What is a mortgagee in possession? An 


Mention some of the principal law-books 
which you have studied. Hoyle’s law of Whist, 
Cribbage, etc. 
ae are original writs? Pothooks and 

What teps should you take to dissolve an 
injunction? I should put it into hot water and 
let it remain there until wanted.— Picayune. 


A RICH ANECDOTE, 


In Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Bronte Girls, 
there is a rich anecdote of a Yorkshire farmer. 
It appears that he had insured his life, and the 
payment of the premium was a ief to 
this money-loving Yorkshireman. Just before 
the second payment of the annual premium 
came around, however, a mortal si¢kness seized 
= unfortunate the doctor 
and parson conjointly announ roachi' 
fate, lifted himself up in bed, and with 1 pewrnd 
which rose in grinning triumph over the death 
rattle, cried: “ Ecod! you don’t say so—going 
to die? Zounds! then I shall do the insurance 
chaps, after all, out of their money. Ecod, I 
was always a lucky dog!” 


whether one side of his face can smile while 
other is pinched.” 
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Quaint old Fuller says: “Let him who ex- 
pects one class of society to prosper in the high- 
est degree, while the other is im Se SY 
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ANCIENT MINSTRELSY. 
* BY TAYLOR J. HUNT. 


Tell us a tale of old— 
Sing me an ancient song, 
Of chivalrous knights and yeomen bold, 
A story that bards have sung and told 
The greenwood shades among. 


Tell us an ancient tale 
Of noble and daring deed ; 

Of stalwort knights clad in mail, 

Of champions bold that never quailed 
When their lady-love had need. 


Tell us an ancient tale, 

Of tournaments grand and gay— 
Of bouts that causeth the cheek to pale, 
When valiant hearts that knew not fail, 

Battled in proud array. 


Tell us a tale of old— 
A legend weird and strange, 

Of ghastly phantoms, grim and cold, 

That rise from their beds in the churchyard mould, 
At the midnight hour to range. 


Sing me an ancient song; 
One fraught with wild romance; 

A lay that in castle halls hath rung, 

And by wandering troubadours oft been sung 
In the sunny vales of France. 


Tell us a tale of old— 

Of each and every clime; 
What booteth it by whom been told? 
It matters not so it be old— 

A tale of ancient times. 


BOX AND COX.* 


BY ARISTIDES JINX. 


THe room occupied by Mr. Cox in Mrs. 
Bouncer’s lodging-house, was a very respectable 
though plainly furnished apartment, containing, 
at eight o’clock one winter’s morning, a bed, 
several chairs, a table, two closet doors, and 
Mr. Cox. The latter article was, at the time, in 
his shirt sleeves, with a small mirror in his hand, 
savagely contemplating the top of his head, 
which, for the length and luxuriance of its 
auburn locks, strongly resembled a rat’s back. 

Physically, Mr. Cox was no great shakes; 
but in his capacity and ability for just indignation 
and resentment, he was a shake of the first class. 
The bowels of compassion appertaining to Mr. 
Cox were, on the morning in question, power- 
fully agitated, and he poured forth vials—nay, 
jugs of wrath upon the head of his unfortunate 
barber with a looseness'that was almost sublime. 


* Founded on the popular farce thus entitled. 


_“T’ve half a mind to register an oath that T’ll 
never have my hair cut again,” he fiercely ejac- 
ulated, as he squinted’at himself in the mirror 


| and passed his hand back and forth over the 


shoe brush which he was pleased to denominate 
his scalp. “I look as if I had been cropped for 
the militia! And I was particularly emphatic 
in my instructions to the hair-dresser only to cut 
the ends off. He must have thought I meant the 
ends nearest my head! Never mind—I sha’n’t 
meet anybody to care about so early. Eight 
o’clock, I declare! I haven’t a moment to lose. 
Fate has placed me with the most punctual, par- 
ticular and peremptory of hatters, and I must 
fulfil my destiny. Who can that be knocking * 
Come in! Open locks, whoever knocks.” 

“ Good morning,Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, 
opening the door, and entering the room on the 
strength of the invitation. “I hope you slept 
comfortably, Mr. Cox!” 

“T can’t say I did, Mrs. B.,” rejoined Cox, 
snappishly. “I should feel obliged to you, if 
you could accommodate me with a more pro- 
tuberant bolster, Mrs. B. The one I’ve got now 
seems to me to have about a handful and a half 
of feathers at each end, and nothing whatever in 
the middle.” 

“Anything to accommodate you, Mr. Cox,” 
said Mrs. Bouncer, pleasantly. “ Why, I do 
declgre, you’ve had your hair cut!” 

“Cut? echoed Cox. “It strikes me I’ve had 
it mowed! It’s very kind of you to mention it, 
but I’m sufficiently convinced of the absurdity 
of my personal appearance already. By-the-by, 
Mrs. Bouncer, I wish to call your attention to a 
fact that has been evident to me for some time 
past—and that is, that my coals go remarkably 
fast; nor is it the case with the coals only, Mrs. 
Bouncer, but I’ve lately observed a gradual and 
steady increase of evaporation among my can- 
dies, wood, sugar, and lucifer matches.” 

“Lar, Mr. Cox! you surely don’t suspect 
me?” exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, with much ap- 
parent surprise. 

“T don’t say Ido, Mrs. B.; only I wish you 
distinctly to understand that I don’t believe it is 
the cat.” 

“Ts there anything else you’ve got to grumble 
about, sir?” she asked, indignantly. 

“ Grumble!’ repeated Cox, severely. ‘“ Mrs. 
Bouncer, do you possess such a thing as a dic- 
tionary? No? ‘Then I’ lend you one—and if 
you turn to the letter G., you'll find: ‘Gramble, 
verb neuter—to complain without a cause.’ Now 
that’s not my case, Mrs. B. ; and now that we’re 
upon the subject, I wish to know how it is that I 
frequently find my apartment full of smoke *” 
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chimney—” 

“The chimney doesn’t smoke tobacco,” re- 
torted Mr, Cox, suspiciously. “I’m speaking 
of tobacco-smoke, Mrs. B, I hope, Mrs. 
Bouncer, you’re not guilty of cheroots or 
Cubas, nor partial to a pipe? Then how is it 
that the thing is to be accounted for ?”’ 

““Why—” hesitated Mrs. Bouncer, in quite a 
flutter; ‘‘ I suppose—yes—that must be it—” 

“At present I amentirely of your opinion—be- 
cause I haven’t the most distant particle of an 
idea what you mean.” 

“ Why, the gentleman who has got the attic 
is hardly ever without a pipe in his mouth, and 
there he sits, with his feet on the mantel-piece—” 

“The mantel-piece!” interrupted Mr. Cox, 
with the air of a remarkably knowing lawyer 
bullying a witness. “ That strikes me as being 
a considerable stretch, either of your imagina- 
tion, Mrs. B., or the gentleman’s legs. I pre- 
sume you mean the fender or the hob ?” 

“Sometimes one, sometimes t’other. Well, 
there he sits for hours, and puffs away into the 
fireplace.” 

“Then you mean to say,” cross-questioned 
Cox, ‘that this gentleman’s smoke, instead of 
emulating the example of all other sorts of 
smoke, and going up the chimney, thinks proper 
to affect a singularity by taking the contrary 
direction—eh? I suppose the individual you,are 
speaking of is the same individual I inva- 
riably meet coming up stairs when I’m going 
down, and going down stairs when I’m coming 
up; from the appearance of his outward man, I 
should unhesitatingly set him down as a gentle- 
man connected with the printing interest.” 

“ Yes, sir—and a very respectable young gen- 
tleman he is,” returned Mrs. Bouncer, evidently 
much relieved, as she saw her lodger go towards 
the door. “You'll be back at the usual time, I 
suppose, sir ?” 

“Yes—nine o’clock. You needn’t light my 
fire in future, Mrs. B—I’ll do it myself. Don’t 
forget the bolster. And I say, Bouncer,” he 
added, putting his head back into the room,“ you 
may order a half-penny’s worth of milk—and be 
good enough to let it stand. I wish the cream 
to accumulate.” And Mr; Gox vanished. 

“He’s gone at last !” ejaculated Mrs. Bouncer, 
hastening to put the room in order. ‘I declare 
I was all in a tremble for fear Mr. Box would 
come in before Mr. Cox went but. Luckily, 
they’ve never met yet—and what’s more, they’re 
not likely to do so; for Mr. Box is hard at work 
at a newspaper office all night, and doesn’t come 
home till morning—and Mr. Cox is busy making 
hats all day, and doesn’t come home till night. 


So that I’m getting double rent, for my room, 
and neither of my lodgers is any the wiser for 
it. It was a capital idea of mine—that it was ! 
But I haven’t an instant to lose. First of all, 
let me put Mr. Cox’s things out of Mr. Box’s 
way. I really must beg Mr. Box not to smoke 
so much. I was so dreadfully puzzled to know 
what to say, when Mr. Cox spoke about it! 
Now, then, to make the bed—and don’t let me 
forget that what’s the head of the bed for Mr. 
Cox, becomes the foot of the bed for Mr. Box— 
people’s tastes differso!” And Mrs. Bouncer 
proceeded to flounce over the bed-tick, and 
punch up the pillows in the most scientific man- 
ner imaginable; and she had hardly completed 
the performance, when the door opened, giving 
entrance to her other lodger, Mr. Box. 

“Good morning, Mr. Box!” she simpered, 
whisking a tattered duster over the various arti- 
cles of furniture. ‘ Why, I declare you're quite 
pale in the face this morning—are you ill?” 

“ What color would you have a man be, who 
has been setting up long leaders for a dgily 
paper all night?” snappishly inquired Box. 

“But then you’ve all day to yourself!” said 
Mrs. Bouncer, bustling about the room. 

“So it seems!” returned Box, sternly con- 
fronting his hostess. “Far be it from me, 
Bouncer, to hurry your movements, but I think 
it right to acquaint you with my immediate in- 
tention of divesting myself of my garments and 
going to bed.” 

“O, Mr. Box!” exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
hurrying towards the door. 

“Stop!” ejaculated Box, arresting her depar- 
ture. “Can you inform me who the individual 
is whom I invariably encounter going down 
stairs when I am coming up, and coming up 
stairs when I am going down ?” 

“ Q—yes—the gentleman in the attic, sir,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bouncer, in some confusion. 

“There’s nothing particularly remarkable 
about him, except his hats,” continued Mr. Box. 
“I meet hini in all sorts of hats—white hats and 
black hats—hats with broad brims, and hats with 
narrow brims—hats with naps, and hats without 
naps—in short, I have come to the conclusion 
that he must be individually and professionally 
associated with the hatting interest.” 

“Yes, sir. And, by-the-by, Mr. Box, he 
begged me to request you, as a particular favor, 
that you would not smoke quite so much ?” 

“ Did he ?” rejoined Box, sarcastically. “Then 
you may tell the gentle hatter, with my compli- 
ments, that if he objects to the effluvia of to- 
bacco, he had better himself in some 
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“0, Mr. Box! You surely wouldn’t deprive 
me of a lodger?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
pathetically. 

“T¢ would come to precisely the same thing, 
Bouncer, because if I detect the slightest attempt 
to put my pipe out, I at once give you warning 
that I shall give you warning at once.” 

“Well, Mr. Box,” suid Mrs. Bouncer, resign- 
edly, as she turned to depart, “do you want 
anything more of me?” , 

“On the contrary, I’ve had quite enoygh of 
you,” he returned, closing the door after her. 
“ It’s quite extraordinary,” he continued, “the 
trouble I always have to get rid of that vener- 
able female! She knows I’m up all night, and 
yet she seems to set her face against my indulg- 
ing in a horizontal position by day. Now let me 
see: Shall I take my nap before I swallow my 
breakfast, or shall I take my breakfast before I 
swallow my nap—I mean, shall I swallow my 
nap before—no—never mind! I’ve got a rasher 
of bacon somewhere. I've the most distinct and 
vivid recollection of having purchased a rasher 
of bacon—O, here it is !’ he continued, drawing 
& paper parcel and a penny roll from his pocket. 
“ The next thing is to light the fire. Where are 
my lueifers? Now, ’pon my life, this is too bad 
of Bouncer—this is, by several degrees, too bad 
of Bouncer! I had a whole box fall three days 
ago, and now there’s only one. I’m perfectly 
aware that she purloins my coals and my candles 
and my sugar; but I did think—O yes, I did 
think that my lucifers would be sacred! Then 
there’s that candle! NowI should like to ask 
any unprejudiced person or persons their opinion 
touching that candle. In the first place, a can- 
dle is an article I don’t require, because I’m only 
at home in the daytime—and I bought this candle 
on the first of May, calculating that ‘it would 
last me three months, and here’s one week not 
half over, and the candle’s three parts gone! 

“Mrs. Bouncer has been using my gridiron,” 
said Mr. Box, indignantly, as, after lighting his 
fire, he held that implement to his nose. “The 
last article of consumption that I cooked upon it 
was a pofk chop, and now it is powerfully im- 
pregnated with the odor of red herrings. How 
sleepy I am, to be sure!” he continued, with a 
yawn, as he placed the gridiron upon the fire and 
laid hisrasher of bacon upon it. “I’d indulge 
myself with a nap, if there was anybody here to 
superintend the turning of my bacon. Perhaps 
it will turn itself. I must lie down—so here 
goes!” And throwing himself upon the bed, 
he drew the curtains round him, and was almost 
instantly asleep. 
For several minutes the bacon continued to 
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frizzle gently on the fire, and Mr. Box slumbeted — 
sweetly in his bed, when presently open came the 
door and in bounced Mr. Cox. 

“Well, wonders will never cease!” he ex- 
claimed, fishing a small patkage of meat from 
his pocket and laying it upon the table. ‘ Con- 
scious of being eleven minutes and a half behind 
time, I was sfiéaking into the shop ina state of 
considerable excitement, when my venerable 
employer, with a smile of extreme benevolence 
on his aged countenance, said to me: ‘Cox, I 
sha’n’t want you to-day—you can have a hol- 
iday.’ Visions of pleasure quite bewildered me 
as I returned homeward, and a day of happiness 
T am resolved to have. However, I must have 
my breakfast first-—that will give me time to re- 
flect. I’ve bought a mutton chop—so I sha’n’t 
want any dinner. Good gracious! I’ve forgot 
the bread! Hallo! what’s this?’ he suddenly 
exclaimed, as he caught sight of the bread Box 
had left upon the table. “A roll, I declare! 
Come, that’s lucky! Now, then, to light the 
fire. Hullo! why the fire is lighted! Where’s 
the gridiron? On the fire, I declare! And 
what’s that on it?—bacon? Bacon itis! Well, 
now, on my life, there’s a quiet coolness about 
Mrs. Bouncer’s proceedings that’s almost amus- 
ing. She takes my last lacifer—my coals and 
my gridiron, to cook her breakfast by! No, no— 
I can’t stand this! Come out of that!” And 
poking a fork into the bacon, he transferred it to 
a plate, and placed the mutton chop upon the 
gridiron. “Now, then, for my breakfast things,” 
he added, going into one of the closets and 
slamming the door violently after him. 

“Come in, if it’s you, Mrs- Bouncer—you 
needn’t be afraid!” said Mr. Box, putting his 
head out from between the bed-curtains,awakened 
by the noise. “I wonder how long I’ve been 
asleep! Goodness gracious—my bacon!” he 
exclaimed, leaping off the bed and running to 
the fireplace. “Hullo, what’s this? A chop? 
Whose chop? Mrs. Bouncer’s, I'll be bound! 
She thought to cook her breakfast while I was 
asleep—with my coals, too—and my gridiron! 
Ha, ha! But where’s my bacon? Here it is, on 
the table! Well, on my life, Bouncer’s going it ! 
And shall I curb my indignation? Shall I falter 
in my vengeance? No!” And digging the 
fork into the chop, he opened a window and 
threw it into the street. “So much for Bouncer’s 
breakfast! And now for my own!” he added, 


‘replacing his bacon upon the gridiron, and going 


into a closet upon the opposite side of the room 
from that which Cox had entered, the door of 
which he closed with a bang. 

“ Come in—come in !” said Cox, alarmed by 
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Martha regarded him with a look, firm and even 
stern in its expression, as she rejoined : 

“ Major Stowell, this is not the answer which 
I desire. On this man, coward and disgraced as 
you have declared him, were once placed my 
deepest affections. Naught but deserved dishon- 
or should remove them from their place. This 
eve I am called upon to decide the suit which 
you and my father have urged. I reply—not till 
you answer me truly and clearly, or, in failure of 
this, till I am otherwise fully satisfied, will my 
decision be made.” 

She finished. Vernon stood motionless, and 
coldasmarble. Major Stowell, on the contrary, 
was assailed by emotions whose evidence no effort 
of his own could fully repress. His lips trem- 
bled, and drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead. Then, as if unable further to restrain 
himself, he hurried from the room. Martha had 
exchanged scarce a dozen words with Vernon, 
when the sound of a pistol shot struck their ears. 
Alarmed by a common apprehension, they hast- 
ened in the direction from whence the noise had 
issued. - 

At the door of the major’s apartment, they met 
an old negro servant, wringing his hands, and 
uttering inarticulate ejaculations. Brushing past 
him, they found the major stretched on the floor 
and breathing heavily. His eyes were closed ; 
the breast of his uniform was spotted with blood. 

‘ Vernon raised the head of the fallen man from 
the floor, and as he did so a shudder ran throtgh 
the frame of the major. The latter, opening 
his eyes, turned them on Martha, as she stood 
clinging to the support of her father, who had just 
entered the apartment. 

“What murderous deed is this?” exclaimed 
the old soldier, in an accent of horror, directing, 
meanwhile, a look of suspicion on Vernon. 
“Speak, my dear major, and let us know the 
cause, while there yet is time.” 

“No hand but mine is here,” said the dying 
man, with a hoarse and difficult utterance. ‘ At- 
tend to my words, all of you. Ihave accused Rob- 
ert Vernon maliciously. I-believe him to be a 
brave and honorable man. I wasithe main cause 
of his disgrace. My motive, Martha may be 
able to guess, For this, and for all my misdeeds, 
may Heaven forgive me!” 

A surgeon had now arrived ; and, having ex- 
amined the wound, and felt the pulse of his 
patient, turned to the old colonel with an ominous 
gravity. 

“He can live but a few hours,” he said. 

The major was lifted on the bed, and every 
attention which the colonel and his family could 

bestow, was afforded him. - Nor were Martha and 
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Vernon behind the rest in their constant solicitude. 
The major was deeply grateful for their generous 
efforts. That very eve, in obedienee to his earn- 
est and reiterated entreaties, the pair were united 
in his presence; and they remained watching by 
his bedside till he expired, in the early morn. 
He was buried in the family enclosure, and on 
the stone which was raised above him, were 
engraved these words : 

“ His virtues are remembered; his faults are 

4 
forgotten.” 

Vernon was reinstated in his former military 
ranks, and at the close of the war, retired with 
the highest honor. Such was the estimation 
which he had gained, that he was repeatedly 
offered the chief magistracy of the State. But 
he steadily refused, preferring, instead of political 
distinction, the happiness of @ purely domestic 
life. 


QUESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS. 


When is it necessary to commence a fresh 
suit ¢ has become too ventilat- 
or y: 
hat is a release? To exchange the society 
of your ugly aunt for that of your beautiful 
cousin. 
What is a clerical error? Preaching a three 
hours’ sermon. 
What are breaches of trust? Trowsers pro- 
cured on tick. 
What are incumbrances? Your poor relations. 
What is a mortgagee in possession? An 


Mention some of the principal law-books 
which you have studied. Hoyle’s law of Whist, 
Cribbage, etc. 

What are original writs? Pothooks and 


hat steps should you take to dissolve an 
injunction? I should put it into hot water and 
let it remain there until wanted.— Picayune. 


A RICH ANECDOTE. 


In Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Bronte Girls, 
there is a rich anecdote of a Yorkshire farmer. 
It appears that he had insured his life, and the 
payment of the premium was a great grief to 
this money-loving Yorkshireman. Just before 
the second payment of the annual premium 
came around, however, a mortal sickness seized 
unfortunate whe, the doctor 
and parson conjointly announ: approaching 
fate, lifted himself up in bed, and with a chuckle, 
which rose in grinning triumph over the death 
rattle, cried: “ Ecod! you don’t say so—going 
to die? Zounds! 
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. | chaps, after all, out of their money. LEcod, I 
was always a lucky dog!” 

Quaint old Fuller says; ‘Let him who ex- 
pects one class of society to prosper in the high- 
est degree, while the other is in distress, try 
whether one side of his face can smile while the 
other is pinched.” 


BOX AND COX. 


* BY TAYLOR J. HUNT. 


Tell us a tale of old— 
Sing me an ancient song, 
Of chivalrous knights and yeomen bold, 
A story that bards have sung and told 
The greenwood shades among. 


Tell us an ancient tale 
Of noble and daring deed ; 

Of stalwort knights clad in mail, 

Of champions bold that never quailed 
When their lady-love had need. 


Tell us an ancient tale, 

Of tournaments grand and gay— 
Of bouts that causeth the cheek to pale, 
When valiant hearts that knew not fail, 

Battled in proud array. 


Tell us a tale of old— 
A legend weird and strange, 

Of ghastly phantoms, grim and cold, 

That rise from their beds in the churchyard mould, 
At the midnight hour to range. 


Sing me an ancient song; 
One fraught with wild romance; 

A lay that in castlé halls hath rung, 

And by wandering troubadours oft been sung 
In the sunny vales of France. 


Tell us a tale of old— 

Of each and every clime; 
What booteth it by whom been told? 
It matters not so it be old— 

A tale of ancient times. 


BOX AND COX.* 
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BY ARISTIDES JINX. 


THe room occupied by Mr. Cox in Mrs. 
Bouncer’s lodging-house, was a very respectable 
though plainly furnished apartment, containing, 
at eight o’clock one winter’s morning, a bed, 
several chairs, a table, two closet doors, and 
Mr. Cox. The latter article was, at the time, in 
his shirt sleeves, with a small mirror in his hand, 
savagely contemplating the top of his head, 
which, for the length and luxuriance of its 
auburn locks, strongly resembled a rat’s back. 

Physically, Mr. Cox was no great shakes; 
but in his capacity and ability for just indignation 
and resentment, he was a shake of the first class. 
The bowels of compassion appertaining to Mr. 
Cox were, on the morning in question, power- 
fully agitated, and he poured forth vials—nay, 
jugs of wrath upon the head of his unfortunate 
barber with a looseness that was almost sublime. 


Founded on the popular farce thus entitled. 


? 


_“T’ve half a mind to register an oath that T’ll 
never have my hair cut again,” he fiercely ejac- 
ulated, as he squinted’at himself in the mirror 


| and passed his han@ back and forth over the 


shoe brush which he was pleased to denominate 
his scalp. “I look as if I had been cropped for 
the militia! And I was particularly emphatic 
in my instructions to the hair-dresser only to cut 
the ends off. He must have thought I meant the 
ends nearest my head! Never mind—I sha’n’t 
meet anybody to care about so early. Eight 
o’clock, I declare! I haven’t a moment to lose. 
Fate has placed me with the most punctual, par- 
ticular and peremptory of hatters, and I mast 
fulfil my destiny. Who can that be knocking ? 
Come in! Open locks, whoever knocks.” 

“ Good morning,Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, 
opening the door, and entering the room on the 
strength of the invitation. “I hope you slept 
comfortably, Mr. Cox!” 

“T can’t say I did, Mrs. B.,” rejoined Cox, 
snappishly. “I should feel obliged to you, if 
you could accommodate me with a more pro- 
tuberant bolster, Mrs. B. The one I’ve got now 
seems to me to have about a handful and a half 
of feathers at each end, and nothing whatever in 
the middle.” 

“Anything to accommodate you, Mr. Cox,” 
said Mrs. Bouncer, pleasantly. ‘“ Why, I do 
declgre, you’ve had your hair cut!” 

“Cut? echoed Cox. “It strikes me I’ve had 
it mowed! It’s very kind of you to mention it, 
but I’m sufficiently convinced of the absurdity 
of my personal appearance already. By-the-by, 
Mrs. Bouncer, I wish to call your attention to a 
fact that has been evident to me for some time 
past—and that is, that my coals go remarkably 
fast; nor is it the case with the coals only, Mrs. 
Bouncer, but I’ve lately observed a gradual and 
steady increase of evaporation among my can- 
dles, wood, sugar, and lucifer matches.” 

“Lar, Mr. Cox! you surely don’t suspect 
me?” exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, with much ap- 
parent surprise. 

“I don’t say I do, Mrs. B.; only I wish you 
distinctly to understand that I don’t believe it is 
the cat.” 

“Ts there anything else you’ve got to grumble 
about, sir?” she asked, indignantly. 

“Grumble!” repeated Cox, severely. “ Mrs. 
Bouncer, do you possess such athing as a dic- 
tionary? No? ‘Then I’ lend you one—and if 
you turn to the letter G., you'll find: ‘Grumble, 
verb neuter—to complain without a cause.’ Now 
that’s not my case, Mrs. B. ; and now that we’re 
upon the subject, I wish to know how it is that I 
frequently find my apartment full of smoke *” 
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“ Why—I—suppose—the chimney—” 

“The chimney doesn’t smoke tobacco,” re- 
torted Mr, Cox, suspiciously. “I’m speaking 
of tobacco-smoke, Mrs. B, I hope, Mrs. 

' Bouncer, you’re not guilty of cheroots or 
Cubas, nor partial to a pipe? Then how is it 
that the thing is to be accounted for?” 

““Why—” hesitated Mrs. Bouncer, in quite a 
flutter; “ I suppose—yes—that must be it—” 

“At present I amentirely of your opinion—be- 
cause I haven’t the most distant particle of an 
idea what you mean.” 

“ Why, the gentleman who has got the attic 
is hardly ever without a pipe in his mouth, and 
there he sits, with his feet on the mantel-piece—” 

“The mantel-piece!” interrupted Mr. Cox, 
with the air of a remarkably knowing lawyer 
bullying a witness. ‘“ That strikes me as being 
a considerable stretch, either of your imagina- 
tion, Mrs. B., or the gentleman’s legs. I pre- 
sume you mean the fender or the hob ?” 

“Sometimes one, sometimes t’other. Well, 
there he sits for hours, and puffs away into the 
fireplace.” 

“Then you mean to say,” cross-questioned 
Cox, “that this gentleman’s smoke, instead of 
emulating the example of all other sorts of 
smoke, and going up the chimney, thinks proper 
to affect a singularity by taking the contrary 
direction—eh? I suppose the individual you,are 
speaking of is the same individual I inva- 
riably meet coming up stairs when I’m going 
down, and going down stairs when I’m coming 
up; from the appearance of his outward man, I 
should unhesitatingly set him down as a gentle- 
man connected with the printing interest.” 

“ Yes, sir—and a very respectable young gen- 
tleman he is,”’ returned Mrs. Bouncer, evidently 
much relieved, as she saw her lodger go towards 
the door. “ You'll be back at the usual time, I 
suppose, sir ?” 

“Yes—nine o’clock. You needn’t light my 
fire in future, Mrs. B—I’ll do it myself. Don’t 
forget the bolster. And I say, Bouncer,” he 
added, putting his head back into the room,“ you 
may order a half-penny’s worth of milk—and be 
good enough to let it stand. I wish the cream 
to accumulate.” And Mr; Gox vanished. 

“He’s gone at last !” ejaculated Mrs. Bouncer, 
hastening to put the room in order. ‘I declare 
I was all in @ tremble for fear Mr. Box would 
come in before Mr. Cox went but. Luckily, 
they’ve never met yet—and what’s more, they’re 
not likely to do so; for Mr. Box is hard at work 
at a newspaper office all night, and doesn’t come 
home till morning—and Mr. Cox is busy making 
hats all day, and doesn’t come home till night. 


BOX AND COX. 


So that I’m getting double rent, for my room, 
and neither of my lodgers is any the wiser for 
it. It was a capital idea of mine—that it was ! 
But I haven’t an instant to lose. First of all, 
let me put Mr. Cox’s things out of Mr. Box’s 
way. I really must beg Mr. Box not to smoke 
so much. I was so dreadfully puzzled to know 
what to say, when Mr. Cox spoke about it! 
Now, then, to make the bed—and don’t let me 
forget that what’s the head of the bed for Mr. 
Cox, becomes the foot of the bed for Mr. Box— 
people’s tastes differso!” And Mrs. Bouncer 
proceeded to flounce over the bed-tick, and 
punch up the pillows in the most scientific man- 
ner imaginable ; and she had hardly completed 
the performance, when the door opened, giving 
entrance to her other lodger, Mr. Box. 

“Good morning, Mr. Box!” she simpered, 
whisking a tattered duster over the various arti- 
cles of furniture. “ Why, I declare you're quite 
pale in the face this morning—are you ill ?” 

“What color would you have a man be, who 
has been setting up long leaders for a dgily 
paper all night?” snappishly inquired Box. 

“But then you’ve all day to yourself!” said 
Mrs. Bouncer, bustling about the room. 

“So it seems!” returned Box, sternly con- 
fronting his hostess. “Far be it from me, 
Bouncer, to hurry your movements, but I think 
it right to acquaint you with my immediate in- 
tention of divesting myself of my garments and 
going to bed.” 

“O, Mr. Box!” exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
hurrying towards the door. 

“Stop!” ejaculated Box, arresting her depar- 
ture. ‘“ Can you inform me who the individual 
is whom I invariably encounter going down 
stairs when I am ‘coming up, and coming up 
stairs when I am going down ?” 

“ O—yes—the gentleman in the attic, sir,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bouncer, in some confusion. 

“There’s nothing particularly remarkable 
about him, except his hats,” continued Mr. Box. 
“TI meet hini in all sorts of hats—white hats and 
black hats—hats with broad brims, and hats with 
narrow brims—hats with naps, and hats without 
naps—in short, I have come to the conclusion 
that he must be individually and professionally 
associated with the hatting interest.” 

“Yes, sir. And, by-the-by, Mr. Box, he 
begged me to request you, as a particular favor, 
that you would not smoke quite so much ?” 

“ Did he ?” rejoined Box, sarcastically. “ Then 
you may tell the gentle hatter, with my compli- 
ments, that if he objects to the effluvia of to- 
bacco, he had better domesticate himself in some 
adjoining parish.” 
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“0, Mr. Box! You surely wouldn’t deprive 
me of a lodger?’ exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
pathetically. 

“It would come to precisely the same thing, 
Bouncer, because if I detect the slightest attempt 
to put my pipe out, I at once give you warning 
that I shall give you warning at once.” 

“Well, Mr. Box,” said Mrs. Bouncer, resign- 
edly, as she turned to depart, “do you want 
anything more of me?” ’ 

“On the contrary, I’ve had quite enoygh of 
you,” he returned, closing the door after her. 
“ It’s quite extraordinary,” he continued, “the 
trouble I always have to get rid of that vener- 
able female! She knows I’m up all night, and 
yet she seems to set her face against my indulg- 
ing in a horizontal position by day. Now let me 
see: Shall I take my nap before I swallow my 
breakfast, or shall I take my breakfast before I 
swallow my nap—I mean, shall I swallow my 
nap before—no—never mind! I’ve got a rasher 
of bacon somewhere. I’ve the most distinct and 
vivid recollection of having purchased a rasher 
of bacon—O, here it is!” he continued, drawing 
& paper parcel and a penny roll from his pocket. 
“ The next thing is to light the fire. Where are 
my lucifers? Now, ’pon my life, this is too bad 
of Bouncer—this is, by several degrees, too bad 
of Bouncer! I had a whole box full three days 
ago, and now there’s only one. I’m perfectly 
aware that she purloins my coals and my candles 
and my sugar; but I did think—O yes, I did 
think that my lucifers would be sacred! Then 
there’s that candle! Now I should like to ask 
any unprejudiced person or persons their opinion 
touching that candle. In the first place, a can- 
dle is an article I don’t require, because I’m only 
at home in the daytime—and I bought this candle 
on the first of May, calculating that it would 
last me three months, and here’s one week not 
half over, and the candle’s three parts gone ! 

“Mrs. Bouncer has been using my gridiron,” 
said Mr. Box, indignantly, as, after lighting his 
fire, he held that implement to his nose. “The 
last article of consumption that I cooked upon it 
was a pofk chop, and now it is powerfully im- 
pregnated with the odor of red herrings. How 
sleepy I am, to be sure!” he continued, with a 
yawn, as he placed the gridiron upon the fire and 
laid hisrasher of bacon upon it. “I’d indulge 
myself with a nap, if there was anybody here to 
superintend the turning of my bacon. Perhaps 
it will turn itself. I must lie down—so here 
goes!” And throwing himself upon the bed, 
he drew the curtains round him, and was almost 
instantly asleep. 

For several minutes the bacon continued to 


frizzle gently on the fire, and Mr. Box slumbered” 
sweetly in his bed, when presently open came the 
door and in bounced Mr. Cox. 

“Well, wonders will never cease!” he ex- 
claimed, fishing a small package of meat from 
his pocket and laying it upon the table. “ Con- 
scious of being eléven minutes and a half behind 
time, I was sfiéaking into the shop ina state of 
considerable exéitement, when my venerable 
employer, with a smile of extreme benevolence 
on his aged coufttenance, said to me: ‘Cox, I 
sha’n’t want you to-day—you can have a hol- 
iday.’ Visions of pleasure quite bewildered me 
as I returned homeward, and a day of happiness 
T am resolved to have. However, I must have 
my breakfast first—that will give me time to re- 
flect. I’ve bought a mutton chop—so I sha’n’t 
want any dinner. Good gracious! I’ve forgot 
the bread! Hallo! what’s this?’ he suddenly 
exclaimed, as he caught sight of the bread Box 
had left upon tho table. “A roll, I declare! 
Come, that’s lucky! Now, then, to light the 
fire. Hullo! why the fire is liglited! Where’s 
the gridiron? On the fire, I declare! And 
what’s that on it?—bacon? Bacon itis! Well, 
now, on my life, there’s a quiet coolness about 
Mrs. Bouncer’s proceedings that’s almost amus- 
ing. She takes my last Incifer—my coals and 
my gridiron, to cook her breakfast by! No, no— 
I can’t stand this! Come out of that!’ And 
poking a fork into the bacon, he transferred it to 
a plate, and placed the mutton chop upon the 
gridiron. “ Now, then, for my breakfast things,” 
he added, going into one of the closets and 
slamming the door violently after him. 

“Come in, if it’s you, Mrs- Bouncer—you 
needn’t be afraid!” said Mr. Box, putting his 
head out from between the bed-curtains,awakened 
by the noise. “I wonder how long I’ve been 
asleep! Goodness gracious—my bacon!” he 
exclaimed, leaping off the bed and running to 
the fireplace. “ Hullo, what’s this? A chop? 
Whose chop? Mrs. Bouncer’s, I’ll be bound! 
She thought to cook her breakfast while I was 
asleep—with my coals, too—and my gridiron! 
Ha, ha! But where’s my bacon? Here it is, on 
the table! Well, on my life, Bouncer’s going it ! 
And shall I curb my indignation? Shall I falter 
in my vengeance? No!” And digging the 
fork into the chop, he opened a window and 
threw it into the street. “So much for Bouncer’s 
breaxfast! And now for my own!” he added, 
replacing his bacon upon the gridiron, and going 
into a closet upon the opposite side of the room 
from that which Cox had entered, the door of ' 
which he closed with a bang. 

“ Come in—come in !” said Cox, alarmed by 
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the noise, and coming out of his closet with the 
breakfast things, which he placed upon the table. 
“O goodness—my chop !” he exclaimed, recol- 
lecting his breakfast and running to the fireplace. 
“ Hullo! what’s this? The bacon again! O 
pooh! Zounds—confound it—dash it—I can’t 
stand this!” And poking a fork into the bacon, 
he sent it flying through the window, when turn- 
ing to find his chop, he eneountéred Box coming 
out of his cupboard with his tea-things. 

“Who are you, sir?” he demanded, when 
they had for several minutes contemplated each 
other in silence. 

“If you come to that—who are you?” said 
Box, placing his tea-things on the table. 

“Tt’s the printer!’ muttered Cox, after 
another and more minute survey. “Go to your 

sir !” 
of attic!” retorted Box. ‘‘ Your attic, sir!” 

“Printer,” said Cox, in a low, determined 
tone, “I shall do you a frightful injury, if you 
don’t instantly leave my apartment !” 

“ Your apartment?” returned Box. “You 
mean my apartment, you contemptible hatter !” 

“Your apartment? Ha, ha—come I like 
that!’ exclaimed Cox, taking a piece of paper 
from his pocket. ‘Look here, sir! Mrs. Boun- 
cer’s receipt for the last week’s rent, sir !’’ 

“ Ditto, sir!” shouted Box, producing a similar 
piece of paper and holding it close to Cox’s face. 

“Mrs. Bouncer!” vociferated both gentlemen, 
rushing to the door, where they found that lady, 
who had evidently been listening. 

“O dear, gentlemen, don’t be angry!” sobbed 
Mrs. Bouncer, in reply to their mutual and sav- 
age demands for an explanation. ‘“ But you see 
this gentleman ”’—pointing to Box—“ only being 
at home in the daytime, and that gentleman ”’— 
pointing to Cox—*“ only being at home at night, 
I thought I might venture, until my little back 
second floor room was ready—” 

“When will your little back second floor room 
be ready *” inquired both, eagerly. 

“J’ll try if I can get it ready in an hour,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bouncer, making for the door! 
“ Now do keep your tempers, gentlemen.” 

“What a disgusting position!” ejaculated 
Cox, walking rapidly to and fro across the floor. 

“ Will you allow me to observe,” remarked 
Box, who had seated himself in a chair and fol- 
lowed the movements of his companion—“ will 
you allow me to observe, if you have not had 
any exercise to-day, you’d better go out and 
take it.” 

“I shall do nothing of the sort, sir,” replied 
Cox, shortly, and also seating himself. 

“Although we are doomed to occupy the same 
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room for a few hours longer, I don’t see any 
necessity of our cutting each other’s throats, sir,” 
observed Box, after an interval of silence, in a 
more gentle tone than he had hitherto employed. 

“Not at all,” returned Cox, quite pleasantly. 
‘It’s an operation that I should decidedly ob- 
ject to.” 

“And, after all, I’ve no violent animosity to 
you, sir.” 

“Nor have I any rooted antipathy to you, sir,” 
rejoined Cox, hitching his chair rather near his 
companion. 

“Have you been to the opera, sir?” inquired 
Box, by way of keeping up the conversation, as 
he hitched his chair a little nearer. 

“No, sir. My wife—that is, my intended 
wife—wouldn’t let me.” 

“Then you have an intended wife?’ said 
Box, shaking hands with his companion. “ Sir, 
I congratulate you.” 

“ Thank ye,” rejoined Cox, with a deep sigh. 
“You needn’t disturb yourself, sir,” he added, 
seeing Box about to get up. “She wont come 
here ; she happens to be the proprietor of a con- 
siderable number of bathing machines—” 

“Ha! where?” exclaimed Box, with much 
earnestness, as he grasped his companion’s arm. 

“At a favorite watering-place. How curious 
you are |” 

“Not at all, Well?” returned Box, eagerly. 

“Consequently in the bathing season,” con- 
tinued Cox, “‘ which luckily is rather a long one, 
we see but little of each other; but as that is 
now over, I am daily indulging in the expecta- 
tion of being blessed with the sight of my be- 
loved. Are you married, sir?’ he added, very 
seriously, 

“Me? Why—not exactly.” 

“Ah—a happy bachelor ?” 

“ Why—not—precisely.”’ 

“ O—a widower ?”’ 

“‘No—not absolutely.” 

“ You'll excuse me, sir,” said Cox, in some 
perplexity ; “but at present I don’t exactly un 
derstand how you can help being ong of the 
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“O, very easily ; I’m dead.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Cox, with great interest. 
“My dear sir—my very dear sir—if there does 
exist any ingenious contrivance whereby a man 
on the eve of committing matrimony can leave 
this world, and yet stop in it, I shouldn’t be sorry 
to know it.” 

‘*Q, then I presume I’m not to set you down 
as being frantically attached to your intended *” 

“ Why, not—exactly,” hesitated Cox; “and 
yet at present I’m only aware of one obstacle to 
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doting on her, and that is, I can’t endure her.” 

“Then do as I did. Listen: Three years 
ago, it was my misfortune to captivate the affec- 
tions of a still blooming, though somewhat mid- 
dle-aged widow, at Ramsgate—” 

“Singular enough!” exclaimed Cox, inter- 
rapting him. ‘Just my case three months ago 
at Margate |” 

“ Well, sir,” continued Box, “to escape her 
importunities, I came to the determination of 
enlisting into the Life Guards ; but they wouldn’t 
have me. They actually had the effrontery to say 
I was too short ; so I was obliged to content my- 
self with a marching regiment. I enlisted; I’d 
no sooner done so, than I was sorry for it. My 
infatuated widow offered to purchase my dis- 
charge, on condition that I’d lead her to the 
altar. I hesitated; at last I consented. Well, 
sir, the day fixed for the happy ceremony at 
length drew near—in fact, too near to be pleas- 
ant; so I suddenly discovered that I wasn’t 
worthy to possess her, and I told her so, when, 
instead of being flattered by the compliment, she 
flew upon me like a tiger of the female gender. 
I rejoined, when suddenly something whizzed 
past me, within an inch of my ear, and shivered 
into a thousand pieces against the mantel-piece ; 


it was the slop-basin. I retaliated with a tea- 


cup. We parted; and the next morning I was 
served with a notice of action for breach of 
promise. Well, sir, ruin stared me in the face; 
the action proceeded against me with gigantic 
strides. I took a desperate resolution. I left 
home early one morning, with one suit of clothes 
on my back, and another tied up in a bundle 
under my arm. I arrived on the cliffs, opened 
my bundle, deposited the suit of clothes on the 
very verge of the precipice, took one look down 
into the yawning gulf beneath me, and walked 
off in the opposite direction. In one of the 
pockets of the coat, or the waistcoat, or the pan- 
taloons—I forget which—there was a piece of 
paper, with these affecting farewell words: 
‘ This is thy work, O Penelope Ann!’ ” 

“Penelope Ann!” ejaculated Cox, starting 
up in great excitement. “Originally widow of 
William Wiggins, proprietor of bathing machines 
at 9° 

“ Exactly—and at Ramsgate,” responded Box. 

“Tt must be she! And you, sir—you are 
Box—the lamented, long-lost Box—and I was 
about to marry the interesting creature you so 
eruelly deceived !” 

“Ha! then you are Cox?” exclaimed 
grasping his hand. “TI heard of it. I congrat- 
ulate you—I give you joy. And now I think 
T'll go and take a stroll.” 
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“No you don’t,” said Cox, stopping him as he 
was going towards the door. “I'll not lose 
sight of you till I’ve restored you to the arms of 
your intended.” 

“ My intended? You mean your intended. 
How can she be my intended, now that I’m 
drowned 

“ You’re no such thing, sir,” retorted Cox. 
“And besides, you are much more worthy of 
her than I am, sir. Permit me, then, to follow 
the generous impulse of my nature; I give her 
up to you.” 

“ Benevolent being,” returned Box, with emo- 
tion, “I wouldn’t rob you of her for the world. 
But why are you so resigned to the loss of 
Penelope Ann ?”’ 

“ Because my affection is of more recent origin 
than your own. And then you’d be so happy 
with her !’”” 

“ Happy? Me? With the consciousness that I’ve 
deprived you of such a treasure? No, no, Cox!” 

“Don’t think of me, Box; I shall be suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the knowledge of my Box’s 
happiness.” 

“Don’t be absurd, sir,” said Box, sharply. 

“ Then don’t be ridiculous, sir,” retorted Cox. 

“TI pave it,” exclaimed Box. “Suppose we 
toss up for the lady—eh, Mr. Cox? Or, what 
do you say to dice ?” 

“With all my heart. Dice, by all means,” 
replied. Cox, eagerly. And producing pair 
from his vest pocket, while his companion did 
the same from the mantel-piece, they proceeded 
to throw upon the table. 

The first throw of each, much to their mutual 
surprise, produced sixes, and was consequently 
a tie. But their surprise was considerably in- 
creased when, after throwing a dozen times, 
nothing but sixes showed themselves. 

“Allow me to look at those dice of yours ; it’s 
my opinion they’re loaded,” said Box, reaching 
over the table for the remarkable bones. 

“ So are yours loaded,” returned Cox, snatch- 
ing his dice away. 

“Cheat!” ejaculated Box, starting from his 
chair. 
“ Swindler !” retorted Cox, squaring off at his 
companion, with the evident design of pitching 
into somebody forthwith, in which intention he 
was frustrated by the entrance of Mrs. Bouncer 
with a letter. 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Cox, to 
whom the letter was addressed, when he had 
broken the seal. What's this ?” 

“* Margate, May fourth. Sir, I hasten to 
convey to you the intelligence of a melancholy 
accident, that has bereft you of your intended wife.’ 
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“He means your intended,” said Cox. 
“No, yours !’”’ returned Box. ‘“ However, it’s 
perfectly immaterial. Go on.” 
“Poor Mrs. Wiggins,’” continued Cox, 
_ reading, “ ‘went out for a short excursion in a 
sailing-boat. A sudden and violent squall soon 
after took place, which, it is supposed, upset her, 
as she was found, two days afterwards, keel 
upwards—’” 
“Poor woman !” ejaculated Box. 
“Tt was the boat that was found, sir—not the 
_ lady,” returned Cox. Then continuing the pe- 
~ rusal of the letter: ‘ ‘As her man of business, 
Limmediately proceeded to examine her papers, 
among which I soon discovered her will, the fol- 
lowing extract from which will, I have no doubt, 
be satisfactory to you: “I hereby bequeath my 
entire property to my intended husband.”’ Ex- 
cellent, but unhappy creature!” he exclaimed, 
much affected. “And to think that I cast lots 
for such a woman !” 

“Generous, ill-fated being!’ sobbed Box. 
“ When I remember that I staked such a treasure 
on the hazard of & die!” 

“I’m sure, Mr. Box, I can’t sufficiently thank 
you for your sympathy !” 

“And I’m sure, Mr. Cox, you couldn feel 
more, if she had been your own intended !” 

“If she’d been my own intended !” echoed 
Cox, ‘She was my own intended!” 

“Your intended!” sneered Box. “Come, I 
like that! Didn't I propose to her first ?”’ 

“And didn’t you come to an untimely end?” 

“Another letter, Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, 
putting her head in at the door. 

* Gracious goodness !” exclaimed Cox, snatch- 
ing the letter and reading: “‘ Happy to inform 
you—false alarm. Sudden squall—boat upset— 
Mrs. Wiggins, your intended—picked up by a 
steamboat—carried to Boulogne—returned here 
this merning—will start by early train to-morrow 
and be with you by ten o’clock, exact—’” 

“Cox, I congratulate you,” said Box, hastily 
pulling out his watch and noting the hour. 

“ Box, I give you joy,” said Cox, glancing at 
his watch and running for his hat. 

'“T’m sorry,” continued Box, hurrying towards 
the door, “that most important business at the 
Colonial Office will prevent my witnessing the 
truly happy meeting between you and your in- 
tended. Good morning.” 

“It’s obviously for me to retire,” returned 
Cox, detaining him. “Not for worlds would I 
disturb the rapturous meeting between you and 
your intended. Good morning.” © And they 
were both struggling for the door, when their at- 
tention was attracted to the sound of a carriage. 


BOX AND COX. 


“Ha! what’s that?” exclaimed Box, running 
to the window. “A cab’s drawn up at the door 
—a lady’s got out. There’s no mistaking that 
majestic person—it’s Penelope Ann !” 

“ Your intended,” said Cox, hastily. 

“Yours!” retorted Box, with emphasis. 
“Hark! she’s coming up stairs!” both 
gentlemen running to the door, their 
shoulders against it with determined energy. 

“Mr. Cox! Mr. Cox!” shouted a voice from 
the outside. 

“T’ve just stepped out,” shouted Cox. 

“ So have I,” chimed in Box. 

“Mr. Cox!” continued the voice. “Open 
the door. It’s only me—Mrs. Bouncer!” 

“Only you!” said Cox, suspiciously. “ Then 
where’s the lady!” 

“ Gone!” 

“Upon your honor as a gentleman !” 

“Yes. And she’s lefta note for Mr. Cox.” 

“Then put it under the door,” said Cox, not 
quite satisfied as to the truth of her story. 

The letter having been poked under as de- 
sired, Mr. Cox seized and opened it. 

“Gracious goodness!” he exclaimed, read- 
ing: ‘“ ‘Dear Mr. Cox, pardon my candor ; but 
being convinced that our feelings, like our ages, 
do not reciprocate, I hasten to apprise you of my 
immediate union with Mr. Knox.’” 

“Three cheers for Knox! Ha, ha, ha!” 
shouted Box, swinging his hat. 

“Huzza! Three cheers for—” 

“The little second floor back room is quite 
ready,” said Mrs. Bouncer, putting her head in 
at the door, which they no longer barred. 

“J don’t want it,” said Cox, holding out his 
hand to his companion. “ What shall part us ?” 

“No more do I,” said Box, extending his 
hand. ‘“ What shall tear us asunder ?” 

* Box !” ejaculated Cox, affectionately. 

“Cox !” returned the other, with equal feeling. 
Then looking earnestly into the face of his com- 
panion, he continued: “ You'll excuse the ap- 
parent insanity of the remark, bat the more I 
gaze on your features, the more I'm convinced 
that you’re my long-lost brother !” 

“The very observation I was going to make 
to you,” rejoined Cox. 

“You were? Ah—tell me—in mercy tell me 
—have you such a thing as a strawberry mark 
on your left arm ¢” 

“No!” said Cox, eagerly and expectantly. 

“Not Then it is he!” And rushing into’ 
each other’s arms, they embraced as brothers 
should—in which position I think it best to leave 
them, lest anything should occur to bring the 
little second floor back room again into demand. 
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THE SCAR OF THE WHITE CROSS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL, 
. Ir was ona bright morning, when the clear, 
bracing air of Russia sent the blood in full, 
healthful flow through the veins, and flushed the 
cheeks to a color which the denizens of a more 
southern climate might have envied. A long 
rew of boys, the eldest not more than twelve 
years of age, stood on a level plat of ground that 
lay before a large building, on the front of which 
was inscribed on a marble tablet, inserted into 
the wall, “ Founpiine Hosritau.” The boys 
were standing, or rather trying to stand very up- 
right; but here and there, one was leaning some- 
what from the perpendicular; a bent knee or 
shoulder destroying the perfection of the required 


n. 

A tall, military-looking man, dressed in the 
most imposing costume of his profession, assisted 
by two stiff, unbending figures, also in uniform, 
was reviewing the little army, and drilling them 
in various evolutions, at the word of harsh and 
severe command. There wasan expression of 
fear upon the countenances of most of the boys, 
but here and there a brave, courageous look was 
observable, especially upon that of one little fel- 
low, obviously not more than nine or ten years 
old, who, after the miniature parade was over, 
was addressed as Ivan Olgerd, by his boy 
associates. 

This boy was distinguished for his aptness at 
learning and performing’the different evolutions 
in which the officer had been most severely punc- 
tilious ; and it was quite rare that he failed in 
going through with any of them after a single 
lesson. Altogether he had a native air of grace 
and dignity, that arrested the eye of a stranger 
at once, and distinguished him from his compan- 
ions. On this morning, however, a mischievous 
boy who was standing near him, and who had 
long envied his superior performances, and the 
exemption he had enjoyed from the severe pun- 
ishment which the rest frequently underwent, 
determined that Ivan should also come under the 
displeasure of the drill officer. Armed with a 
long needle, such as is used in sewing the heavy 
Russian duck, he took several opportunites of in- 
serting the point into Ivan’s arm, causing him 
almost to bound from the ranks, and to twist 
convulsively at each puncture. 

The officer observed the contortions, and the 
movement of the body, without perceiving the 
cause ; and fancying that Ivan was sporting with 
the grave ceremony they were going through, he 
administered a very severe blow across the face 


of the child, with the flat of his sword. Ivan’s 
cheeks flushed a deep scarlet, while the blood 
ran in streams from his nose, which was braised 
and swollen. The two inferior officers were 
ordered to lead him from the ground, and it was 
some time before the lowering looks and stern 
words of the elder officer could restore order in 
the miniatare army. The boys, with the excep- 
tion of the one who had led to Ivan’s disgrace, 
were very fond of the fearless and manly little 
fellow, because he never affected any superiority 
over them, or laughed at their awkwardness at 
drill hours. 

The man whose duty it was to inspect the 
daily health of the boys, found, on going to 
Ivan’s bed, where the officers had laid him down 
in a sort of fainting fit, that he was seriously in- 
jured, and called the person who acted as doctor 
to the establishment. He decided that there was) 
danger of inflammation, and exclaimed bitterly 
against the conduct of the officer who had so 
recklessly and cruelly injured the little child. 
The officer himself, however, coolly mounted his 
horse and rode off after the drill was over, as if 
nothing had happened, while Ivan was disturbed 
and even delirious from the moment he recovered 
from fainting. a 

The hospital of which we was in the 
small town of Gotchina, about fifty versts from 
St. Petersburgh. In the same town the Grand 
Duke Paul had a fine residence, to which he was 
fond of retiring. He had also taken a great in- 
terest in the orpbans, and as the boys grew large 
enough, he determined to subject them to a 
rigid military discipline, as the best thing that 
could be devised for their future welfare and the 
benefit of the country. , 

The grand duke had applied to General 
Melissino to superintend the military organiza- 
tion of the orphans; and Melissino recommended 
Alexis Araktchieff, one of the artillery cadets at 
St. Petersburgh, who he considered would be a 
superior drill officer, and who would be glad to 
accept the appointment. 

Catherine II. was on the throne of Russia, 
when Alexis Araktchieff was sent to St. Peters- 
burgh as a cadet. His father was Andrew Arakt- 
chieff, who had been a major in her majesty’s 
army, and who at the time of the birth of Alexis, 
resided in a small village in the government of 
Novogorod. Major Araktchieff, remembering his 
own military ardor, was bent upon educating his 
only son in that profession, and although the at- 
tempt was attended with many sacrifices on the 
part of the father, in a pecuniary light at least, 
the plan succeeded and Alexis went to St 
Petersburgh. 
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THE SCAR OF THE WHITE CROSS. 


It was soon discovered that he possessed no 


mean talent, and that a thorough education would 
develop him as something far above mediocrity. 
A certain severity in his manner was oddly con- 
trasted with a servile, fawning appearance towards 
his superiots, which showed a considerable 
talent for diplomacy, and a determination to 
build’up his own fortunes, even at the expense of 
parting with his self-respect; while to others 
from whom he could gain nothing, he consoled 
his pride by keeping up an appearance of supe- 
riority, not unmingled with insolence.* 

Towards General Melissino, he had assumed 
so quiet and respectful a manner, that when 
applied to by the grand duke, the general’s 
thoughts fixed at once upon the young cadet, as 
one who would unite the most thorough military 
training with the kindest and most considerate 
feelings towards the orphans. 

While the cadet was yet in the first blush of 
his new vocation, the empress died, and Paul, 
who had become his firm friend and patron, so 
fully approved his course at the hospital, that no 
one dared to make a complaint against the 
severity, which, on the part of so young a disci- 
plinarian, was as cruel as it was unlooked for, by 
those who had the care of the orphan children. 

The reign was suddenly terminated by 
_ death ; but the diplomatic powers of the youth- 
ful aspirant were still unchecked, and he con- 
trived to ingratiate himself with Alexander, who 
on his accession to the throne became deeply in- 
terested in the project which his gredecessor had 
80 happily begun. Of course, the officer who 
was so highly esteemed by the former emperor, 
could hardly fail of winning the ‘approval of 
Alexander; and he congratulated himself that 
the services of so efficient an officer had been se- 
’ cured in training the youths who might one day 
- become the flower of the Russian army. 

* » * * * 

Little Ivan Olgerd lay on his couch in the 
dormitory of the hospital. The delirium had 
passed away, but in its place arose a feeling of 
intense and vengeful rage towards the cadet, 
which seemed to fill his whole soul. His wounds, 
still smarting and painful, increased his ire, and 
the state of his mind and body alike precluded 
him from rising from his bed. In a single hour, 
the boy had grown into a man, in the depth of 
his emotions, the injury had struck so deeply 
into his soul. On that couch his infant heart 
formed a high resolve, and through long years 
he watched and waited for the opportunity to 
carry it into effect. 


* Secret History of Russia. 


How well the wily cadet played his cards with 
the emperor, may be inferred by the fact that 
Alexander created him colonel ; military governor 
of St. Petersburgh ; major general of the grand 
army; and bestowed on him the order of the. 
Grand Cross of Saint Anne. 

The emperor still continued to visit occasion- 
ally the residence that had been so beloved by 
Paul ; and sometimes occupied for a few days the 
grand chateau, from which he could distinctly 
see the hospital; the nursery which Paul had 
established, from which to draw recruits for 
the Russian army. 

Like the grand duke, Alexander soon felt a 
growing interest in the scheme which might om 
day (who knew?) be the salvation of Russia. 
Noble hearts, with what was doubtless noble 
blood in them, beat in the forms of these minia- 
ture suldiers. Who shall say that among them 
were not some hearts as high and brave as that 
which was thrown by Douglas into the battle- 
field against the Moors of Spain ? * 

At all events, Alexander saw and marked the 
bearing of Ivan Olgerd ; and his noble face and 
figure impressed the emperor, and made him ask 
the name of a boy so young, and yet with so 
gallant a demeanor. It was the one bitter drop 
amid the sweets that the emperor had prepared 
for Alexis Araktchieff. Little Ivan was the 
Mordecai from whom he shrunk even as Haman 
did ; because, while the boy yielded implicitly 
to the discipline enforced, he still preserved an 
expression of countenance which showed that he 
had not forgotten the blow, nor forgiven the 
author of it. 

With a dignity that might have distinguished 
one many years older, and which seemed all at 
once to have heightened his stature, Ivan Olgerd 
at twelve years of age, still regarded his 
teacher with the same cold, impenetrable look, 
as he had done three years before, when the 
sword of the cadet had come into too intimate 
contact with his cheek ; and of which contact 
there still remained a slight mark. 

When the boy was excited, and the pure, 
healthful blood was heightened by exercise or 
emotion, the scar alone was left untouched by an 
added color, and remained pale and white. Em- 
browned as the cheek, the brow, or the throat 
might be, the scar remained cold, white and 
ghastly in its appearance ; contrasting strangely 
with the darker hue of the rest of the face. 

Whether the scar had originally held that 
form or had grown gradually into it, by the 
slight elevation of the surrounding parts, it had 


* The heart of Brace. 
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actually assumed the semblance of a cross, & 
little deepened or depressed from the rest of the 
cheek, and this had obtained for the boy the 
soubriquet of Ivan of the White Cross. 

Years rolled on, and the Russian empire was 
frequently—nay, almost always embroiled in war 
with some nation or other. The boy army had 
grown to manhood, and some of them had found 
a rest from warfare “with back to the field, and 
feet to the foe.” A few had won honors that elder 
soldiers might have envied. A few had risen to 
high rank in the army, and were thought fit to 
enter into the counsels of heroes who had “ passed 
to the peril’s front, where the banner-spear 
gleams, and the battle’s red wine is streaming ;” 
and fewer still had disgraced themselves and 
their country, by weakly yielding to the tempta- 
tions of the bowl. Fewer still, I say, for “the 
cold in clime are cold in blood ;” and perhaps 
Russian soldiers, whatever else may be charged 
against them, are as free from stain from the 
wine-cup, as any other nation under heaven. 

And one—the soldier with the white cross, had 
pressed forward until he had attained an emi- 
nence equal to that of him who had stamped him 
with that undesirable order. He now wore the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Anne, as well as 


his rival; had a high post of honor assigned 
him in the army, leading a division-as distin- 
guished as that led by Araktchieff himself, and 
holding as important a station at the council 


table. Yet ever as the two crossed each other’s 
paths, whether in the presence of the emperor at 
noonday, or in the twilight of a Russian after- 
noon, dim, cold and dreary, whether in the bat- 
tle-field, where both were opposed in deadly com- 
bat to the same enemy, or meeting on some 
festive evening at the emperor’s gay winter 
palace; still the cross looked pale as the sur- 
rounding skin flushed to angry redness; and 
still Araktchieff chafed at the cold and brief 
acknowledgements of his presence, or often, in- 
deed, at the utter absence of all recognition by 
Ivan Olgerd. Added to this, all attempts to 
depreciate Ivan in the opinion of the emperor, 
only resulted in the mortification of the slanderer, 
as Alexander had already heard the story of the 
whitecross. * * * * 

Daria Kronstadt, the wife of asailor, a woman 
of low repute, had clung to the fortunes of 
Araktchieff with a pertinacity that her decaying 
beauty began to render somewhat troublesome to 
the fastidious general. Since his elevation he 
had rather thrust Daria aside, and always 
shunned her in the streets of St. Petersburgh, 
where the young and lovely Russian ladies thought 
it an honor to receivea bow, in passing, from the 


distinguished soldier. Still he visited her occa- 
sionally, because her grandfather had once ren- 
dered the father of Alexis, Andrew Araktchieff, 
some service, for which the old man had charged 
his son to pay back in friendship, to any of the 
family whom he might ever happen to meet. 

He did meet Daria Kronstadt when it was too 
late. She had married a man far beneath Her in 
station and talents as he was inferior-to her in 
cunning and treachery. She hated him because 
he could not bring her up to @ certain station 
which she coveted. She never had any affection 
for him, complained that she was deceived in his 
circumstances and duped by his representations ; 
and, disgusted and disheartened, Peter Kronstadt 
became a common sailor, and left his wife to her 
own reflections. 

She met Araktchieff in an office where she was 
disposing of some business which her husband 
had left unsettled, and, in order to do it proper- 
ly, she was obliged to give ber maiden name. It 
struck familiarly on the ear of the general; and 
having nothing to engage his attention, for it 
was a rare breathing time of peace in Russia, he 
followed her out, traced her to her home, and en- 
tering like an old acquaintance, the retired house 
almost at the outskirts of St. Petersburgh, where 
she lived, he ascertained that she did indged 
belong to the same family, to which his father 
expressed so strong a sense of obligation. 

Pleased to be the object of attention to so dis- 
tinguished a soldier, and one so high with the 
emperor, Daria’s vanity and insolence knew no 
bounds. She boasted everywhere, that she was 
connected by blood to the family of Araktchieff, 
and in fact became so overbearing and insolent, 
that all decent and well behaved females with- 
drew from her society, and ceased to recognize 
her when they met her. 

Through the munificence of Araktchieff the 
elder, who heard, through his son, that the grand- 
daughter of his friend Lonnoff had been found, 
Daria Kronstadt was enabled to live in a superior 
style to that she had ever known before; and 
which excited the envy and jealousy of her for- 
mer companions, and induced them to utter 
words against her reputation, which were really 
undeserved ; but which clung to. her like the 
famous poisoned garment of old Nessus. Grow- 
ing more presumptuous and insolent on the 
strength of being related to General Araktchieff, 
or Alexis as she familiarly called him, it became 
almost impossible for her servants to bear with 
her new airs. One of her attendants, a pretty 
young creature, an orphan, named Elizabeth 
Fedor, offended her by smiling at her calling so 
stern and savage-looking a man by his baptismal 
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name. Enraged at the beautiful girl for presum- 
ing to notice it, she gave her repeated blows ; 
and the affair ended by the young girl going 
away and reporting the cruel and savage temper 
of Daria. 

Elizabeth’s only brother was a young architect, 
a calm, cool and collected person usually, but 
drivén to desperation by his sister’s unmerited 
punishment. Determined to redress her wrongs, 
he visited Daria’s house, set her conduct before 
her in its severest light; and then deliberately 
proceeded to administer castigation to the lady, 
by means of a small knotted rope, which he 
applied vigorously, until her wrathful cries 
brought Araktchieff, who happened to be coming 
in, to her aid. 

Elizabeth knew Ivan Olgerd, and fearing for 
her brother’s safety after she found that he had 
gone to Daria’s house, she went to him and im- 
plored him to go and find her brother. Ivan 
who was interested in the girl’s orphan state, re- 


membering his own but too vividly, complied — 


with her request, and sought young Fedor at the 
place she designated. 

He arrived almost at the same moment with 
Araktchieff, and in a voice of authority, Ivan 
bade the youngeman go immediately to his sister, 
which, havi: his revenge, he was quite 
willing to do. , 

Scowling vengefully at Ivan, Araktchieff 
demanded what right he had to send away one 
who ought instantly to be arrested With a per- 
fectly composed and dignified air, General 
Olgerd bowed to the enraged man and left the 
house. ‘Transported out of his self-command, 
by the coolness of Ivan, he followed him down 
the street, demanding satisfaction. Ivan walked 
on over the slippery ground, unmoved, until 
Araktchieff planted himself immediately before 
- him, obstructing his passage. He did this repeat- 
edly, until they came to a steep place, where the 
street suddenly sloped for several yards, and the 
sharp declivity was completely covered with 
shining ice. At the top of this, Araktchieff 
stood directly in front of him, with insolent and 
threatening words. Ivan could bear it no longer, 
and with a strength born of desperation, he seized 
him and flung him violently aside. Araktchieff 
staggered with the shock, rolled down the slip- 
pery hill, nor stopped until he lay at the bottom, 
with his scarf unbound, his sword ungirt and his 
face bruised and bloody. 

“ Lie there !” shouted Ivan, “and remember 
the Warre Cross.” 

There was a private meeting of a few of 
Alexander’s favorite courtiers, and the doors of 
the reception room were locked and bolted. 


THE SCAR OF THE WHITE CROSS 


One or two witnesses appeared, who gave a de- 
tailed aceount of the curious rencontre between 
General Araktchieff and General Olgerd. The 
whole evidence was in favor of the latter; while 
the former was burning with rage and impatience. 
At the close of the evidence, and before the em- 
peror had declared for either, a venerable man 
arose, and detailed the circumstances which took 
place at the Foundling Hospital years ago. 

It was the revered chaplain of that hospital, 
and it was he who had tended the young Ivan on 
what he supposed would be his death bed. It 
was enough. Each one in the room turned and 
looked earnestly at the scar of the cross, and each 
one entreated the emperor to set the present 
offence against the former. 

Nor was he indisposed to overlook any offence 
from one whom he so much valued as Ivan 
Olgerd ; while at the same time he did not wish 
to punish Araktchieff. A compromise between 
two officers so necessary to him, was desirable to © 
Alexander; and he interposed his authority that 
they should henceforth keep the peace. 

There was little need of any authority as far 
as it regarded Ivan. His mind was soon fully 
occupied with a different matter. Chance threw 
him into the séciety of a Polish lady of highrank, 
while he was travelling for his health, which 
recent everits had somewhat impaired. At the 
chateau where he stopped to see a friend, he was 
detained by a storm, and was introduced toa 
very beautiful woman whom they called Madame 
Felix. She was still youthful looking, although 
she was nearly sixty years of age. A pensive 
expression pervaded her countenance, and some- 
times an absence of mind was perceptible, in the 
midst of the most interesting conversation. 

His friend explained this. Her husband was 
no longer living, and her only child}when an 
infant of tender years, was stolen from her, and 
carried, she knew not whither. From reasons 
of state policy, her marriage was necessarily kept 
a secret for some time, and the child was, as she 
supposed, safe with its nurse. After the lapse of 
two years, the incentive for secrecy was removed, 
and she went impatiently to reclaim her child. 
It had been taken away six weeks before! and 
for nearly thirty years she had bewailed it with 
many tears. 

The story interested Ivan ; and subsequently 
she related it to him herself, and described certain 
marks by which she thought she could identify 
her child. One was a strawberry on the back of 
the head, and she described it minutely. Ivan 
started, and the rich color mounted to his cheek, 
making the white cross intensely visible. An 
exclamation sprang to his lips, but he checked 


it, lest he might produce an effect upon the lady, 
which he could not afterwards remove. She 
mentioned several other things, and at last, 
falling on his knees before her, he parted the 
thick dark locks upon the back of his head, 
leaned towards her, and displayed a large red 
strawberry. 

Over a meeting like that, no pen should dare 
to linger. He had found the mother whom he 
had sometimes feared was unworthy—or else 
why was he deserted? She had found the child 
she had mourned; and knew that she could lean 
upon him for the rest of her pilgrimage. He was 
repaid for all that he had suffered—she had 
found all she had ever hoped. 

In Poland then, Ivan decided to spend his 
future life ; and he gave up his commission, lest 
Russia should again molest the country of his 
mother. He did more; he took young Fedor 
with him, from the probabilities of being persecu- 
ted by the enmity of Araktchieff, and Elizabeth 
went with him to be the companion of Madame 
Felix. In afew years, when Fedor was mar- 
ried to a Polish lady of good connections and 
great personal accomplishments and beauty, 
Elizabeth was earnestly entreated to make her 
brother’s house her home, and she accepted the 
offer. 

Ivan, who had been absent a few days, came 
home and found his mother weeping bitterly for 
Elizabeth’s anticipated departure. 

“ She shall never leave you, mother,” he an- 
swered; “I will go this moment and make a 
contract with her to stay with us always.” 

“ A contract, my son?” asked his mother, with 
curiosity. 

“A marriage contract, my dear mother! 
Nothing else will bind women !” 

And when he returned to her again, Elizabeth 
was hanging upon his arm, her soft cheek bathed 
in happy tears, while his own was flushed with 
delight ; and white and pale showed again the 
scar of the cross. 

“TI owe this cross and my wife to Russia,” 
said the happy Ivan ; “ my mother and my home 
I owe to Poland.” 


A GEM. 


It has been eloquently said, that if Christianity 
was compelled to flee from the mansions of the 
great, the academies of the philosophers, the halls 
of legislators, the throngs of basy men—we 
should find her last retreat with woman, at the 
fireside. Her last audience would be the chil- 
round the mother’s 

t sacrifice the secret prayer, escaping in silence 
from her lips, and only at the 
throce of God.— Trumpet. 


BY J, BOLINGBROKE REYNOLDS. 


O, be gentle—it requires 
No great effort thus to speak ; 
Oft *twill quench the passion-fires 
Burning on thy brother’s cheek. 


True the heart may oft be pressed 
‘Neath the tempter’s harsh control, 
But "twill only serve to test 
All thy manliness of soul, 


Let the goodness of thy heart 
Guide the action of thy brain, ‘ 
And you save the bitter smart 
Brought by causing others pain. 
Shall the passion of thy soul 
Rob thee of thy gifted power? 
Bhall that demon-friend control 
Man in every trying hour? 


Gold, before ’tis free from dross, 
Must the hottest fires endure ; 

Man, who naturally is gross, ; 
Must be tried to make him pure. ’ 


Life is not without alloy, 
Often does severest pain 
Mingle with our purest joy ; 
we suffer not in vain. 


‘Bvery trial here shall tell 


In the Eden-world above, * 
Every triumph help to swell 
That delightful throng of love. 


> 


THE WIND-HARP, 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 

Tr was late in the summer of 1691, when tho 
outrages under the name of punishing witches 
were perpetrated in Salem. Every poor old 
crone, in her dotage repeating childish sayings to 
herself, oblivious of everything save perhaps the 
memory of her youthful days, was accused of 
muttering incantations, weaving satanic snares 
for the guileless, and was forthwith arrested, 
thrown into prison, and in a few days her form 
was seen swinging in the wind on Gallows Hill. 
Housewives trembled at every unusual sound ; 
if a poor tabby cat did but hump up her back, 
spit and mew, or perchance flew into.a fit with 
some sudden pain or fright, every person near 
trembled, and with pale lips and distended eyes 
either ran precipitately from the room, or, if that 
were impossible, took refuge in the farthest 
corner, momentarily expecting to see her fly up 
the chimney, or a witch and broomstick descend. 
The universal panic was perfectly terrific. Weak 
children, ailing from their birth, those subject to 
fits, every unruly horse, or other animal, was said 
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to be bewitched, and woe unto that poor mortal 
who was last seen to touch or look at the afflict- 
edone. Nearly everybody seemed to have taken 
leave of their senses, though there were a few 
who stood aloof, disbelieving in, the popular de- 
lusion, but they were too few in number to have 
any influence with the mass of deluded, panic- 
stricken people. They could only watch every 
chance to warn those upon whom suspicion had 
fallen, and perhaps even aid them to escape. 

Among these féw were two people. Mr. 
James Hereford, and his daughter Alice, a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen. They were what might be 
termed new-comers, for they arrived from Eng- 
land early in the spring. Short though their 
term of residence had been, it was long enough 
for the beauty of Alice Hereford to become 
known, and gain for her the reputation of being 
the prettiest girl in Salem. With her dark brown 
hair, hazel-eyes, peerless complexion and grace- 
ful figure, she well deserved the title. She and 
her father lived together in a small cottage, a 
little way out of the village. James Hereford 
was a man of superior endowments, and with a 
knowledge of things far beyond the age. To 
help her in her housekeeping, Alice had two 
people—old , who had been her nurse since 
childhood, and’@ little girl some twelve years of 
age, a prompt, bright, mischievous little creature, 
Dorcas Smithson. Ellen was a thorough Irish- 
woman, and fond of rehearsing the legends and 
fairy tales in which her countrymen so delight, 
and at the time my story, opens, had, in spite of 
the remonstrances, prayers and tears of Alice, 
beon carried away to prison, and expiated her 
crimes as a witch upon the gallows. 

Alice Hereford had been seen and loved by 
the son of one of the richest and most influential 
men in thetown. Robert Dalton was handsome, 
but vain, bad-tempered and profligate, and he 
persecuted Alice with his unwelcome attentions 
to such a degree that she no longer went into the 
village, but kept herself wholly .secluded. But 
even at home she was not free from his hated 
presence ; even here he contrived to intrude on 
some pretext or other, a message from his father 
to Mr. Hereford, a commission for some needle- 
work for Alice from his mother or sister. Alice 
always contrived to be with her father when 
he came, and he was obliged to go away baffled. 

One day when he came he found Alice alone, 
or rather nearly so, for her father was out, and 
little Dorcas only was in the room. Robert 
took a seat beside the girl, unmindful of her 
haughty glanced, and chilling tones, and then in 
the presence of the child commenced urging his 
suit with angry vehemence. ‘ 
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* How now, Miss Alice! You need not look 
so scornful, or carry such a high head, for ’tis 
not every girl like you who will have the offer of 
marriage from one likeme. And by Heaven,” he 
exclaimed, clenching his hands, and gazing upon 
the trembling girl with fiery eyes, “if you refuse 
me still you will rue it! Yes, rue it! For I 
have it in my power to crush you. Charges of 
witchcraft have only to be made, some idle tale 
related, and you are arrested, thrown into 
prison, which you leave only for the: breezy 
heights of Gallows Hill. By all I hold sacred, 
I will denounce you as a witch, if you refuse my 
offer! Take heed; I here solemnly offer you 
my heart and hand in honorable matrimony, 
will you accept ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Alice, in a low tone, and 
her voice was perfectly steady, though her face 
was pale, and her eyes fall of fear. 

At that moment a strain of unearthly music 
filled the room—mournful, sad—a wail as if for 
the lost girl. Robert Dalton started, for he was 
not wholly free from the superstitions of the 
times. 

“ What is that?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Only my harp,” answered Alice, with an al- 
most imperceptible smile upon her face at the 
unmanly start and fear. 

“Where is the thing? You are not near 
enough to touch it. I see no harp. How could 
you touch it when it is nowhere in the room ?” 

“ She don’t have to play on it with her fin- 
gers,” screamed little Dorcas, springing from the 
stool where she had been sitting unnoticed. 
“No, she only looks at it and it makes music. 
| She’s a reg’lar witch, she is !”” 

Horror filled Alice, for here was a good 
foundation for charges of witchcraft. With pale 
lips she gasped forth : 

“Be still, child. Mr. Dalton, the harp is 
nothing but that rough box, with a few strings 
stretched across it, placed there in the window, 
and the wind passing across the strings produces 
the sounds you heard. There is no wind now, 
and it is still, listen for a few minutes, and you 
will hear the breeze come sighing through the 
trees, and in a second you will hear the harp.” 

Even as she spoke, the top of the tall spruce 
in front of the door bent and rustled, and again 
a sweet, musical note was faintly heard through 
the room. It was nothing more than an olian 
harp, then wholly unknown in this part of the 
globe, and scarcely heard of in the other, save 
perhaps in Germany. 

Trembling with fear, for now a half belief in 
witches filled his wicked heart, Robert Dalton 


sank into a chair. Dorcas flew round and round 


the room, stamping her feet, waving her hands, 
and laughing with glee, for she hated Robert 
Dalton, and was glad to see him so frightened. 
‘While she danced about, the wind rose into a 
perfect gale, which cause€ the harp to sigh, moan, 
and at last to shriek. 

“Sit down, you little devil!” exclaimed Rob- 
ert, glad of an excuse to hide his fear under an 
appearance of rage. 

“I can’t! I can’t! She wont let me!” 
screamed the child, pointing to Alice. “She’s 
a witch, a real witch, and if you stay long enough 
you will see her ride off on her broomstick as I 
do most every night!” 

Waiting to hear nothing more, Robert Dalton 
seized his hat, and rushed from the house. Lit- 
tle Dorcas laughed, as he went off, antl running 
to Alice, said: 

“Now he wont come again, nasty, bad man ; 
for he is too much afraid, and I am glad.” 


She was astonished to hear Alice sok, Lit- 


tle she knew, poor child, that she had sealed her 
dear Alice’s doom. In her inriocence she thought 
she had done Alice a good service by sending 
away so frightened the man she hated. 

The next day saw Alice in prison. Her fath- 
er was almost distracted, and he fain would have 
shared her prison with her, but Alice besought 


him to take care of himself, to seek some place 
of safety, for he could aid her better, perhaps 
rescue her. That hope she held out to him, 
knowing it would make her father take care of 
himself, though for herself she had no hope. 
Her accusal and consequent execution she knew 
would be looked upon as a good thing by Rob- 
ert’s proud, unscrupulous family, and she knew 
also that even if Robert, repenting his rash, 
cruel act, were to endeavor to obtain her acquittal, 
it would only be looked upon as a fresh evidence 
of her spells. These thoughts but passed 
through her mind, for she knew she would not 
purchase life at the price of being Robert Dal- 
ton’s wife. But her head drooped, and her eyes 
filled with tears 4s she thought of Henry Marshall, 
the son of a well-to-do farmer, who had paid her 
much respectful attention, but she banished the 
sadness bravely. Ile had never named his love, 
though she felt in her heart that he loved her. 
No, he had never owned his love, and it was for 
the best, else his life might be endangered. The 
next day was appointed for her trial. Three 
that day had yielded up their lives, and several 
snore, two even of her present companions were 
to share the like fate the very next day. Frail 
though Alice was, her nerves were like steel, and 
with a calm face she reviewed her own destiny. 
Pale, haggard faces, and eager, wild eyes met her 
85 


gaze. Crouched in one corner of the room, 
Alice saw a poor old. woman, whom she had re- 
merked at church, always attended by a fine, 
stalwart young man. The poor creature seemed 
very ill. Forgetting her own grief, Alice en- 
deavored to cheer her up. The old woman 
raised her eyes, already glazed by death: 

“Indeed, sweet Miss Alice, I do not grieve, 
for I have nothing left to care for; my own dear 
son, innocent as a babe, was hung yesterday; 
and innocent, dear girl as you are, you will meet 
the same fate. I shall die before they come to 
take me, and for that I thank the Lord!” And 
a wan smile flitted over her face, her head sank 
back and she was dead. 

Reverently Alice closed the efes and folded 
the old thin hands across the breast, filled with 
anguish no longer. And she too thanked the 
Lord that the poor old creature had been saved 
an ignominious death. Firm resolve, deep de- 
spair, and cold indifference sat on many faces, 
and Alice, powerless to relieve the misery around 
her, drew a stool near the window and sat down. 
The night being warm, the sash was raised, all 
danger of escape being precluded by an iron 
grating. Thoughtfully she watched the sun as 
it sank behind the hill. The shadow of the hill 
rested on the court-house, and on many houses 
in which lived the judges and some of the magis- 
trates, while the last golden beams of the setting 
sun rested upon the prison, filling it with a glo- 
rious light. Was it not emblematic of the true 
future awaiting both the judging and jadged ¢ 

The last glow faded, the twilight deepened and 
deepened, and the stars shone out one by one. 
There was no moon, and darkness came on. 
While Alice sat there, she saw a figure which 
her heart told her was Henry Marshall’s, ap- 
proach, and a moment more a pebble, rolled in 
paper, fell between the window-bars at her feet. 
She picked it up and concealed it in her bosom ; 
and upon looking out of the window, the figure 
was gone. Just then, the jailor entered with 
their frugal supper and an old lantern, which he 
hung from a beam overhead, and again de- 
parted. Standing near the light, Alice looked 
at the package, which was directed to her, and 
unrolling the paper, she read as follows : 

“Alice, your father is safe, beyond all uit. 
The sharpest man will never discover w he 
has fledto. Keep up a brave heart. Look at 
nobody—be surprised at nothing. Help is at 
hand, Be brave and prompt. 

“Henry Marsnatt.” 

Such were the contents of the little note, 
which she swallowed for fear that even if torn to 
bits it might tell a tale. Her cheeks flushed, 
and her heart throbbed with joy and hope. 
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The day appointed for her trial arrived. The 
court was then held in the church, and the pews 
were filled to overflowing when Alice Hereford 
was led in, pale but wonderfully firm and calm. 
An involuntary murmur of admiration and pity 
ran through the church, at the sight of that lovely, 
brave girl. The proceedings were opened by a 
prayer—absurd, fanatical and vehement. Alice 
stood calmly, almost proudly, before the judge 
and magistrates. Many witnesses were brought 
forward—some whom she had never seen, others 
only once or twice ; most of them were either 
drunken, or else ignorant and wicked. All tes- 
tified against her in some absurd way—had seen 
her on broomsticks, had been pinched, beaten or 
burned to make sign a red book, and many 
marks were shown as her works. Robert Dal- 
ton, with downcast eyes and trembling limbs, 
appeared against her—telling about the harp, in- 
venting many ridiculous stories—never once 
giving the explanation concerning the harp 
which Alice had given him. Alice fixed her 
clear, dark eyes upon him; and as he ended his 
long tissue, he raised his eyes and met her vaze. 
He took refagein a spasm. Stretching out his 
hands, the wretch screamed : 

“Let me fly! let me fly, before her fiendish 
spells have power over me again!” And he 
rashed wildly from the court. 

Next Dorcas Smithson was brought forward, 
who repeated a long catalogue of crimes as if 
she had learned them, and exhibited her arms 
and neck, covered with bruises, as a proof that 
Alice was givén to pinching children in their 
sleep, and ended by saying that Alice used to 
stew witch herbs in a little cup, and secretly 
gave the potion to Robert Dalton to make him 
marry her. 

At this point Alice raised her head and asked 
permission to speak, which was sullenly granted. 

“ Dorcas !”—and the singularly sweet voice 
thrilled through the room—“you are lying! 
You were in the court when Robert Dalton 
came, and you heard what he said, did you not ?” 

The soft dark eyes were fixed upon the child’s 
face, not in anger, but sorrowfully and search- 
ingly, and the answer came in the affirmative, 
clear and firn—“ Yes, I did.” 

“ Did you not hear him make me an offer of 
marriage and swear, if I refused him, he would 
denounce me as a witch, and say that was easy, 
needing only two or three idle tales ?” 

“ Yes, yes—I heard him say so. He did say 
that “cause he was awful angry ‘cause you 
wouldn’t have him, and that is the reason you 
are here.’ Iam sorry I told such lies, but Deacon 
Dalton said he’d all but kill me, if I didn’t tell 


what made you ride on broomsticks and pinch 
children and—” 

“ This is a waste of time—of precious time,” 
sternly interrupted the judge. 

“You hear what Dotcas says,” Alice con- 
tinued, bravely, “and it is the truth.” 

“That testimony goes for naught. She is a 
mere child, and easily imposed upon.” 

“OQ monstrous injustice!” passionately ex- 
claimed Alice. ‘“ The testimony for me is not 
admitted because she is a mere child, easily im- 
posed upon; yet the same rule does not hold 
good in both cases—against me, her words, 
which she has been abused and frightened into 
repeating, have power. Go on. I care little 
for myself, but standing here before this large 
assemblage, and in the presence of my God, 
I say beware! The lives of all these poor peo- 
ple, condemned and executed by order of you, 
judges and magistrates, will be demanded of you 
in the pay of Judgment! Woe be unto you, if 
their souls were guiltless.” 

There was that in the voice and flashing dark 
eyes, that awed all that court into silence and 
caused the judges to turn pale. Shaking off the 
unwelcome feeling, the jury withdrew; a brief 
space, and they returned—and in the midst of 
the silence which followed their entrance, the 
foreman rose and pronounced the verdict guilty. 

At that word, expected though it was, Alice 
Hereford fell. When she recovered her senses, 
she found herself in the odious prison. All hope 
had left her, and yet she struggled bravely to 
look upward cheerfully. 

When her supper was brought, her jailor, lay- 
ing her bread before her, whispered : 

“Part is unfit to eat—throw it at the door 
before you.” 

When he had retired, Alice looked up, and for 
the first time noticed a door opposite to the 
main entrance. Examining the bread, she found 
concealed in it a key. Here was a means of 
deliverance. The night was dark and stormy, 
and before long Alice, who had seated herself by 
the door, saw the lantern light fade out and leave 
the room in total darkness. Quick as thought, 
she unlocked the door and passed through it, 
locking it on the other side. Where she was, she 
knew not, for she could scarcely see her hand 
before her. One minute she stood perfectly mo- 
tionless—then started, as she felt a hand grasp 
her own; but thenext minute, she was re-assured 
by the voice of Henry Marshall. 

“Alice, dear Alice, I am here, and you are 
safe. The night is favorable. I have here a 
rope ladder; still be brave, and all will be well. 
I bribed the jailor.” 


| 


TWICE LOST. 


He led her to the window, for they were in a 
little room, and assisted her to gain the ladder. 
Quickly and lightly she descended, and as 
quickly was followed by Henry; and in a few 
minutes, they were flying swiftly through the 
rain to the outskirts of the village. There were 
horses waiting, and in a few days they were in 
Boston, where Alice found her father. Shortly 
afterwards, with an overflowing heart, Alice 
gave her hand to Henry Marshall. 

The next day, the day appointed for the exe- 
cution of Alice, she was gone. No trace of her 
disappearance could be found. All the iron bars 
to the window were found secure; the door by 
which she had escaped was locked, as usual. 
Not one of her companions had heard any noise. 
One woman averred that about the middle of ihe 
night, she heard a door close. Nothing more 
was known. Most of the people were filled 
with rage, though many there were who blessed 
the Lord for her escape. The oppulace were 
ready to tear the prison down, in their rage. 
Suddenly a move was made towards the cottage 
where she had lived. The place seemed de- 
serted, but upon opening the doors, their ears 
were assailed with musical screams. Timid and 
fearful, most of the people fled; but the judges 
and several others entered the house. Sobs and 
wails and strains of sweet, mournful music, 
mixed now and then with shrieks, saluted the 
rash invaders. With teeth chattering, eyes 
dilated with terror, and pale lips, the few who 
had dared to enter, fled. ‘ 

No one dared, from that day, to enter the 
house. Many declared that in passing it, they 
saw a white form flit by the window, and heard 
the same unearthly music. The cottage was 
looked upon as haunted. One by one the strings 


snapped asunder, the house fell to pieces, and _ 


the silence was no longer broken by sounds from 
Tae Wixv-Harrp—the first and last heard or 
seen for many years in this country. 


BISHOP NEWTON AND HAWKESWORTH. 


So sensible was Bishop Newton to critical at- 
tacks, that Whiston tells us he lost his favor, 
which he had enjoyed for twenty years, by con- 
tradicting Newton in his old age; for no man 
was of “a more fearfultemper.” Whiston de- 
clares that he would not have thought proper to 
publish his work against Newton’s Chronology 
in his lifetime, “ because I knew his temper so 
well, that I should have expected it wOuld have 
killed him; as Dr. Bentley, Bishop Stillingfleet’s 
chaplain, told me that he believed Mr. Locke’s 
thorough confutation of the bishop’s a 
ics about the Trinity hastened his end. r. 
Hawkesworth died of criticism. Singing birds 


cannot live in a storm.—Albany Transcript. 


THE SEASONS. 


BY EDWIN R. RANSOM. 


T love the spring; its leafy shrubs, 
Its richly tinted flowers, 
Unfolded by the sunny ray, 
And warm refreshing showers ; 
The fvathery tribes, a cheerful throng, 
That warble forth their joyous song, 
Betoken happy glee; 
The lambs that skip o'er dale and hill, 
Whose emblem innocence may fill, 
Are lovely things to me. 


T love the summer’s early morn, 
The lark caroling light, 

And nature's garb, bespangled o’er 
With diamonds sparkling bright ; 
And summer's eve; who but admires 

The mellow shades as day retires, 
Inviting sweet repose? 

And from the vale, all clear and shrill 

The tunefal note of the whipporwill 
O’er drowsy nature flows. 


I love the autumn’s solemn tone, 
As through the forest leaves 

It whispers tales of fading strength, 
Yet smiles with conscious ease ; 

And Yielding up its ample store, 

Req the labors of the sower; 
So youth of tender years, 

If e’er implanted with the seeds 

Of usefulness and righteous deeds, 
May smile when age appears. 


T love old Father Winter, 
As he blusters o’er the earth, 
The moaning of his voice imparts 
Enchantment to the hearth; 
The spreading lawn of verdant hue, 
And évery little streamlet too, 
Is wrapt in silent sleep ; 
Yet Nature, when his breath is spent, 
Acknowledges the charm he lent, 
To beauty all replete. 


TWICE LOST. 


BY ELIZABETH T. BURGESS. 


“Comes, to the window, Ralph, this person 
has passed here ever so many times, and has 
not gone by once without giving such an earnest 
gaze into this room and around at each one of us, 
that my curiosity is really aroused. She has a 
little child with her, but what can a lady, and 
she looks like one, be out this hour of the eve- 
ning for? Her eyes, as she turns this way to- 
wards the light, have so wild an expression that 
they frighten me; here she is again, do come.” 

“ Well, you deserve to be frightened, Nell, for 
sitting there all alone by the window, 'instead of 
singing that song I asked for, or doing some- 
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572 
thing to make yourself agreeable to your delight- 
ful brother who has been at home but a week, 
and so soor takes his departure for foreign lands, 
there to cultivate his mind, moustache and man- 
ners, and obtain by a voyage across the Atlantic 
a right to alter his present, everyday sounding 
name of Ralph M. Fiske to R. Mortimer Fiske. 
You need not speak, I see you are going to say 
‘do stop your perpetual nonsense,’ so to show 
you how sensible I can be, I will come and look 
at some poor woman who chances to have a fan- 
cy to walk through this street once or twice, and 
look at you as she goes.” And with these words 
the speaker leaves his easy chair, and suddenly 
snatching up a little three year olden, the priv- 
ileged youngest, who was half asleep on the sofa, 
and landing her without any leave-asking on his 
shoulder, goes towards the window. “Well, 
now I am here, where are the ‘eyes of fire?’ 
There is no one to be seen either coming or go- 
ing. Ihalf suspect you of envying me of my 
comfortable position and ‘inventing a story to 
-draw me from it, so for a punishment, down go 
curtains, good by to star-gazing, and you have 
taken your last look for this evening at some 
foolish baby and more foolish mother out for an 
evening airing. Puss (for so they called the 
youngest) and I are in the polka mood, so ‘ come 
sit thee down’ at the piano.” And offering his 
arm with mock politeness, led her to the piano, 
placed a fashionable polka before her, and soon 
the two young heads that had been bending over 
their study books, were following the example of 
Ralph and little Puss, and were in the midst of 
merry dance. 

There did seem to be an attraction about that 
house for the strange yet lady-like looking per- 
son who has traversed that street so many. times. 
It was a pleasant street, and a comfortable, hos- 
pitable looking house in one of our western cities, 
but she had in that same evening passed through 
noble avenues and by more costly edifices with 
indifference. 

There is a charm to the passer-by, whether he 
hurries along, pressed by business cares, or with 
the leisurely step that hetokens abundance of time, 
in open shutters and undrawn curtains. He 
loves; as he goes by some home-like, unaspiring 
dwelling, to see its inmates and their quiet, eve- 


ning pleasures, or to glance at the inside gaiety | . 


and life of some more costly mansion, corre- 
sponding in its glittering show to the outward 
magnificence; the charm does not arise from 
gratified curiosity alone. Nor was it from curi- 
osity that this poor wanderer slackened her pace 
whenever she passed a house open to her view, 
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rooms ; it was evident from her manner that she 
had some serious object in view. She would 
occasionally speak aloud, and in unconnected sen- 
tences, as “I broke my promise ; he thought I’d 
come home to stay; they told me to bring back 
my children ; but I'll not give them my darling ; 
Iam called to go; the world I resign ;” and oth- 
ers of similar import fell from her lips as if un- 
consciously. The object, whatever it was, 
seemed to be gained when she reached the 
dwelling where Ellen Fiske was sitting at the 
window, and she returned again and again to 
linger, saying, with a satisfied air, “’Tis like 
home.” 

And it: truly looked a pleasant home; the 
simple elegance of the furniture and adornments 
of the room spoke an abundance of pecuniary 
means, and the many works of art arranged with 
pleasing appropriateness, showed a taste to ap- 
preciate them. Father, mother, old and young, 
are all there, and father, reading the evening 
paper, but with one hand resting affectionately ‘ 
on the curly head of a little boy near by; moth- 
er—time had touched her once beautiful face, 
but left her heart still young—helping poor little 
Molly, who never did like arithmetic, through the 
intricacies of a hard sum ; and Ralph, in the easy 
chair, not dozing, but keeping all bright with his 
merry talk; Puss, otherwise but too seldom 
called Alice, asleep on the sofa, yet putting off 
bed time as long as possible; Ellen, with her 
thoughtful face of home-like loveliness, sitting in 
the window corner with a haif open book in her 
hand, quiet but not dull, all made a picture of 
which plenty and peace were the background. 

The stranger’s half-made resolve was strength- 
ened, but seeing she was observed, she walked 
away. Again she returned with cautious, hesi- 
tating step, and finding the curtains drawn, and 
that she was unnoticed, ascended the wide stone 
steps, placed her little child, who was now asleep, 
on the broad door steps and hurried away, sob- 
bing bitterly. There were tears on her cheek, 
but no reason in her eye; the wild light of insan- 
ity burned there, but her affection for her little 
one still lingered in that mind so full of wayward 
fancies, and she turned to give one more glance, 
saying, half aloud, “ They’ll be good to her 
there ;” then hastening on was soon lost to sight. 

Will they be kind fo her there? Will there be 
a welcome for one more in that already large 
family? Is she to have a happy home and lov- 
ing friends, or pass her years in some public 
charitable institution? Let us see. 


It was Ralph’s curiosity that was aroused, as 
he was leaving the house somewhat later in the 


and scrutinized so carefully each occupant of the 


evening, whistling carelessly, by this something 
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lying on the steps before him, and he in his turn 
calls to Ellen to “come and see this new-fash- 
ioned door mat!” His words were light, but his 
tone was serious, and they soon were all gather- 
ed about the little curiosity. This uninvited 
visitor was a little girl of a year or more, and 
there was a pleading look hard to withstand in 
her large eyes, and a sadness in the little one’s 
tone as she called incessantly for ‘Nannie! 
Nannie!” which went to the heart of each one. 
Her clothes were of the finest texture, and 
pinned to the little white cashmere cloak was a 
richly embroidered handkerchief containing a 
large sum of money and a few lines without 
connection in a lady’s delicate handwriting 
which read thus: 

“Tam almost there. Call her Amy Morris. 
They wait for me, but they must go without her. 
We must give up allin the cause of righteous- 
ness.” And seemed intended as a note. 

She was evidently no uncared-for child, but 
had been brought from some home of plenty. 
What shall they do? ’Tis Ellen’s voice that first 
pleads in the little stranger’s cause, for she is as- 
sured that this and the child she saw carried to 
and fro so often while she was at the window, 
are one and the same. Search is immediately 
made for the woman, so clearly the subject of in- 
sanity, but no traces could be discovered, and 
they resolve to keep the little girl for a time at 
least, in hopes the mystery may be cleared away. 
As weeks pass away, and all efforts to restore 
the deserted one to her former home and friends 
prove unavailing, each day brings with it new 
love, and their former wish to retain her with 
them for a time grows into a desire to keep her 
forever, and they almost dread lest the inquiries 
which they still make may be successful, and 
they lose little Amy. Alice, indeed, seemed 
rather concerned that her rights should be invad- 
ed by a “ baby they didn’t ask for,” and often 
asks if she mayn’t be youngest just the same; 
but even she loves a game of boo-peep with her 
imagined rival. Ralph has gone to Europe, but 
not without an affectionate good-by for “little 
door mat,” as he persisted in calling her, and 
many directions to Ellen to have her grow fast 
for a wife for R. M. Fiske, Esq. But Robert, 
the curly head, is her most faithful friend; 
though but seven himself, he feels fully sufficient 
to ward off all the ills of life; he brings his 
drum, his top, his gun and new books, and 
places them all at her free disposal, much to the 
chagrin of Miss Alice, who has often begged in 
vain for a look at the pretty pictures. He hag 
won by his extreme devotion the sobriquet o 
the young lover. Mary, who fills the gap be- 


tween Ellen and Robert, is the only indifferent 
one; her ten year old dignity is offended, and 
she often improves the opportunity for asly push 
or pinch as a testimonial of her state of mind. 
But what is her voice among the many? Yes, 
they will be kind to her here. That mother, be- 
wildered as her thoughts may have been, judged 
wisely in placing that little one here where she 
would be guided in the road to immortal life,rather 
than make her a sharer of her own sad fortune. 


Hope tinges the uncertainties of the future 
with cheerful hues, and plants roses in our 
rugged pathway, and though the colors fade as 
we draw near, and thorns take the place of flaw- 
ers, hope is still at our side to brighten what 
remains of the picture, and ward off despair. 
We would not, even if we could, look into the 
realities of our onward journey. 

Sixteen years have passed away since we saw 
Amy, the bud of fairest promise. We see her 
to-day, the blossom of unlooked-for beauty. ’Tis 
just sixteen years ago this evening, since, home- 
less and friendless as she was, a place was un- 
selfishly made for her in that family circle, and 
she is now one of its brightest links. After a 
vain search for home and friends, they gave her 
their name, also retaining her own. Years 
passed away with no suspicion in her mind that 
those she called father and mother, brother and 
sister, were such only from affection, not in real- 
ity. The happy delirium was roughly torn away 
by Mary, who never felt for her a true, generous 
affection, in the excitement of anger. Poor 
Amy did not wait to hear the whole, but hurried 
away, and for days told no one of her sorrow. 
She was of a very proud disposition, and to be 
dependent on those on whom she had no claim, 
she could not endure, and saying nothing of the 
discovery she had made, and answering the many 
earnest inquiries as to the cause of her silence, 
and apparent illness, by careless words that 
quieted all fears, she silently made preparations 
to leave the home in which she now felt she had 
no right. Had she learned her whole history 
from her mother’s lips, told as it would have been 
in so gentle and loving a manner, there would 
have been nothing to rouse the feelings that now 
filled her heart; her love and gratitude would 
have silenced all other feelings, but coming as it 
did from Mary, with a taunt, much and sincerely 
as she loved them all, her pride made her strong 
enough to resolve to give it all up, all the affec- 
tion of years to throw away in an instant. 

Mary alone knew the cause of that anxious 
face and abstracted manner so unlike the Amy 
of every day, but though the confession was often 
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on her lip, she had not the courage to brave her 
father’s anger, her mother’s grief and the de- 
served reproach of the whole family, and though 
the sad story came to her lips, it died there 
also. 
Amy anxiously watches for some opening for 
herself in the world, and a day or two after the 
disclosure notices an advertisement for an aman- 
uensis wanted in a city not many miles distant, 
and resolves, rash as was the resolve, to make 
application in person. She is young, she knows 
it ; inexperienced, she feels it ; but though barely 
sixteen, so mature in mind and manner as to 
appear much older. Had Ellen been at home 
her ever watchful sympathy would have suspect- 
ed more than those evasive answers expressed, 
but Ellen was the ornament of another home, 
and Ralph was in business in a distant city, and 
made, as he himself said, a most excellent fami- 
ly man. Little Alice, where was she? So near 
Amy’s age, why was she not her confidant in 
this hour oftrouble? Dear little Alice, too, is in 
another home, but a heavenly, not earthly, whith- 
er she was called ere sorrow had marred a single 
pleasure, and while childhood’s joys were still 
smiling upon her. Robert was as firm a friend 
as ever, but being at home only in the evening, 
has but little opportunity to notice any alteration 
in her manner. 

And Amy resolves to depart early the next 
morning. She has a finished and easy hand- 
writing, she can but try, and should she succeed, 
as hope tells her she will, she will no longer be 
a trespasser as she now imagines herself to be, 
on the kindness of her adopted parents. The 
few articles which she must take with her she 
places together. As she takes to put among 
them, from its place on the book shelf, her first 
Bible, given to her when she had learned to 
read, tears fall upon its leaves when she reads in 
the blank leaf, ‘To my loved Amy, from her 
affectionate mother,” and beneath, written by the 
same loved hand, “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” She knows it is no earthly aid there 
spoken of, but, as she thinks of the dear giver 
of this, her first Bible, she gives to the verse an 
interpretation of her own, and hesitates for a 
moment whether she shall not go to her best 
earthly friend, tell all her trouble, and find the 
rest which she had never sought there in vain ; 
but no, when she had carried her troubles to her 
before, it was a mother’s sympathy she asked, 
and felt she received, and she knew now she had 
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bidding farewell to one and all, selects among 
her few treasures some token for each, and one 
of the most valued for Mary, to show her for- 
giveness of the thoughtless words, places them 
all upon the little table where they will easily be 
found, and having made every arrangement for 
early departure, seeks for the last time, as she 
supposes, the couch where her head has been 
pillowed since infancy; but ere the light of 
another morning, sickness has laid its hand on 
her, and it is only in wild delirium that she car- 
ries her project into execution. This, her first 
great sorrow, together with great exposure to 
cold on the previous day, had proved too much 
for her to conquer. It was not till in the ravings 
of delirium Mary heard her calling on her to say 
-it was not true, that she was her own dear sister 
still, that she could in sorrow and remorse tell 
her share in this now dangerous illness. Her 
former jealousies were all forgotten ; that token 
of love, left on Amy’s table as a parting gift, 
awoke feelings of repentant sorrow which a life- 
time never could efface. She was a most un- 
wearied watcher till consciousness was restored, 
and almost the ‘first words Amy heard were 
from Mary, in earnest entreaty for forgiveness. 
From that time, and ever after, the light of affec- 
tion burned with a clear radiance which no petty 

cares were allowed to dim. ’Tis a year and more 

since that sad sickness, and the wide ocean now 
separates Mary from her childhood’s home, but 

neither years nor space can remove from memo- 

ry that sad remembrance ; though Amy, to-night 

the only one left to cheer the kind hearts that 

sixteen years ago gave her so kindly a welcome, 

can look back with no feeling of bitterness, for 

she has heard the little that is known of her his- 

tory from her mother’s own lips, told in so kind- 

ly a manner as to assure hershe has indeed been 

a blessing to them, sent though in a mysterious 

way, to be a cheering light to their declining 

years. 

Amy is sitting at the same window from 
which Ellen had caught her first glimpse of her, 
and it is evident some one is eagerly expected 
from her earnest watching of those passing in 
the dark street, and the listening attitude of the 
mother. ‘ The sitting-room looks much the same, 
but wants the cheerful air numbers once gave. 
The evening paper is again before the father, but 
instead of having little Robert at his side to- 
night, it is he that is so impatiently looked for. 
He has been a wild youth, but has now “sown 
his wild oats,” and is a well-to-do lawyer about 


no claim upon it, however fondly it had been 
given. 
She writes a few grateful, affectionate lines, 


enty miles distant, and now and then comes 
home for a flying visit. 
Amy draws back with a disappointed air when 
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she sees he is not alone, but is accompanied by a 
friend, of whom he has often spoken, but her dis- 
appointment vanishes long before the visit closes, 
for Frederick Hamilton was an addition to any 
company. He had left his home, in one: f the 
Eastern States, and had come out West to seek 
his fortune. It was long since he had seen home 
and friends, but this seemed to be another home, 
and it was not without many promises of a 
speedy meeting on all sides, that when parting 
day came, they said good-by. 


Tis the lovely month of September, and the 
various routes taken by travellers are thronged 
with pleasure seekers, some going one way and 
some another, but one party of the many claims 
our interest now. We have seen them all before, 
an elderly gentleman and lady, a bright, attrac- 
tive looking young lady, and two young gentle- 
men, who seem to vie with each other in their 
attentions to their young companion. They 
journey pleasantly along, now stopping for a 
season at some place of interest, and then hast- 
ening on again. Mr. Fiske had business which 
called him eastward, and had taken with him 
Amy and her mother, to show, as he said, his 
youngest a little of the world, and Robert and 
bis friend, Mr. Hamilton, had joined them on 
the way, the latter of whom improved so agreeable 
an opportunity to visit home and friends. He 
was loud in the praise of a small village far re- 
moved from city or town of-any consequence, 
whose beauties, he said, while confessing the 
great deviation from their proposed route, would 
amply repay them for a visit. Robert, too, 
seemed to be in the secret, whatever it was, and 
gave his most decided approval. The ride in the 
stage-coach which they must take, over hill and 
through valley, had an attraction for Amy, and 
the proposed change is made. The ride proves 
rather a wearisome, dusty one, nor does the vil- 
lage, although embowered as it was in trees, and 
abounding in pleasing scenery, it did possess 
much of quiet beauty, promise to reward any 
great exertions for a visit; but when they un- 
expectedly stop before a venerable looking man- 


sion, to which lofty elms shading thé front, and | 


a peculiarly ancient style of architecture gave an 
attractive appearance, and Frederic Humilton 
welcomed them to his father’s home, the mystery 
is solved. And the sight of the aged father as 
he too comes forward to give them a cordial 
greeting, amply repays for a little inconvenience. 
He lives here in solitude, no wife or child to 
cheer his loneliness. His birthplace and home 
had been in the midst of a busy city, but within 


a few years he had retired from its noise and 
cares to this quiet spot. It was a most charm- 
ing resting-place for the travellers, wearied as 
they were with the continued motion of the past 
few weeks, and the short stay of half a day, 
which had been allotted to the unknown village, 
lengthened into three, and still every inducement 
is urged and urged again for their longer stay, 
but to-day they must leave. 

Amy with her young friends had gone for 
their last drive through the pleasant wood- 
shaded, grass-bordered roads, and the other 
members of the household were seated in a rustic 
arbor in a grove near the house, the favorite re- 
sort of the aged owner. There was no conver- 
sation between them, the quiet of the scene 
seemed to have a stilling influence upon the 
three, when the pause was suddenly broken by 
Mr. Hamilton, who asked with evident hesita- 
tion, if they had named their daughter Amy 
Morris from mere fancy, or from any friend in 
particular? Mrs, Fiske had noticed the day be- 
fore when some one spoke to Amy playfully, 
calling her Amy Morris Fiske, the quick look of 
surprise he gave her, and answers that they were 
requested to give her that name—then regrets 
that she expressed her answer in those words, as 
she secs she can give no explanation without 
telling Amy’s whole history, which she never 
did. 

With increased hesitation, Mr. Hamilton then 
said : 

“ You will pardon my curiosity in asking who 
requested it of you, when I tell you it was a fa- 
vorite name of my wife. It was the name of a 
dear friend of hers, and she wished once to give 
it to one of my own children, but as it was not 
pleasing to me at the time, another was given in 
its place, and what called my attention to it the 
more, your daughter has a slight resemblance to 
my wife, which, though it might be unnoticed by 
a careless observer, is very evident to me.” 

Frederic Hamilton had never spoken of his 
mother, and, having understood that there were 
some painful circumstances connected with her, 

o one of the family had mentioned her; but 

w, linking one thing with another in the chain 
of evidence, a suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
her, and with dread, yet with a feeling of obliga- 
tion, as she saw the troubled look on that 
venerable face, she told Amy’s short history to 
her new-found friend. 

The listener’s agitation increased as she pro- 
ceeded, and she stopped fora moment, but he 
said “Tell all—I can hear,” and she again 
spoke: spoke of her appearance when she first 


-came to them. And as she mentions that earn- 


| 
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est cry for “Nannie! Nannie!’ he leaves his 
seat, comes towards her, but falls back again, 
and with tears coursing down his cheeks, cries : 

“Tt is my child, my own lost child !” 

With longing, mingled with dread, did they 
look for Amy’s return from the drive ; nor could 
her father, when he saw her, restrain his emotion 
as he had agreed, till she was in some degree 
prepared ; but folding her in his arms, repeated 
again and again : 

“T’ve found you at last, my daughter, my lost 
daughter!” 

Dearly as Amy had loved her kind adopted 
parents, she had ever the longing to see her own 
father, if he were still living, as was very pos- 
sible, and that strong desire which it seemed so 
improbable would ever be satisfied, is at last 
met; but there is grief as well as gladness in 
that group. Her long lost father had gained a 
daughter, but her other parents, as strong in their 
love for the child of their adoption, had lost one. 
Frederic had gained a sister, but Robert had 
parted with one. Would it be homo to them 
again without Amy to think of? Must she go, 
now that she is appreciated more than ever ? 

Just before the hour of departure, and when 
all had somewhat regained their composure, 
Amy, standing by her father’s side, one hand in 
his, the other stroking his silvery locks, gently 
whispered : 

“ And my mother?” 

But the next moment she repented saying it, 
for he bowed his head in bis hands and wept. 
An aged man’s tears come from the heart, and 
all remained silent from tearful sympathy ; but 
at last, rousing himself, he said : 

“Tis right you should know of her. For 
many a year I have not spoken her name, I 
thought I had ceased to love her, for she robbed 
me of my happiness and my darling babe ; but 
this day, and the sight of you, Amy, has proved 
how vain was that idea. I love her still, though 
she has made lifea burden to me. I do love her 
still. She was very young when we were mar- 
ried. .J was many years her senior, and was 
even then weary of the heartless pleasures of t 
gay world, whereas she had never tasted ther, 
and longed for them. She was sufficient for my 
happiness, I thought I ought to be for hers, and 
did not satisfy her desires for a little freedom of 
life. Years passed away. One little child after 
another came to make home happy, but though 
her affection for them seemed unbounded, her 
distaste for the quiet pursuits of home increased. 
It is too late now, too late, but I see now I should 
Ahave gone with her, should have indulged her 
taste. Her continued restraint began to show. 
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its effects in a disordered imagination ; insanity 
was in her family, and then, but alas! too late, 
I saw my error, took her from accustomed 
scenes, and went abroad; but then she became 
acquainted with the Mormon doctrines, and after 
that time dwelt upon them continually. Then—” 
here he seemed unable to go on, but soon, in a 
low voice he proceeded, “ one day, not very long 
after you, loved Amy, wege born, when I had 
been away on business, I returned to find my 
home deserted. Some months after I was 
startled by her sudden return. I gladly wel- 
comed her, freely forgave all. She seemed to 
acquiesce, confessed her absence had been spent 
with the Mormons, but that she had come home 
repentant, never to leave me. A fortnight from 
that day and she had again left me, and not 
alone, but you too were missing. You were a 
little one, a year old then. My children have 
one after another found homes of their own, and 
I have come here to pass my lonely old age. 
The world has lost its charms; I would not live 
in it, but sitting here in this quiet grove, far from 
turmoil and care, I have time to think, time to. 
repent, time to prepare for that better world 
which must soon be myhome.” And again was 
that aged head bowed, and his own were not the 
only tears which followed that sad recital. 

Amy, bending and kissing his forehead, 
whispered : 

“ You are not alone now, for I shall never 
leave you.” 

And in a few moments they must go, but 
without Amy—she stays in this, her new home. 
Poor Robert, so firm a friend from the first, had 
disguised his love by the name of brother, but it 
was no brother’s love that found expression when 
in the hurry of departure they could be alone 
for a moment, nor did the few words that fell on 
our ear as loud calls for both brought them from 
their retreat, come from sisterly affection. 1 

’ Tis not strange that Amy ofttimes feels lonely , 
in her quiet home, far from all her former scenes 
of interest, or that she often longs for those far 
away; but the fond glance of her aged father, 
as he calls her his blessing and sole comfort, re- 
wards her for every sacrifice. His failing strength 
shows that his remaining years must be few, and 
we know, that should he be taken away at any 
time, there is a brave heart and strong arm as 
ready to love and protect now, as when, so many 
years ago, he brought his childhood’s most 
precious treasures and laid them at her feet. 

Twice Lost, she has been twice a blessing ! 


Praise of all things is the greatest excitement 
of commendable actions, and supports us in our 


enterprises. 
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LILIAN GROVER. 


LILIAN GROVER: 
— oR, — 
THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“0, mornsr, mother, I am afraid our Lily 
bids fair to be a sad coquette.” 

‘« My dear, what nonsense! Lily is beautiful, 
and she cannot help knowiag it.” 

“ But her mother was beautiful and never knew 
it.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, dear; she 
knew it a great deal better than you are aware of.” 

“Well; I am sorry to hear it,”’ laughed the 
gentleman, “for it only gives my fears a better 
foundation. I have watched Lily all the evening, 
and I repeat that the only conclusion I can come 
at is that she is most thoroughly a coquette, so 
far as winning and casting away hearts make one.” 

“Why, George! what makes you talk so? 
Lily is only a baby yet; she knows nothing 
about such arts.” 

“ Well, look at her now and judge for yourself.” 

The object of these remarks, at the moment 
alluded to, looked like anything but a baby, as 
her mother had termed her, for her slight figure 
was drawn up to the utmost height, her head was 
thrown back, and her small, slippered foot was 
put down on the carpet with a very,decided air. 
At the moment her mother looked towards her 
she heard the words, ‘‘ Do not dare—do not come 
one step nearer, sir,” addressed by her daughter 
to a tall and very handsome lad, who, blushing 
with anger and wounded pride, bowed low before 
the little beauty, and drew back among the grouy, 
of children who surrounded them. 

“Why, why! what can make her treat that 
boy so? Who is his father?” =" 

“It is young Mountsteven Brooke; I heard 
yesterday that he wh visiting at Sir James’s, 
and told the girls to bring him with them to- 
night. I forgot to mention it to you before.” 

“TI am sorry Lily should offend him so rudely, 
as he is a stranger.” 

“Ttell you she is a finished flirt,” was the 
answer. 

Lilian Grover, the little maiden we have so un- 
ceremoniously introduced here, was an only 
child, and even more spoilt and indulged than 
only children generally are. Her parents, weal- 
thy English people of very good standing in their 
county, and connected with more than one titled 
family, bad met with a great misfortune in the 
first years of their marriage, in the death of a 
beautiful boy, idolized by both, and mourned 
for with the deepest sorrow. 
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For several years after the death of their son, 
their hopes of a family were blighted by the early 
death of three little, delicate blossoms who 
seemed too frail and tender to dwell here on the 
earth, and scarce opened their eyes on this world 
ere they closed them to awake in a better. 

At last came a daughter, fair and beautiful as 
ever a mother’s imagination pictured, and beloved 
in proportion as her brothers and sisters had been 
regretted, “If she is only spared to mo,” the 
joyful mother would ofttimes exclaim; “if I 
may only keep her, I will never murmur again 
at what seems a cruel trial.” And Mrs. Grover 
thought she tried her best to make her darling 
what every wise mother wishes to see her child— 
good, obedient and docile. But Lilian had a 
strong will and a peculiar disposition of her own, 
and parents are generally the last to see their 
children’s faults. 

It would have been very difficult to have formed 
any opinion of Lilian at ten years old by the de- 
scriptions given of her in the neighborhood of 
Glover Hall. Lawyer Benson’s daughters 
thought her the “most disagreeable child they 
had ever seen, such a haughty, disdainfal little 
creature ;” while poor old Milly Hopkins, who 
lived in the most miserable little cot in the village, 
and was as lonely and p@yerty-stricken as ever 
poor childless widow need to be, always told the 
minister and the few who came to see to her 
wants, that ‘Miss Lily seemed to bring sun- 
shine and flowers wherever she went,” and she 
“could compare her to nothing but an angel.” 
But then Lily always was a strange child. She 
would cling round the affectionate old house- 
keeper (who in younger days had carried her 
mother in her arms), and delighted the good old 
woman with her caresses, while to the stylish 
young footman who imitated his master’s visitors 
in dress and manner, she took such a dislike that 
her father was under necessity of discharging him. 

On the evening of which we have first spoken, 

Lilian had completed her tenth year, and avery . 
large party of little folks had assembled at Grover 
Hall to enjoy themselves on the occasion. Mr, 
Grover, with his usual hospitality, had invited a 
number unknown to his wife and daughter, and — 
thus it was that the mother did not even know 
the ualucky object of the little beauty’s displeas- 
ure. As soon as it was possible, Mrs. Grover 
called her daughter aside, for her pride was not & 
little piqued by her husband’s good humored 
bantering about Lily’s flirting propensities. 

“ My dear Lily,” she said, as, flashed with 
dancing, the beautiful child came boudiing to 
her side, “ my dear little girl, what occasioned 
the strange scene I witnessed just now? What 
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could make my Lilian so far forget herself?’ 
The fair face clouded in an instant, but she an- 
swered readily enough; 

“The girls would play a game I did not like, 
but I did not mind it until they planned it so that 
he should kiss me, and do you know, mama, he 
really meant to?” The proud color noW covered 
face, neck, and brow, and the quivering lips 
showed the excitement of the speaker. 

“My dear, he only intended to do what the 
game you were playing gave him liberty to do; 
it would not have been considered gentlemanly. 
Iam confident he never meant to insult my lit- 
tle, high-spirited girl.” 

“ But when he saw I did not like to play, he 
ought not to have done so.” 

* Well, we will allow that; and now see what 
my Lilian’s passionate and insulting words have 
done. That unfortunate boy who has incurred 
your anger, has neither father, mother, brother 
nor sister, and having a very sensitive spirit of 
his own, he feels deeply wounded at the manner 
in which his little hostess has treated him this 
evening. I saw him standing just now in the 
conservatory, alone, and not looking very happy.” 

The angry flush passed from the cheek of the 
little girl, and her eyes filled with tears,as she said : 

“Tam sorry I spoke so to him, mama; I am 
very sorry.” . 

“I am very sorry, too, Lilian, for I would 
have you curb that proud temper, at least within 
the bounds of politeness.” 

Mrs. Grover said no more, and being soon af- 
ter called away, she did not sée the white figure 
which in a few minutes hastened from the hall 
where the children were playing, and after cross- 
ing the intervening rooms, carefully open the door 
of the conservatory, and with a timid step and 
downcast look enter and Close the door after her. 
There was another entrance to the conservatory, 
but Lily’s pride would not allow her to let her 
visitors know her errand, and from the south 
door they could all have seen her. 

Monte Brooke was standing in among the 
rows of flowers, pulling off the withered leaves 
and seemingly forgetful of the sports going on 
80 close to him. He seemed scarcely to hear the 
loud laughter that occasionally rung through the 
rooms, and he started when Lily touched his arm 
and in a low voice, very different from the tones 
he had last heard her utter, begged him “ not to 
be vexed with her for speaking so; she did not 
mean to hurt his feelings—she was very sorry,” 
and her resolution gave way. 

He™Wok her little hand in his, and assured her 
he would “forget all about it;” for Monte 
Brooke was a true gentleman, though only four- 
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teen, and seeing how agitated his little companion 
felt, he hastened to put her at her ease. 

“Then you will come back to the hall, and 
not stay here alone while the rest are all danc- 
ing?” Lily asked, as she started to go out the 
way she came in. 

“ Yes, if you will dance with me.” 

Half an hour after, Mr. Grover and his wife 
were interrupted in the pleasant comments they 
were making on the assembled bright faces and 
gay young forms, by another disturbance among 
the children. Harry Roper, a wild, handsome, 
but rude and passionate boy, had threatened to 
strike young Brooke because his cousin Lilian 
was dancing with him, the little flirt having re- , 
fused Harry only a little while before. 

Mrs. Grover called her nephew to her and tried 
to explain matters. “ Lilian only did it because 
she had so ill-treated the stranger.” 

“ Well, why did she not tell me so, instead of 
saying she had a right to do as she pleased? I 
wish young Brooke would fight; I would teach 
him to come here making trouble between us.” 

Mrs. Grover cast an appealing look at her hus- 
band, who was silently enjoying her troubles, 
and then having partially succeeded in quieting 
the irate young gentleman, she once more sought 
her daughter and tried to impress on her the ne- 
cessity of keeping her company on good terms 
with each other. ‘You should not vex cousin 
Harry ; you know what a bad temper he has.” 

“I know he is bad-tempered, mama, and how 
dare he show his temper to me, telling me I shall, 
or I shall not? I shall dance with just whom I 
please, and no one shall speak so to me.” 


« “O,dearme! Iam glad 1] have only one child. 


{am afraid I should never be able to manage a 
large family.” 

“Are you quite sure you know how to manage 
Lilian, mother?” asked Mr. Grover, to whom 
this remark was addressed. 

“T don’t know; I have done the best I could 
with her—but Lilian is such a strange child.” 

“She has too much temper, and we indulge 
her too much,” was Mr. Grover’s reply. 

“Tam afraid her uncontrolled spirit will cause 
her great sorrow some day.” 

“ QO, she is tender-hearted and sensitive enough 
when conscious of having done wrong,” and then 
Mrs. Grover told her husband the sequel of the 
first quarrel. “I know she apologized,” she con- 
tinued, “for I saw her come from the conservato- 
ry, looking much happier than when she went in.” 

By the time the carriages came for the young 
guests, Mrs. Grover was pretty well wearied, and 
her feelings were still more jarred by a further 
display of unkindness among them. 
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The Roper carriage was full without leaving a 
place for Harry, and the daughters of Sir James 
Harnet pressed him to take a seat with them. 
The Harnets were well-behaved, lady-like girls, 
and even rough Harry acknowledged their polite- 
ness by offering to accept their invitation. 

“There is nobody else one with you, is 
there?” he asked. 

‘Only Monte Brooke; he came with us, and 
of course he will go back,” replied the sisters. 

“ Then I will walk.” And he did walk. But 
Monte rode home with the girls; and though he 
seemed interested in their conversation, his 
thoughts were busy on the events of the evening, 
and the bright little fairy who had come with 
pleading eyes to apologize for her ill-treatment. 

“That Harry Roper is so rude I almost won- 
der aunt Grover invites him to her house,” said 
Miss Milly Harnet, a little, blue-eyed damsel, 
who was quite smitten with the good looks of 
their gentlemanly young visitor, and strove to 
make herself agreeable with all her might. “I 
don’t like rude people myself; I like people who 
behave prettily, and never get in a passion or be 
disagreeable, as he is.” 

**O, Milly ; you know Harry has never had a 
mother, and nobody but the servants to take care 
of him. I think he is a fine, brave fellow, now. 
He follows the hounds with the best riders in the 
club, and papa says he is a splendid shot already 
—not one of the game-keepers can beat him.” 
And Miss Augusta Harnet sighed for the day to 
come when she should be old enough to sport hat 
and habit and follow the hounds, arte her in- 
clinations tending that way. 

The affected little Milly leaned back languidly 
in the carriage. 

Busy with his thoughts, young Brooke paid 
little attention to what his companions were say- 
ing, but he heard enough to make him smile at 
their different opinions. 

While her company were on their way home, 
Lilian was entertaining her mother with her de- 
scription of the guests, and how they behaved. 

“And so you have enjoyed yourself, darling ?” 
the mother said, as she smoothed down the dis- 
ordered curls, and assisted to remove the light, 
gauzy dress and simple ornaments which had 
adorned her child. 

“O, yes, mama ; enjoyed myself well. But I 
don’t think I should like many parties ; I should 
soon get tired of them.” 

“TI am glad to hear that. I don’t want my 
little girl to be too fond of gaiety. But, Lily, 
where is your other glove, dear? Youonly gave 
me one.” 

“I don’t know; perhaps I left it in the hall, 


mama.” And then came arecollection of where 
she had last seen that glove, and, child as she 
was, she started and colored, but her mother took 
no notice of her, and merely said, “ I suppose so ; 
you must rest now, for you will be very weary 
to-morrow.” 

“How dare that proud boy take my glove ? 
I will never speak to him again,” was Lily’s last 
thought ere she slept. 

“Sir James has asked me to ride over to the 
hall to-morrow morning, and I shail see her 
again,” thought Monte Brooke, as he put the lit- 
tle white glove he had stolen under his pillow, 
and laid down to dream of a bright met shower- 
ing roses over him all night. « 

The next day, he was on his way to his moth- 
er’s relatives, in Virginia, and as children they 
met no more. 

Mountsteven Brooke was an orphan, and his 
English friends could no longer refuse the repeat- 
ed requests of his mother’s wealthy American 
relatives, that the boy might spend a few years 
with them, and so Monte crossed the ocean, and 
at last looked on that long-wished-for land—that 
wonderful western world which he had dreamed 
of and pictured long before, and found not at all 
like his imaginings. 

The Mountstevens were rich and aristocratic, 
and they welcomed with proud delight the hand- 
some, haughty looking youth who bid fuir to do 
honor to their family. One only cause of regret 
was there—the remembrance that in his father’s 
country a still richer inheritance awaited Mon 
which demanded his presence as soon a3 
years entitled him to claim it. 

To have kept him in America, to have seen 
him grow up respected and honored in his moth- 
er’s country, would have been joy to his family ; 
but it might not be, and all they could do was to 
make his stay with them as pleasant as possible, 
so that in after years he might look back to that 
visit with none but agreeable remembrances. 

They told him of his mother’s young days; 
how fondly they all loved the beautiful young 
girl, and how good and kind and genfle she was. 
And they.told him how the handsome young 
Englishman came and won her from their hearts, 
and when they knew he was worthy even of their 
precious one, they let her go, feeling that the gift 
was appreciated. And when a year had been 
spent in seeing the wonders and beauties of her 
native land, and she started on the long and un- 
certain voyage to her husband’s country, how 
anxiously they awaited the tidings of her safety ; 
but instead came the cruel story of her death— 
how the brave ship had gone down almost within 
sight of that long-looked for home, bearing with 
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her numbers of her ill-fated crew, and leaving 
but few to tell the history of the orphan whose 
life had thus rudely commenced. And Monte 
listened to the sad tale, and shed tears of grief. 

But Monte Brooke was not one to slight his 
advantages, and the kindness of his relatives en- 
abled him to gratify every desire of his heart, 
whether it was fur books, or amusements, or 
travel, or such sports as our western men love 
best. And thus passed the years of his visit, and 
and boyhood had gone like a pleasant dream, 
and in the tall, well-proportioned man he now 
was, few would have recognized the slender 
youth of former days. 

We first introduged Lilian Grover to our friends 
on her tenth birthday; we next bring her before 
them on the anniversary of her eighteenth, and, 
as on the first occasion, her parents celebrated it 
with an unusually large gathering of her friends. 
Eight years have done much for her; the pretty 
child has become an almost perfectly beautiful 
woman so far as features go, but it could hardly 
be expected that training such as hers should lead 
to perfection, and Lily, lovely and beloved as she 
is, has some very serious faults. Her father’s 
prediction was fulfilled to the letter ; from’ her in- 
fancy she was a flirt, and at eighteen could num- 
ber more admirers than any three young ladies in 
the county. And yet she never sought admira- 
tion, or seemed elated when new lovers bowed to 
her shrine, or never treated any one more than 
another with kindness, or even civility, unless it 
was her cousin Harry Roper. And he was the last 

people would have supposed the capricious 
beauty should select, but yet it was commonly 
reported he was the happy man. Harry had in 
no manner belied the promise of his boyish days 
—he was rough, ill-bred, and insolent to a de- 
gree, but he loved his cousin Lily better than 
anything on earth, and next to her his favorite 
horse and fox-hounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grover always denied that there 
Was any engagement between the young people. 
Harry would get into a passion if any one men- 
tioned it to&him, and Lilian herself would look 
disdainful; but when friends came and saw her 
beautiful boudoir littered with the contents of a 
gun-case, a wet fishing-net and line thrown on the 
silken lounge, and Harry’s muddy dogs reposing 
on the delicate carpet, while the young gentleman 
himself seemed perfectly at home in his uncle’s 
house, no wonder they thought there must be 
more than common friendship between the two. 

But Lilian did not love her cousin. Use had 
reconciled her to many of his ways, and she 
liked. his truthfulness and honesty, but to her 
shame, she liked his humble submission to her 
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will best of all. With him her word was law, 
and she knew it. Once, and only once, since 
they were children, had he dared to speak of 
love to her, and then the scene which ensued had 
effectually prevented his ever so far forgetting 
himself again. He loved her none the less, but 
he never dared risk her anger by telling her so. 

On her eighteenth birthday, Lilian came into 
possession of a large property left her by her 
grandfather, and as all her friends knew this, it 
was agreed that each should make her a present, 
as a congratulatory offering on such an event. In 
the evening, when all the guests were assembled, 
and Lilian under a full blaze of wax lights stood 
looking radiant with happiness, one by one they 
came forward with an offering and a congratula- 
tion. The father clasped a costly set of pearls 
on her fair neck and arms. Her mother present 
ed her with her miniature in a beautiful locket. 
One young friend gave her a scarf she had em- 
broidered, and her brother presented a beautiful 
cage containing a pair of rare singing birds. 
Her old friend Milly Harnet gave a handsomely 
bound book of sentimental poetry, while Augus- 
ta’s present was a most elegantly adorned silver- 
mounted side-saddle and riding-whip—just such 
a gift as the fair huntress would have most valued. 

Both Augusta and Milly had carried out their 
wishes, so far as their peculiar tastes were con- 
cerned, but neither of them had been able, so far, 
to secure that most desirable object of life to 
them—a rich husband. Augusta had always 
entertained a liking for Harry Roper, but Harry’s 
devotion to Lilian left her little room to hope, 
and on the night of the party she fanciell she had 
secured another and still more desirable beau. 
If a sportsman was the object she preferred, cer- 
tain was it that Harry had never dreamed of such 
exciting adventures as Augusta’s’ new cavalier 
had passed through, and if wealth was her ob- 
ject the young fox-hunter’s estate—dogs, horses 
and all—was but a trifle in comparison to the 
guineas and acres of the stranger, as set forth by 
Augusta’s prudent father at the breakfast table 
that morning. Good old Sir James Harnet knew 
that his establishment must go to the heir by en- 
tail, and it became him to look out for rich hus- 
bands for his daughters. 

When Harry Roper thought all had presented 
their gifts to the beautiful Lilian, he stepped for- 
ward and offered her a magnificent set of jewels 
enriched with rubies, all glittering and sparkling 
in the brilliant light of the room. While mar- 
murs of admiration at the richness of the gift 
were yet sounding through the ‘room, a tall 
stranger came forward, and, bowing with deep 
respect before the lovely girl, laid a snowy wreath 
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at her feet. Forgetful of the jewels which a mo- 
ment before had almost dazzled her with their 
brilliancy, Lilian uttered an exclamation of de- 
light, and, after a quick glance of admiration, 
placed it on her head. It was all that was need- 
ed to complete her attire, and all were loud in 
praise of the choice the stranger had displayed. 

“You never told me you had such a beautiful 
present for Lilian,” said Miss Milly Harnet to 
Monte Brooke—for he was the stranger, and, as 
when a boy, he came with his old friends—“I 
think you might have told me, at least.” 

“Tt was such a trifle, Miss Milly, that I was 
ashamed to tell any one; but you know I had no 
time to prepare a gift more worthy of Miss Gro- 
‘ver's acceptance.” 

“But where did you get it? You did not 
make it yourself?” 

“O, no,” replied the young man; “TI received 
it from an Indian woman to whose husband I 
had an opportunity of doing a kindness, and if 
you will take the trouble to examine it at some 
future time, you will sce that it is most curiously 
wrought out of tiny white shells and feathers.” 

More than one heart secretly cherished ill 
feelings towards the handsome young stranger 
on whom Lilian bestowed such sweet smiles all 
that long evening ; but Lilian felt far from satis- 
fied. There was something very different in his 
devotion from that of her other admirers} she 
felt that he was watching her—that her words 
were listened to, not only because it was she that 

spoke, but because her companion wished to read 
her, if possible, and she determined to mystify 
him, and gratify her taste for coquetry. She all 
at once grew distant with young Brooke, and 
transported Harry Roper with her usual gracious- 
ness. Poor Lilian! she might as well have 
striven to melt an iceberg with the glances of her 
bright eyes, as cause that proud heart to sue at 
the feet of a flirt. For such he set her down in 
his own mind—bewitching, lovely, but heartless. 
“ Heartless!’ he almost said it aloud as he 
turned to meet her father, who was exceedingly 
pleased with the appearance of his new guest. 
“ This is the second time, Mr. Grover, that I 
have been an uninvited guest at your house. I 
fear you will think me sadly lacking in etiquette.” 
“Never; not the least danger of that,” was 
the hearty response. ‘“ And to prevent any such 
* scruples for the future, I give you a standing in- 
vitation to come whenever you feel inclined. I 
knew your father when we were boys, and a fine, 
noble fellow he was. I shall be only too happy 
to repay to his son many long-standing debts of 
kindness received at his hands.” 


could not but be agreeable in its progress. 


Monte soon divided his time about equally be- 

tween his own home, Sir James Harnet’s, and 

Grover Tall. At Sir James’s he was always a 

favored guest, and the old baronet told his long- 

est stories, and Augusta acted Diana, and Milly 

quoted poetry to the greatest perfection when he 

was there. 

It was delightful to escape from these com- 

bined attractions to the quiet mansion over which 

Mrs. Grover presided with equal kindness and 

grace ; and Monte, in spite of all his resulutions, 

never approached the hall without a quickening 

of the pulse, and a perceptible flutter in the re- 

gion of the heart, which it would have been joy 
to Lilian to have known. 

“QO, that she were less heartless, less selfish— 
that she was worthy to be loved,” he would think 
to himself, while watching her inflict tortures of 
jealousy on her unfortunate cousin; ‘‘ how earnest- 
ly would I strive to win her!” But, true to his 
resolution not to allow her to read his feelings, 
Lilian was piqued at his seeming indifference, 
and displayed only the unamiable side of her 
character. 

There was no getting angry with one who never 
quarrelled, and in some of the many times they 
differed, she was obliged to own that he was 
right and she was wrong ; but one event changed 
the whole course of her ideas, and showéd her 
the true state of her heart. A large party had 
arranged to meet at the Harnets, to join the 
club of which Harry Roper was head and chief— 
as he owned the pack they hunted with. Augus- 
ta Harnet was in her glory, mounted on a 
great, powerful horse. Lilian very rarely fol- 
lowed the hounds, although it was @ custom 
among the ladies in the neighborhood, and she 
was a good horse-woman. Her principal reason 
for doing so on this occasion was because Mr. 
Brooke had said he didn’t think it right for ladies 
to run such risks, and did not approve of it as 
an amusement for them. 

She was particular in her disregard of his 
presence, and talked and laughed with the assem- 
bled ladies and gentlemen with a gaiety she was 
far from feeling, while he followed her every 
movement with his eyes thinking he had never 
beheld anything so gracefal and beautiful as sho 
looked in her riding costume. 

They started in high spirits, and with every 
prospect of a successful hunt, as the weather was 
favorable, the dogs in first rate humor, and all 
hands well-mounted. But after a long and de- 
lightfal ride, the whole party were thrown out 
by the unexpected course of the wretched little 


An acquaintance commenced in such a spirit 


animal they were following, who, utterly disre- 
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garding the feelings of the aristocratic ladies and 
gentlemen for whose sport he was doomed to 
suffer, led the dogs through a miry field known 
as the “ black moor,” where it was almost impos- 
sible for horsemen to pass, and, from the peculiar 
locality, equally impossible to get round. 

With a reckless desperation, Harry Roper 
called on his companions to follow, and dashed 
wildly over the black pools and shaking, mossy 
mounds of the moor, followed by a number of 
his companions; but the elders of the party and 
the ladies held a council, somewhat alarmed at 
the prospect before them. 

“Come on, I say—come on; don’t let those 
fellows have the laugh at us,” exclaimed Augus- 
ta Harnet, in loud tones, pointing, as she spoke, 
to the members of the club, whose scarlet coats 
now dotted the dark morass. The words of the 
bold girl had an electric effect on the wavering 
minds of her companions, and several dashed 
forward, resolved not to be outdone. Lilian was 
following their example, when a ,powerful hand 
was laid on her rein, and young Brooke, with as- 
tonishment depicted on his countenance, said : 

“ You surely would not be so rash, Miss Gro- 
ver, as to risk your life for so useless a purpose ! 
Irode over that moor yesterday, and it must be 
something better than a wretched fox that would 
tempt me to do it again.” 

For a moment Lilian felt a thrill of delight at 
the evident interest he felt in her safety—but then 
came Augusta’s shout of triumph, as the power- 
ful animal she rode bore,her bravely through the 
dangerous way, and in a moment all better feel- 
ings were gone, and she strove to free her horse 
from the detaining hand. 

“ Miss Grover! Lilian! you must not do it,” 
exclaimed the young man, now alarmed out of 
all self-possession. “ You must not risk your 
life—you shail not !” 

“Shall not!” O, the anger, the scorn depicted 
on that beautiful face, as she repeated his words, 
and with a sudden wrench the bridle was torn 
from his grasp, and she was dashing wildly after 
the others. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he spurred his 
own noble hunter on the same course, for there 
was an presentiment of danger urging him on. 

Lilian’s horse was too unused to such encoun- 
ters to carry her safely. As the way grew more 
and more difficult, and its slender legs sank into 
the soft moss, the spirited little creature plitaged 
and reared violently, and its terrified mistress 
was unable to control or guide it. Finding at 
last she could no longer keep her seat, she drew 
her foot from the stirrup to spring off, when with 
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forward, throwing her violently from the saddle, 
and dashing itself madly down into a dark pool. 
When Monte Brooke raised Lilian’s insensible 
form in his arms, he believed she was dead, and 
her marble-like features, rendered more ghastly 
by the stains and splashes with which she was 
covered, gave him good cause for such a suppo- 
sition. But her head had come in contact with 
one of the wet, mossy, sunken rocks with which 
the place abounded, and her insensibility was 
caused by the blow. 

Several weeks passed before she recovered from 
the effects of her accident, and even after her 
physicians pad pronounced her well, her parents 
could not understand the change that had come 
over her. They little thought of the feelings. 
at work in her heart, for none knew that the ac- 
cident was partly of her own seeking, and young 
Brooke was too gentlemanly to say a word of 
blame against her, even though he was blamed 
himself for allowing her to run into such danger. 

Harry Roper was furious against him, and only 
that Monte had gone home as soonas he learned 
Lilian was out of danger, Harry declared he 
would call him to an account. 

Augusta Harnet assured all her friends that it 
was nothing but a plan of Lilian’s, who, finding 
young Brooke insensible to her charms, took this 
method of subduing him ; while Milly, on hearing 
of the accident, gave way to the extravagance of 
hysteria, assuring all her friends she could not 
have survived the death of her dear, dear Lilian.” 

In the silence and reflection of a sick room, 
Lilian had time and opportunity to review her 
conduct for the past year, and the result was 
anything but satisfactory. She felt that neither 
of her parents was pleased with her, as they 
knew she did not love her cousin, and thought 
her treatment of him cruel in the extreme. She 
felt that Harry might justly blame her, and that 
she would probably yet have trouble with him. 
Worse than all, she felt that in his heart young 
Brooke must despise her. Her reflections, on 
the whole, therefore, were far from agreeable. 
But in spite of all her remorse and repentance, 
she grew daily better, and at length was able to . 
leave her rcom for a few hours each day. 

Her mother, who had scarce left her bedside, 
now felt obliged to fulfil an engagement which 
the unfortunate accident had postponed, and 
with her husband started to visit a dying re- 
lation, leaving Lilian to the care of Ner maid and 
the faithful old housekeeper. 

On the second day of their absence, as Lilian 
felt very lonely and unhappy, seated at her win-. 
dow wondering why she had not seen Harry for 


a sudden bound the affrighted animal plunged 


the last few days, then wishing she knew wheth- 
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er young Brooke had returned to Sir James’s, 
and at last became so nervous that she was on 
the point of ringing for her maid Katy to come 
and sit with her, the sight of Harry’s servant 
man dashing at full speed across the park filled 
her with apprehensions of some impending ill. 
Instead of pausing to open the gates in his way, 
he leaped them one after the other, and at last 
came full speed up to the hall, his horse white 
with foam and trembling in every limb from the 
violent exertions he had been forced to make. 

Lilian laid ber head down on the window seat, 
and strove to quiet her throbbing heart, but she 
was pale as death, when Katy, full of importance, 
came hurrying in. 

“O, Miss Lilian—such dreadful news!” 
Then seeing how her young mistress looked, she 
exclaimed. ‘ Why, you look as if you were dy- 
ing yourself, miss ; can’t I get you something ?” 

“Never mind my looks, but tell me what you 
were going to say,” Lilian answered, hoarsely. 

“O, yes, ma’am ; Robert has just come here, 
looking for the master, for he says Mr. Harry has 
quarrelled with that young gentleman who let 
you go through the moor on the day of the hunt, 
and do you know, Miss Lilian, they are going to 
fight in the morning ?” 

Katy stopped, for she was frightened at her 
yqung mistress’s looks. Lilian made a sign for 
her to go on. 

“QO, there is nothing more, ma’am, only Rob- 
ert says they will certainly kill each other, and 
he thought perhaps if the master was home he 
might do something to prevent it.” 

Lilian was silent for a few moments ; a variety 
of conflicting expressions passed over her face, 
and then settled into one of firm resolution, as 
she turned to the gitl, who was watching her 
with great interest, and asked if there was any 
one at home to ride with a message for her. 

“Only little Johnny, miss ; but there will be 
more by and-by.” 

“The very one. Go instantly and send him 
to me.” Lilian could have shrieked out this 
command had she yielded to her feelings; but 
with all her self command, Katy saw enough to 
draw her own conclusions from, and afterwards 
told the housekeeper that she never could have 
believed Miss Lilian cared so much for Mr. Harry, 

Half an hour after, “ little Johnny ” was speed- 
ing across the moors, the nearest way to the inn 
where, Mr. Brooke was stopping, and in less time 
than even Lilian would have expected he came 
back with an answer to her wildly imploring ap- 
peal—and such an answer ! 

“No insults, nothing on earth should induce 
the writer to endanger the life of one in whom 
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Miss Grover felt interested. She might rest as- 
sured that her cousin’s life was perfectly safe.” 

There was no help after this; she had done all 
in her power to avert the danger—for applying 
to Harry she knew would be worse than useless. 
And so, overwhelmed with self reproach, mortifi- 
cation and anxiety, she passed the night, alter- 
nately the prey of the most distressing emotions. 
That matters must now take their own course 
she well knew, and they did take their course 
just as she expected. 

At early sunrise, as had been agreed upon, 
Harry and his antagonist met in a lonely and re- 
tired spot, where more than one affair of the 
kind had been settled before. They each had 
two friends with them, and were also accompa- 
nied by their servants. © 

The quarrel had originated out of the accident 
to Lilian, Harry’s impetuous temper having led 
him first to insult and then challenge the other. 
Monte’s feelings were not of the most pleasant 
description that morning, for he could not but 
think that Lilian’s anxiety about the duel arose 
from her regard for Harry, and more than once 
the thought was whispered, “ His life will be in 
your power; take it, and so rid yourself of a rival.” 

But better resolves bore all these temptations 
away, and calm and collected he stood at his 
place, received Harry’s fire and a ball through 
his left arm, and fired his own pistol in the air. 
As this was an unexpected turn in events, their 
seconds would not hear of any further proceed- 
ings, declaring that the challenged party had 
given the fullest and most honorable satisfaction ; 
but Harry was not satisfied, and angrily demand- 
ed the reasons for his behaviour. 

“ Believe me, no personal regard for yourself. 
prompted me,” was Brooke’s haughty answer. 
“ And if you doubt that your fate was in my 
hands, I will give you proof;” and binding his 
handkerchief tightly about his wounded arm, he 
gave some whispered directiqns to his servant, 
who immediately paced off twice the distance the 
combatants had stood apart, then, facing about, 
he extended his hand in which he held a com- 
mon tobacco pipe, while Brooke, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, took his other pistol from the 
hands of his wondering second, and fired at the 
slender stem, cutting it like a knife. 

A thrill of horror—or something very like it— 
passed through the assembled group, and Harry, 
in spite of his bravery, grew deadly white. 
“Heavens!” he exclaimed, as soon as he could 
speak, “ what a shot you are!” 

“ Had you been such a shot,” was Brooke’s re- 
ply, “I should now have been a corpse.” 

Of course, after this there was no mere 
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thought of continuing the combat, and while 
Monte’s friends were carrying him, now faint 
and weak from loss of blood, back to his inn, 
Harry rode over to Grover Hall to inform Lilian 
of the affair, and to also renew those addresses 
she had once so completely crushed. But, alas 
for his hopes and aspirations, the reception he 
met with was sufficient to quell the love in a doz- 
en hearts warmer than his. Lilian upbraided 
him for his conduct to young Brooke, for mixing 
her name up in the scandal of a duel, and for 
his presumption in daring to seek her hand ; and 
when worn out with her excitement she leaned 
back in her chair, looking so much like a corpse 
that poor Harry was only too glad speedily to 
beat a retreat. 

Feeling that all hope for himself was over with 
Lilian, he now bitterly repented of his conduct 
to Monte Brooke, and, as the first step towards 
atonement, rode to the house where he was under 
the care of a skilfal surgeon, and having with 
his usual impetuosity explained and apologized, 
the two who a few hours previous were bitierest 
enemies, became, if not friends, at least on pleas- 
ant terms with each other. 

As Harry insisted on knowing Monte’s reasons 
for sparing him, the latter at length showed the 
despatch he had received from Miss Grover ; and 
then arose a puzzling question in the mind of 
each, for whose safety Lilian had felt such anxi- 
ety as her letter evidently displayed. 

Harry at once settled the matter in his own 
mind, by proclaiming his new friend as the lacky 
man on whom his capricious cousin looked with 
favor. Bat Brooke’s account of the treatment 
he had received from the fair lady did away with 
this theory, and in despair Harry exclaimed that 
“all women were alike, flirts and tyrants; for 
his part, he never knew but one sensible one, and 
shewas Augusta Harnet.” 

His companion smiled at his choice, but their 
friendship was of too recent a date to allow him 
to risk a remark. 

It must be acknowledged that the young man 
felt considerable curiosity to know the state of 
Lilian’s affections, now that she had dismissed 
' the only one of her lovers for whom she had 
ever seemed really to care, and it was therefore 
with much gratification that he accepted Mr. 
Grover’s invitation to allow himself to be put un- 
der the care of the “lady of the hall,” who 
promised to bestow on him every care, if he 
would only accompany her husband home. 

That young Brooke was shocked to see the 
change a few weeks’ illness had made in Lilian 
was not surprising, nor was it to be wondered at 
that two young people demanding each other’s 
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sympathy, should very soon learn the feelings of 
exch other’s hearts. 

When Monte sought Mr. Grover’s permission 
to pay his addresses to his daughter, that: gentle- 
man very gravely refused, declaring that he had 
too great a regard for his young friend’s happi- 
ness to allow him to waste his affections on a flirt. 

*T have known her longer than you have, and 
I tell you she has had a natural inclination al 
flirting, ever since her infancy.” 

“But, my dear sir, I am willing to risk the 
danger; all I want is your permission. Lilian 
will never flirt again.” 

“Well; if you will stake your word on that, I 
don’t know but that I may consent. ‘If you can 
cure her of her vanity and her disposition to play 
with others’ affections, it is more than her mother 
and I could ever do, so I don’t know but you 
have the best right to her,”—and so the matter 
was settled. 

Her lover spoke the truth when he said that 
Lilian -was cured of her love of admiration. 
The events of those few weeks made an indelible 
impression upon her, and proved the best lesson 
she had ever learned. 

She never could think without a shudder, of 
how nearly she had sacrificed the life of her gen- 
erous lover to her folly ; and Monte Brooke never 
had cause to regret the events which showed him 
the true heart of his beautiful bride, undisguised 
by vain coquetry. 

Equally satisfied with themselves and, with 
each other, although in a very different way, 
were that extraordinary couple, Harry Roper and 
his “sensible Augusta.” As their peculiar 
tastes have never been interfered with by the 
cares of a family, they haye enjoyed the bles- 
sings of liberty to the fullest extent, and their 
lives have been exceedingly harmonious, con- 
sidering what indescribable tempers each of them 
possessed. The visitor to “ Roper Court” is 
not invited into the nursery to admire the chil- 
dren and congratulate the happy parents, but, 
with a pride peculiarly her own, the dashing Au- 
gusta carries her guests to inspect her dogs and 
horses—the inmates of the kennel and the stable. 

More than once has Monte had occasion to 
cohgratulate himself, since his marriage, that he 
was saved from the Amazon. 

Poor Milly Harnet, with all her affectation and 
sentiment, never succeeded in getting a husband, 
and she now lives with her more fortunate sister, 
spending her life in the vain effort of inducing 
her boisterous brother-in law to become some- 
thing more like the ideal of politeness and chival- 
ric devotion she has drawn from an alarming 
penchant for the romantic. 
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HOPE. 
BY ©. G. WRIGHT. 


Hope is an angel, pure and bright! 
Clothed in a robe of holy light, 

That lifts the soul, and charms the sight, 
And turns to day the darkest night. 


It is the one bright star I see, 

That makes my heart beat light and free; 
Without its solace what would be 

This great and mighty world to me? 


But Hope's sweet face, with beauties rare, 
Oft pictures scenes so bright and fuir, 
They rest suspended in the air 

A moment, and then perish there. 


When in her smiles I think I see 
A bright and blest futurity, 

I wonder if ’twill ever be 

More than a fruitless dream to me? 


In such bright dreams I love to dwell, 
With thoughts that can my spirit quell, 
And hopes that all my doubts dispel, 
Till conscious memory breaks the spell. 


In the uncertain future lies 

A hidden book of mysteries; 

A book ne‘er seen by mortal eyes, 
Wheregill those happy dreams arise. 


But time each hidden page reveals, 
Discloses all, and nought conceals ; 

Then many a heart that anguish feels, 
Which only Hope's sweet presence heals. 


Let Hope my guardian angel be, 
My beacon_o'er this stormy sea, 
Till fate fdidis my destiny, 


And sets the willing spirit free. 


» 
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BY IDA GRAY. 


Ir was spring, and Mr. and Mrs. Hill sat in 
the failing sunlight of a lovely afternoon, waiting 
and watching for the arrival of their eldest 
daughter who had been absent for several years 
at a boarding-school, far away in the southern 
section of these great United States. 

Her parents had sent her at the age of fourteen, 
to the celebrated school of Mrs. G’s. to perfect 
herself in the useful and ornamental branches, 
and to “finish her education.” 

During her absence, her father, Mr. Hill, had 
failed, and many changes had occurred in her 
beautiful home. Mary had been ignorant of 
these, for her parents had made great efforts to 
send her the necessary funds to defray her ex- 
penses, as they looked to her to instruct the 
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younger children on her return, and they thought 
it would be time enough: for her to understand 
their situation and circumstances, whenever she 
should join their family circle again. 

Mr. Hill’s creditors, in settling his affairs, 
owing to his long honorable and praise-worthy 
life, presented him with the house he had so hap- 
pily occupied, for they saw that his failure had 
sprung from the misfortunes of others, and not 
from any carelessness of his own. They were 
ready also to assist him in a new mercantile 
career, but this he declined, preferring to take 
some“humble post where he was sure of a regular 


_| salary, rather than run the risk again of experi- 


encing disappointment and loss. ‘ 

His spacious house in Beacon Street was 
large enough for two, therefore he had it divided, 
and another entrance made, so that the rent he 
obtained in this way was quite a valuable addi- 
tion to his income. But’his misfortunes had 
injured his disposition, and he could not bear the 
thought of being a clerk, so from day to day he 
idled about, deferring to seck any regular em- 
ployment. 

They had one servant in the family, old Ollie 
who had clung to them in their adversity, serving 
them as faithfully as in their prosperity. Mrs. 
Hill, confined to her chamber, thought little of 
how they were supported from day to day, so 
that but for Ollie, things would have gone ill 
enough. Many a small article of furniture she 
abstracted, unnoticed, and sold to supply their 
daily wants ; furniture elegant and rich enough 
for their days of wealth, but quite useless now. 
Old Ollie, with the keys of the house, and all the 
in-door and outdoor arrangements under her 
control, trembled somewhat at the thought of 
Miss Mary’s return home, lest she should interfere 
with her supreme sovereignty. 

“These boarding-school gals,” she thought, 
“ flighty young things, one can’t expect much 
from them!” We shall see if she was disap- 
pointed. 

At half past five o’clock, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the door, . “ What, no one expecting 
me?” said a short, little figure, with a bright, 
sunny face. “ Mother! father! Ollie! where 
are yout and why didn’t father come to meet 
me at the depot ?” 

With this she flew up the stairs like a bird, 
and by this time old Ollie was there to meet 
her. 

“La, miss, and is that you?” she said, stand- 
ing,up in all her dignity. 

But in a minute Mary’s arms were right round 
her neck, and giving her a good hug.and squeeze, 
she almost lifted her Off her feet. 
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young you’ve grown !” 


“ Shouldn’t have ’magined I could,” was the 
reply; but Otlie’s heart softened towards her, 
and already she was more than half willing 


Miss Mary should have her way in everything. 


Rashing past her, Mary bounded into the par- 
lor, where she found her father sitting gravely in 


the big parlor all alone. 

“O, my dear father, is this you ?’’ she asked ; 
“how I have longed to see you once more, and 
now what beautifal times we shall have together 
again ” 

He shook his head sadly, but Mary appearing 
nof to notice, said, “Why, where’s mother ? 
I expected to find her here.” 

“She’s in her room, my dear,” replied her 
father ; “she is euch an invalid she never leaves 
it, cannot bear any noise, nor light, nor air, nor 

“anything, and so I’m always alone.” 

“ But you wont be any more, now that I have 
come, dear papa, for I shall take care of you, and 
sce to you. O, dear! often at boarding-school 
when the other girls had so many letters from 
home, many a time I have cried bitterly because 
Ihad so few, and there seemed co few to love 
me; but you will love me:now, ever, ever so 
much, dear papa, wont you? and we will be so 
happy ; but Imust runupand see mother. And 
Ollie, make a good bright fire in the parlor, do, 
‘nd bring in the candles for tea, and give us tea 
these,” she said, coaxingly, “for to-night I’m 
wure you ought to celebrate my return home.” 

‘Ollie went off to do the best she could, and 
Mary flew up to her mother’s room, and eagerly 

washed ap to the bed to see her sick mother. 

“ Why, mother,” she se‘d, “why did you not let 
me know you had been ill all this time, and so 
have me come home and take care of you? A 
nice fittle nurse I would have been; but I think 

-now you wil soon brighten, now you have your 
own danghterfor a physician. But how close it 
is here; do have some air.”” And so she opened 

- the shutters and the window, and let in the beau- 

~tiful light and air together; 

‘As she did 80, Mrs. Hill languidly raised her- 

stifin bed,te look slyly at her daughter, to see what 
‘hange the years had wrought, and as the golden 
light of the setting sun fell on her blue eyes and 

“light, carling ‘hair, on her rosy face, all radiant 

‘vith the fiash of health, she felt proud of the 
sight, and yet sighed to think what a lonely and 

« Mesolate fot was before her. 

“OQ, mercy, Mary! that light almost kills my 
weak eyes, and the air is so bracing it half kills 
me,” she drawled out; “so I wish you would 
darken the room again just as it was before.” 
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“Why, Ollie, how well you look, and how 


Mary complied. ‘ But, mother, air and light 
are absolutely indispensable to every one, and 
we will begin to-morrow by gradually giving you 
a little of both, then by degrees you can bear 
more,” she said, “for you know now you are 
going to get well very fast.” 

Just then Ollie appeared with a small silver 
tray, on which there were some nice toast, a warm 
cup of tea, and a little piece of steak, announcing 
at the same time, that tea was ready for her 
below stairs. Kissing her mother, and promis- 
ing to see her early on the morrow, she went 
down, and found that Ollie had spread a tempt- 
ing table indeed. On her own plate she found a 
piece of hot steak, just enough for one person, 
but seeing her father had none, after cutting one 
or two mouthfuls off, for herself, she passed the 
rest to her father, saying she had no appetite for 
it for supper, and he ate it with such relish, Mary 
concluded that he could not have eaten any 
meat for many a day. 

She chatted so busily all the time, her father 
said it was the most social meal he had had for 
years, and really he quite brightened up under its 
influence. Through the evening she entertained 
him constantly, and finding he was very fond of 
cribbage, she played several games with him, so 
that he actually laughed heartily many times. 

_ The charm was working; the gleam of sun- 
shine which had entered that dull house was 
already warming those three old, weary hearts, 
and hope prophesied the dawn of a brighter 
future. 

When Mary retired for the night, it was long 
before she fell asleep, she was so engrossed, 
thinking of matters in her home. She saw how 
it all was, and the great struggle Ollie made to 
supply her mother with the little delicacies she 
required, and keep her father respectably genteel. 
Her head was fall of plans fer the futare, of a 
thousand ways in which she would replenish the 
family coffers, and so, with deep thanksgivings 
in her heart for her safe return home, she finally 
sank into a profound and refreshing slumber. 

The next morning she held a long consultation 

with Ollie, and found everything just as she had 

expected. Seeing two unoccupied rooms on the 
lower floor, round on the side of the house where 
her father never entered, she decided these might 
be let to some milliner or seamstress, and at 
once put up a paper in the window to that effect. 

She knew by muffling the door-bell on that side, 

the noise would never reach her mother’s room. 

As the house was so finely located, the rooms 

were taken at once, and Ollie and she rejoiced 

together over the new addition to their straitened 
income. 
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Then she went into a big parlor, and let in 
the full, clear light of day, which was such a 
stranger in that great house. She saw the drab 
colored furniture was worn and faded, so she 
went and bought some pretty patch, and set her- 
self to work, intending as fast as she could to 
cover all the chairs and sofas and crickets with 
the bright, clean covering, and then with some 
new white muslin curtains, and her piano open, 
the room would look cheerful and habitable 
once more. 

At first Mrs. Hill thought the noise of the 
piano down stairs would entirely shatter her 
feeble nerves, but by degrees the music soothed 
her, and she was glad to hear it, and she felt it 
varied the monotony of her tedious life. Then 
Mary took her embroidery and sat in her mother’s 
yoom and by making it necessary for her to have 
the light, her mother soon became accustomed 
to it, and even to the air, as Mary liked to feel it 
come sailing in around the room. 

She was so agreeable, Mrs. Hill found herself 
longing for the hours when her daughter was by 
her side, and by degrees Mary prevailed upon her 
mother to sit up, increasing the time every day, 
and then she interested her in her work and her 
books, till Mrs. Hill’s sick room became quite 
another place. Sometimes they had tea up there, 
nnd Mr. Hill came up, and it was like the old 
times, only far happier. 

Mary gave music lessons, and taught drawing, 
though her parents never suspected it, and this, 
adiied to the rent of the house, made their in- 
come ampler than it had been for a good while. 
Even old Oilie fatied up by the change, and 
blessed Miss Mary’s return a thousand times a 
day. 

Finally Mary was so fortunate as to prevail 
upon her father to work, and to overcome his 
pride in filling an humble post. He thought 
because he could not have a large salary, it was 
not well to.take any, but Mary convinced him 
that a small one was better than none, and might 
lead to a better, so once more he began to work 
again, and his good spirits and health returned. 

One night, as Mary and her father were taking 
their tea in the parlor, to their surprise the door 
opened, and in walked Mrs. Hill. She began to 
speak of the cheerful, comfortable aspect of the 
room, the bright fire, the new patch, the beautiful 
flower on the mantel; and Mary flying around 
put her mother into the most comfortable easy 
chair, and gave hera nice screen to shade her 
eyes. 

That was a joyous evening in the big parlor, 
for her mother confessed to the utter selfishness 
of her past life, the reproach she had felt from 
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her daughter’s example, and her determination 
to lead a new life from that time ; a resolve she 
most faithfully kept. But Mary, secing her 
mother’s health was still delicate, proposed their 
moving into the country, and while her parents 
were strongly attached to their city home, she 
overcame their prejudices, and convinced them 
they could let their present abode for a hand- 
some sum, and live more cheaply, and to better 
advantage in the country. So she looked about, 
and soon found a sweet little cottage in Brook- 
line, all covered with vines, with a small garden 
in front, full of beautiful flowers. This she at 
once engaged, and immediately moved her 
parents into the new home. 

And now Harry, the only son, was daily ex- 
pected, who had been long away over the waters, 
wholly ignorant of the change in his father’s cir- 
cumstances. He had not seen his sister since she 
was very young, and as she was rather wild then, 
and something of a romp, she was no great 
favorite with him. Mary formed a plan to tease 
him, and made her parents and Ollie promise 
not to betray her. 

He arrived at last, a fine, handsome fellow, and 
as he was talking with his parents, in walked a 
prim maiden who was introduced as his cousin 
Susan from China. No one hardly would have 
recognized Mary; for she had put aside her 
curls, powered her hair, and combed it all straight, 
put asmall black silk cap on the back of her 
head, and a white dress cap outside of it. Then 
she made herself very prim and stiff. Harry 
never for a moment suspected it was his own 
sister Mary. 

For a while Harry never knew how it was 
everything could go so well under no one’s care 
but Ollie’s; he never did anything himself—not 
even to black his boots—so he put them outside 
the door every night, and always found them 
bright and shining in"the morning. He chatted 
often with cousin Susan, admiring her good 
sense, and at times actually found himself think- 
ing she was wonderfully agreeable and fascina- 
ting. She joked him about his distrust of Mary, 
but he always said he never cared to sce the little 
romp, or was in no hurry to do so, for when she 
came home, the whole house wou!d be in an up- 
roar, and she had better be kept at boarding- 
school as long as possible. 

But by watching, he found it was cousin 
Susan who was the presiding genius of the house, 
his mother’s confidant, and his father’s “best 
friend, and one morning, O, how terribly morti- 
fied he was, when he found it was she who 
blacked all his boots with her little, soft, white 
hands. He did them himself, after that, and 
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really found he was falling in love with his fas- 
cinating, lovely, cousin Susan. 

“0, dear, what should he do? for he was 
without a cent in the world, and wasn’t ready to 
support a wife; besides he had never done any- 
thing all his life.” 

Susan finding she had gained her point, and 
won his affections, thought it high time to reveal 
herself; so one morning she dressed herself as 
Mary Hill, brought forward her sunny golden 
curls, removed the powder, put on a simple 
white muslin, and seated herself with a work- 
basket, in the parlor, with her back to the door 
by which Harry must enter the room. 

“Good morning,” Cousin Susan, he said, as 
he efftered rather late; but surprised that he 
received no answer, he went nearer, when ina 
moment fond arms were round his neck, and he 
heard the words, “why, Harry, don’t you know 
your own sister Molly yet?” 

It was cousiti Susan’s voice, but he hardly 
recognized the being he had known, in the sunny, 
beaming little figure that now stood before him. 
And Mary told him her whole history, from the 
first hour of her return from boarding-school, 
and when Harry found how self-sacrificing and 
noble she had been, he resolved he would go 


away the very next day and not return till he 

was worthy to be the brother of such a glorious 

sister, and could bring his offering to support his 
ts. 

And he kept his word; as he prospered, he 

kept sending remittances home, and finally when 

‘he had secured an ample fortune, he returned to 


share it with his own dear ones. Ollie was 
released from all labor, made rich; yet she con- 
tinued to remain with them, as her life was All 
bound up in theirs. 

Wealth was liberally lavished upon Mary, and 
‘many poor and needywones blessed her wherever 
‘she went. Far and wide, all rose up and @alletl 
her blessed, and everywhere she was known as 
the Gream or Sunsurve. 


UNNECESSARILY SHARP. 


Under this heading the Albion Spirit of Seventy 
Six has the following with regard to a “ poic”’ in 
that vicinity. ‘Not long since we were favored 
with a ‘poetical’ communication. It did not 
exactly meet our appreciation, and we returned 
it (at the especial request of the author) with a 
few remarks giving the advice that the ear ought 
to be cultivated to enable the writer to judge 
mofe accurately of rhythm. He now writes us 
that he has beer cultivating his ear, and asks us 
to publish his poem as he originally sentit. 
now withdraw our advice and caution him against 

ond inary size, an inch or 
two might affect his 
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A REAL ROMANTIC PIRATE, 

An American, named Eli Boggs, was tried at 
Hong Kong recently for piracy and murder. His 
name would do for a villain of the Blackbeard 
class, but in form and feature he was the hero of 
a@ sentimental novel; as he stood in the dock 
bravely battling for his life, it seemed impossible 
that that handsome boy could be the pirate whose 
name had been for three years connected with 
the boldest and bloodiest acts of piracy. It was 
a face of feminine beauty. Not a down upon 
the upper Hp. large lustrous eyes, a mouth the 
smile of which might woo coy maiden, affiuent 
black hair not carelessly parted, hands so small 
and so delicately white that they would create a 
sensation in Belgravia—such was the Hong Kong 
a, Eli Boggs. He spoke for two hours in 

is defence, and he spoke well—without a tremor, 
without an appeal for mercy, but trying to prove 
that his prosecution was the result of a conspi- 
racy wherein a Chinese bumboat proprietor and 
a sub-official of the colony (both of whom he 
charged as being in league with all the pirates on 
the coast) were the chief conspirators. The de- 
fence was of course false. It had been proved 
that he had boarded a junk and destroyed by 
cannon, pistol and sword, fifteen men; and that 
having forced all the rest overboard he had fired 
at one of the victims, who had clutched a rope 
and held on astern. No witness, however, could 
prove that he saw a man die from a blow ora 
shot struck or fired by the pirate. The jury, 
moved by his youth and courage, and straining 
hard their consciences, acquitted him of the mur- 
der, but found him guilty of piracy. He was 
sentenced to be transported for life.—Zetter from 
Hong Kong. 

THEM CATS, 

A philosophical old gentleman was one day 
passing a new school-house, erected somewhere 
towards the setting sun borders of our glorious 
Union, when his attention was aroused by a 
crowd of persons gathered around the door. He 
inquired of a boy whom he met, what was going on. 

“Well, nothin,’ cept the skule committee and 
they are agoin’ in.” 

“O! committee meets to-day, eh ? What for ?” 

“Well,” continued the boy, “you see Bill, 
that’s our biggest boy, got mad the other day at 
the teacher, and so he went all over and gathered 
dead cats. Northin’ but cats, and cats. OQ, it 
was orful them cats !”’ 

“Pshaw! what have the cats to do with the 
school committee ?” 

* Now, well, you see Bill kept a bringin’ cats 
and cats ; always a pilin’ them up yonder,’ (point- 
ing to a large pile as large in extent as a pyramid, 
and considerably aromatic), “‘ and he piled them, 
and piledthem. Northin’ but cats, cats!” 

“Never mind, my son, what Bill did. What 
has the committee met for ?” 

“Then Bill got sick, a handlin’ them, and 
everybodyrgot sick a nosin’ them, but Bill got 
madder, and didn’t give up, but kept a pilin’ up 
the cats, and—” 

“Tell me what the committee are holding a 
meeting for ?” 

“ Why, the skule committee are going to meet 
to hold a meeting to say whether they’ll move the 
skule-house or them cats |’ 

The old gent evaporated quickly.—Picayune. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters, 
Charity of the Rat. 

A Sussex clorgyman testifies as follows: ‘ Walking 
out in some meadows one evening, he observed a great 
number of rats migrating from one place to another. 
He stood perfectly still, and the whole assemblage passed 
close to him. His astonishment, however, was great 
when he saw amongst the number an old blind rat, 
which held a piece of stick at one end in his mouth, 
while another had hold of the other end of it, and thus 
conducted his blind companion. A kindred circum- 
stance was witnessed in 1757 by Mr. Pardew, a surgeon's 
mate on board the Lancaster. Lying awake one evening 
in his berth, he sawa rat enter, look cautiously round, 
and retire. He soon returned, leading a second rat by 
the ear, and which appeared to be blind. A third rat 
joined them shortly afterwards, and assisted the original 
conductor in picking up fragments of biscuit and placing 
them before their infirm parent, as the blind old 
patriarch was supposed to be.”’ 


Remarkable Phenomenon. 

At the village of Horrabridge, near Tavistock, Eng., 
was lately witnessed a scene of unusual occurrence. The 
day was caim and sultry, and favorable for haymaking; 
and in a field adjoining a village, where a party was thus 
employed, the hay was seen to assume a curling motion, 
and to proceed for some distance along the field in a 
straight line, when it arose from the field in a calm state 
of the atmosphere, and continued to ascend in an hypot- 
enuse direction. In this state it was observed not only 
by the persons in the field front which it arose, but also 
by many in different parts of the village. It continued 
onward in its course, until it entered aloud of a light 
aspect and high in the heavens, and escaped the view of 
the admiring spectators. 


An old Kelic. 

The cupola of the Bellevue Hospital, New York, has on 
it a weathercock which bears the date 1700, and orna- 
mented of ol@, the top of the Federal Hall, which stood 
on the site of the present Wall Street Custom House. A 
portion of the iron railing before the hospital, formerly 
surrounded the steps of Federal Hall, and once bore the 
pressure of the crowd which heard Washington deliver 
his Inaugural Address. 


An odd Place for a Nest. 

Near the South Eastern railway-station, at Appledore, 
England, a couple of yellow-hammers built their nest in 
a small hole right under the iron rails of the up line. 
The birds were recently sitting on four eggs, and, 
although the trains were constantly running over them, 
they did not seem to be in the least degree disturbed. 


Gigantic Sunfish. 

A sunfish nine feet six inches long and four broad, and 
weighing 1000 pounds, has been captured in Hempstead 
Bay, Long Island. The fishermen of the vicinity never 
met with such an animal before. 


A voracious Creature. 

A shark was harpooned off Galveston Bar, recently, 
and nearly the fourth part of an ox was found in the 
stomach of the monster, and also a quantity of hair, 
which was evidently that of a human being. 


Extraordinary Death. 

Mrs. Ellen Harrison, of McConnelsville, Ohio, was in- 
stantly killed in that place, recently, by lightning. She 
was sitting near the middle of the room, engaged in read- 
ing the Bible. The electric fluid struck the roof imme- 
diately over her head, ‘passed down through the centre 
of the room in the second story, and through a large 
chest filled with clothes, through the second floor of the 
building, and discharged itself through her person into 
the floor beneath. The shoe upon her right foot was 
considerably torn, and near the centre of her foot was a 
small round hole through the foot and the upper and 
sole of her shoe. Her clothes were set on fire, but she 
was not moved a particle from the position in which she 
was sitting. 

A Mathematical Quiddity. 

The late celebrated mathematician, Gauss, proposed as 
a means of settling the question whether the moon is 
inhabited, that a huge monument should be erected on 
the Steppes of Siberia, as a signal to the inhabitants of 
the moon, in the hope that they might be induced to 
erect a similar signal to apprise us of their existence. 
Hansel shows that ruchan experiment could be attended 
with no success, inasmuch as the inhabitants of the 
moon, if there are any, being on the further side, could 
never see & monument on the earth. 


Quaint Custom, 

At Marseilles, in France, on Ash Wednesday, there is 
a ceremony called “‘ interring the carnival A whim- 
sical figure is d d up to t the carnival, and is 
carried in procession to Arrieus, a small seaside village, 
when it is pulled to pieces. This ttended 


is 
in some way or other, by every inhabitant of Marseilles, 
whether gentle or simple, man or woman, boy or girl. 
A horned Toad. 

Quite a novelty was lately caught in a cornfield on the 
Morris canal, about a mile from Newark, N.J. It was 
about double the size of an ordinary toad. and very dif- 
ferently formed, the head being quite small, and armed 
with prominent horns. Shagter ones were also prominent 
over the back. 

A new Flower. 

The National Intelligencer says of the new description 
of white lily, of African origin, that “it has the delight- 
ful peculiarity of a high degree of fragrancy, particularly 
in the morning, the odor being somewhat like vanilla. 
The botanists here are puzzled, though very much 
pleased with it.” 


Singular Invention. 

A patent expanding auger is among the latest inven- 
tions. It is a curious device, and will make holes of 
twenty-two different sizes, varying five-eighths of an 
inch to two inches in diameter. It is simple and easily 
adjusted, and is not liable to get out of order, or clog. 
Curious Entry. 

In the parish register of Suckley is the following 
whimsical verse, which must be read down and up 
alternately : 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


The way-side flowers have wind, 
enn on my window-sill 
The fragrant blushing roses 
Preserve their memory still.—Manria Rezp. 


Parlor Plants. 

Incessant care is necessary to keep parlor plants in 
good condition. They must be watered daily, dead leaves 
removed with scissors, the soil loosened and fertilizers 
edded moderately. The most scrupulous cleanliness 
need hardjy be insisted on, for without this parlor plants 
instead of being attractive ornaments are positive nuis- 
ances. Let them have plenty of air as long as the fine 
weather lasts. 


Camellias. 

Perhaps the Camellia Japonica is the most beautiful of 
our evergreen shrubs, and the variety among them is 
endless. The season of bloom, too, if there be any num- 
ber of plants, isa long one; they will send out stray 
flowers even in November, and continue in partial bloom 
till April; but when at the height of their flowering, they 
are truly beautiful. 


Bass Mats. 

Bass mats are very serviceable in protecting tender or 
half-hardy plants out doors against the rigors of winter. 
Or you may cover them with a frame of boards simply, it 
having been found that half-hardy plants will endure a 
great depression of temperature, if they are not exposed 
to sudden rupture of the sap-vessels in thawing. 


Bulbous-rooted Flowers. 

To hasten the blowing of bulbous-rooted flowers, take 
of nitrate of potash, 12 ounces; common salt, 4 ounces; 
pearlash, 3 ounces; sugar, 5 ounces; rain-water, 1 q uart 
Dissolve, and put a spoonfal of this liquid into the flower- 
glass, then fill it with soft water. Change the water 
every nine days. 


The Chinese Primrose. 

This a very beautiful greenfiouse plant of which there 
are varieties with pink, with white, and with semi- 
double flowers. All these are particularly valuable, as 
forming neat little plants, and flowering through the 
winter. They are raised from seeds or cuttings. 
Passion Flower. 

Of the many kinds of passion flower, the Passifiora 
Loudoni is the most beautiful, the flowers being of the 
“most brilliant crimson. They are easily propagated by 
cuttings, stuck in sand, in heat, under a bell-giass. 


Perenettya. 

A pretty, little evergreen bush, a native of Terra del 
Fuego, with white heath-like flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and requires only to be grown in a bed of peat soil. 
Hotbeds. | 

Oiled paper or oiled cotton may be substituted for 
glass in making hotbeds for raising seeds, or striking 
cuttings, as it generates more heat. 


Irish Ivy. 
Sometimes called Giant Ivy. Though called Irish, it 
is, in fact, a native of the Canary Islands. 


Glastenbury Thorn. 

A variety of common hawthorn, that Lilesoms about 
Christmas. The following pretty legend is connected 
with it: Joseph of Arimathea having struck his staff into 
the ground to indicate where Glastenbury Abbey was to 
be built, prayed, that if he had fixed on the right place, 
the Holy Virgin would give him some sign of her approval, 
when instantly the staff(which wasa branch of hawthorn) 
struck root, and shot forth leaves, flowers and fruit. 
The original tree of this variety grows near Glastenbury ; 
but plants grafted from it are common in all nurseries. 


Xerophyllum Melanthace,. 

Singular plants with long, narrow leaves, and spikes of 
pretty white flowers. The species are natives of North 
America, and are quite hardy. They require to be raised 
in peatand loam. The X gramineum is a particularly 
desirable species, from its! loose and elegant spikes of 
small star-like white flowess. 

Zephyranthes. 

Cape bulbs, with very elegant flowers. Nearly all the 
species are quite hardy, and only require planting like 
the Crocus, in a warm border, in a somewhat sandy soil, 
without wanting any further care, except occasionally 
taking them up every third or fourth year to remove the 
offkets. 


Pimpernel. 

A trailing, herbaceous plant, native of the middle and 
south of Europe. The common wild pimpernel is red, 
but the exotic species vary several shades of purple, lilac 
and blue. It is said to close on the approach of hot 
weather. 


Gonolobus. 

Climbing plants, with dark red flowers, which require 
to be kept in the green house. They should be grown in 
a mixture of peatand loam. The flowers are more ciiri- 
ous than beautiful. 


Solomon’s Seal. 

(Polygonatum vulgare,and Polygonatum multiflorum ). 
The English name of this well known and hardy peren- 
nial alludes to the roots, which when cut through, have 
the appearance of Hebrew characters. 


The Guava. . 

There is only one kind of Guava, Catley’s which will 
ripen fruit in a greenhouse. In the West Indies it is 
used for making the well known and delicious Guava 
jelly. 


The Tree Dahlia. 

The most remarkable of the Dahlia species is the tree 
Dahlia (Dahlia Excelsa) which is said to grow in Mexico 
to the height of thirty feet, with a trunk of proportionate 
size. 
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Inga. 

Beautiful plants, nearly allied to the genus Mimosa, 
with silky, tassel-like flowers. They are propagated by 
cuttings started under a bell glass. 


Woodsia. 

A very beautiful kind of British fern with delicate 
leaves. One species is a native of Brasil. 
The Indian Jasmine. , 

This plant must be grown in a hothouse, it only gives 
forth its fragrance at night. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. — 


Ham. 

This useful and popular dish, which is equally a favor- 
ite in the palace and the cottage, may be dressed in up- 
wards of fifty different ways, with as many different 
dishes. They should be well soaked in water, and boiled 
gently for three or four hours. If to serve hot, take the 
skin off, except from the knuckle, which cut to fancy; 
trim the fat to a nice appearance, glaze and serve, or 
throw over some sifted raspings of bread mixed with a 
little chopped parsley. Serve where recommended. 


Excellent Hair Wash, 

Take an ounce of borax, half an ounce of camphor, pow- 
der these ingredients fine, and dissolve them in one quart 
of boiling water; when cool, the solution will be ready 
for yee; damp the hair frequently. This wash effectually 
cleanses, beautifies, and strengthens the hair, preserves 
the color, and p ts early bald The camphor will 
form into lumps after being dissolved, but the water will 
be sufficiently impregnated. 


To avoid catching Cold. 

Accustom yourself to the use of sponging with cold 
water every morning on first getting out of bed. It 
should be followed with a good deal of rubbing with a 
wet towel. It has considerable effect in giving toue to 
the skin, and maintaining a proper action in it, and thus 
proves a safeguard to the injurious influence of cold and 
sudden changes of temperature. 


Horseradish Vinegar. 

Pour a quart of best vinegaron three ounces of scraped 
horseradish, an ounce of minced eschalot, and one drachm 
of cayenne; let it stand a week, and you will have an 
excellent relish for cold beef, salad, etc., costing scarcely 
anything. Horseradish is in highest perfection about 
November. 


Sweeping Carpets. 

Persons who are accustomed to use tea leaves for sweep- 
ing their carpets, and find that they leave stains, will do 
well to employ fresh cut grass instead. It is better than 
tea leaves for preventing dust, and gives the carpets a 
very bright, fresh look. 

Whooping Cough. 

A teaspoonful of castor oil to a tablespoonful of molas- 
ses: a teaspoonful of the mixture to be given whenever 
the cough is troublesome. It will effect relief at once, 
and in a few days it effects a cure. The same remedy re- 
lieves the croup, however violent the attack. 


Currant Wine. 

Water, 30 gallons; honey, 2 gallons; red currants 
(bruized), 10 pounds; sugar, 15 pounds; red tartar, 2 
ounces. Mix, and allow it to ferment, then rack it into 
aclean cask. If it does not appear disposed to ferment, 
add a little yeast. 


-Corns. 

Never cut your corns: it is dangerous. To remove 
them when they become hard, soak them in warm water, 
and then with a small pumice stone rasp down the corn, 
Try it, and you will never use a kaife afterwards. 


—, 
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A common receipt for salting Beef. 

One ounce of saltpetre, and a pound of common salt, 
will be sufficient for sixteen pounds of beef. Both should 
be well dried, and finely powdered; the saltpetre rubbed 
first equally over the meat, and the salt next applied in 
every part. It should be rubbed thoroughly with the 
pickle and turned daily, from a week to ten days. An 
ounce or two of sugar mixed with the saltpetre will ren- 
der the beef more tender and palatable. 


To bake a Ham. 

A moderate-sized ham, if not too old, is much better 
and richer baked than boiled. It should be soaked first 
in cold and then in lukewarm water for five or six hours, 
trimmed neatly, and quite enclosed in a coarse meal- 
paste, then placed on a baking-tin in a well heated oven, 
and baked from five to six hours, according to size. The 
paste and skin must be removed while the ham is hot: it 
will then be found full of gravy and of excellent flavor. 


To clear Vegetables from Insects, 

Lay them for half an hour or more intoa pan of strong | 
brine, with the stalk ends uppermost; this will destroy 
the small snails and other insects which cluster in the 
leaves, and they will fall out and sink to the bottom. A 
pound and a half of salt to the gallon of water will an- 
swer this purpose, and if strained daily it will last for 
some time. 

Mint Vinegar. 

Put into a wide-mouthed bottle, fresh, nice, clean mint 
leaves enough to fill it loosely; then fill up the bottle 
with good vinegar; and after it has been stopped close 
for two or three weeks, it is to be poured off clear into 
another bottle, and kept well corked for use. Serve with 
lamb when mint cannot be obtained. 


A Luncheon Cake. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of currants, a quarter of a pound of butter beaten up to 
a cream, three eggs, one-third of a nutmeg, half a pint of 
milk, a drachm of carbonate of soda. Stir all well to- 
gether, beat them five minutes, and bake in a tin. 


To make Transparent Pudding. 

Six eggs, half a pound of sugar, and half a pound of 
butter; melt the butter and sugar together; beat the 
eggs well, and stir them in while warm; grate in some 
nutmeg; bake on pastry. 


Country Pudding. 
Twelve eggs well beaten, a pint and a half of milk; 
stir in flour, so as to make batter; serve with sauce made 


of butter, sugar, wine, and a little nutmeg. 


Common Cup-Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour, four eggs, one cup of sour milk, soda to sweeten; 
add grated nutmeg. 

To prevent swelling from a Bruise, 

I tely apply a cloth, five or six fold, dipped in 
cold , and new dipped when it grows warm. 

To clean China, 

Use a little fuller’s earth and soda, or pearlash with 
your water. 


Gvitor's Cable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly werclose the sixth volume and the year. 
We have gone on steadily improving*the work, 
and its circulation has rapidly and regularly in- 
creased, until, with the new year, our edition 
reaches one hundred thousand—the point we have 
been aiming at for the last twelve months. Such 
a work, furnished at such a price, cannot fail to 
find patrons everywhere ; and now we are about 
to improve it still farther, and shall try to double 
this edition in the coming year! Canit be done ? 
Let our friends speak to their neighbors, recom- 
mend the work, and each one send us a name 
with his own for the new year, and the grand 
object is accomplished. The illustrated depart- 
ment is to be greatly improved, and we shall 
surprise the public by the amount of value we 
shall furnish them for one dollar a year. 

It is all-important that subscriptions should be 
renewed at once, so that our books and mail list 
may all be carefully arranged. Send in your 
subscriptions, for the new year, immediately. 


‘Wantev.—The hook and line with which a 
fisherman caught a cold—some of the “other 
fish” a man had to fry—the club with which an 
idea struck a poet—and a yard stick to measure 
narrow escapes. 


Taurus.—Impressions depend upon 
the point of view. This life is a farce to the 
rich, a comedy to the wise, but a tragedy to the 
destitute and homeless. 


A Hixt.—The penny is illsaved which 
shames its master. A good many pence ought 
to bring blushes to their owners’ cheeks. 


Exvr.—Envy, like a cold prison, berlllihs 
and stupefies; and, conscious of its impotence, 
folds its arms in despair. 

A Query ror Sartors.—What part of a 
ship is musical? The ji/e-rail, of course. 


A QUEER GAME, 

The fellows who invite passers-by to take a 
shot at their target, for the moderate price of 
one cent, are a peculiar feature of New York 
wharf life. The target, a big flaming affair, is 
placed twenty or twenty-five feet from where the 
marksman stands. A spring gun is used, and 
the ball thrown is aniron point, to which a tuft 
of plush is attached. In the centre of the target 
is placed a bull’s eye of leather, about as large 
as a dime; and if the ball strikes this, the 
marksman gets five cents for the one which he 
paid for the shot. The gain is, therefore, four to 
one ; but if the gun barrel is a little crooked, as 
it is the gamesters’ interest to have it, or if the 
wind is felt, itis almost impossible to do more 
than hit the target. The result is, that the three 
fellows who thus give chances to shoot, at “one 
cent a pop,” it is said realize from six to ten 
dollars a day. 
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Vitrryixnc THE Crercy.—Because one 
clergyman in a thousand commits an immoral 
act, some people think themselves justified in 
denouncing the whole body of spiritual teachers. 
Well does the Chicago Tribune remark: “ When 
these vilifiers refuse to take any bank-bill because 
there are counterfeits afloat, we shall believe in 
their sincerity. The bogus only proves the 
existence of the true.” 


Covsininc —The first step towards love is to 
play with a cousin. There is a freedom from 
“starch” in the intercourse of young people of 
this relationship, that ripens as naturally into af- 
fection as buds into fruit or tadpoles into bull- 
frogs. 


A Scrap or Wispom.—Never envy a million- 
aire the possession of his “ brown stone front,” 
but remember that gilded roofs do not shut out 
sleepless nights. 


» 


RatuHER moist.—They lately had a ten days’ 
rain in Texas. Too much of a good thing, we 
fear, for the cotton crop. 


> 


A nome Truta.—Relatives are not necessa- 
rily our best friends, but they cannot do us an in- 
jury without being enemies to themselvés. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BARON STEUBEN, 

Every tyro in military matters is familiar with 
the name of Steuben. To him was entrusted the 
system of drill and discipline of the Revolution- 
ary army by General Washington, and for many 
years afterward “Steuben’s Manual” was the 
tactics adopted for the regulars and militia of the 
United States. 

Steuben was a most thorough and accomplished 
soldier, and his heart was as noble as his soul 
was brave. He sold his favorite horse to con- 
tribute towards the entertainment of the British 
officers made prisoners by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and his gold watch was sacrificed to re- 
lieve the sick and wounded of ourtroops. That 
he was a true republican and a sincere friend of 
liberty, the noble sacrifice of honor and emolu- 
ments in Prussia, which he made in coming to 
join the fortunes of the Americans, is a convin- 
cing proof. Congress, and several of the States, 
remunerated the gallant baron with money and 
lands, and he lived in peace and comfort in the 
country of his adoption, dispensing charity and 
hospitality with an open hand, until summoned 
to join the immortal band whose names will ever 
be our country’s proudest boast. He died upon 
his estate in Remsen, New York State, in 1795, 
in the midst of his fellow-countrymen, who at 
his invitation had come over from Prussia and 
settled on his lands. 

The Germans of Richmond, Va., have recent- 
ly held a festival to raise means for erecting a 
monument to the memory of Steuben, and we 
hope to see their truly laudable proposition ably 
seconded by patriots in every section of the 
country. Such men as Steuben, Kosciusco and 
Lafayette are worthy to be remembered to the 
latest time by imposing and enduring monuments. 


Sincurar Casuatty.—An old man named 
Leonard Warbeck, living in Prince George’s 
County, Virginia, was recently seized by a 
favorite horse that he was feeding in his stall, 
severely bitten, thrown down, and trampled to 
death before effectual assistance could be ren- 
dered him. 


Rornscuitp Loan.—The Sacred College at 
Rome has just concluded with Baron de Roths- 
child a new loan of 3,800,000 Roman crowns 
(about £800,000), intended to be employed in 
calling in the copper money. 


Sates or Pusric Lanps.—The receipts 
from public lands during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1857, in the several States and Terri- 
tories, were $3,829,486. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The “ fast-anchored Isle” is at this moment 
in rather a critical situation, nearly all of its 
available army en route for India, and a heavy 
portion of its navy in the Chinese seas—both 
divisions with quite enough to do to keep them 
busy. Comparatively speaking, there is hardly 


.a corporal’s guard left at home, and now suppose 


France should just unmask the sycophantic face 
it wears, pitch into John Bull, right and left, and 
pay off all old scores—what a commotion there 
would be! We rather expect to see the day 
when France will thrash the English most un- 
mercifully. Louis Napoleon has already a 
splendid navy, which is being constantly in- 
creased ; and everybody knows he can raise and 
equip the best, if not the largest, army in the 
world. The old world is a great chess-board, 
and there is no knowing what aspect it may pre- 
sent in a twelvemonth hence. In the meantime, 
Brother Jonathan minds his own busin 3, and 
is growing fat and rich—good-natured, also, but 
too big and strong to permit any national insult. 
Desirous of peace with all the world, he still re- 
gards it essential to be prepared to repel aggres- 
sions from any quarter. 
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TERRITORY OF DACOTAH. 

The last Congress, it will be remembered, 
formed a new Territory under the name of 
Dacotah. The Independent, published at Ser- 
geant’s Bluff, says the territory includes a great 
part of the valley of the Sioux, the valleys of the 
James and Vermilion rivers, and large tracts of 
beautiful bottom lands lying on the Missouri. In 
regard to the climate, it becomes milder to the 
westward, so much so that the winters in the 
northwestern parts of Dacotah are said to be 
not much more severe than in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. The prevailing want of this entire re- 
gion is timber. Its chief attractions are fertile 
soil, pure air and water, and unusually healthy 
climate; and it is believed also to possess an 
abundance of mineral coal. 


A oreat Business.—Rev. J. S. Dubes, pas- 
tor of the German Reformed Church at Allens- 
town, Pa., has married since May, 1823, jifteen 
hundred and sixty-three couples ! 


Corporat Ponxisnment.—No pupil is so 
greatly to be pitied as the pupil of the eye, for 
that is continually under the lash. 


A Query.—What is that which can often be 
found where it is not? Fault. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH. 


A weighty responsibility rests upon the parents 

of this country to whom are committed the fu- 

ture destiny of the people of the United States. 

They are training up the fature men and women 

of the republic, on whom depend in turn the 

welfure of millions yet unborn. Atonce a task 

calling forth judgment, self-denial, firmness, vir- 

tue, persistency and other high qualities. Our 
hills, plains and valleys are covered with schools 
and churches, from the humble structures which 
rear their spires and roofs in the country, to the 
splendid architectural piles of cities, devoted to 
religion and education. But it may well be 
asked, whether the physical education of the 
young keeps pace with their religious, moral and 
intellectual developments ? whether our system of 
education, and education means the bringing forth 
and up of the entire of manhood and woman- 
hood, is a well balanced and thorough system, as 
it ought to be—in a word, whether the national 
health is properlf cared for as well as the nation- 
al mind? Are we not sacrificing the fruit to the 
flower, the solid products of maturity to the 


flattering show of precocity ? 


In Miss Beecher's “ Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness,” a work of great im- 


portance, it is asserted that the health of the 


American people is passing rapidly away, that 


while other nations at home and at school train 
their children to be strong and healthy, we are 


training ours to be puny and sickly. “In proof 


of this,” says the New York Tribune, “ facts are 
exhibited, showing that of the American women 
born in this century and country, probably not 
two in ten have the vigor and health of their 
maternal ancestors, while probably more than 
one half of them are either invalids or very del- 
icate. The object of this article is to direct 
public attention to the prospects of the coming 
generation, as indicated by the health of the 
children of our city schools. From the recent 
investigations there is reason to believe that more 
than one-half of the children of our public schools 
who were born in this country, and who are 
twelve years old and upwards, are either diseased 
or deformed. Will the public look at this? 
Bad air from stoves, rooms without ventilation, 
close sleeping-rooms, crowded school.rooms, im- 
proper food, poisonous medicines, want of proper 
exercise, and over-excitement of the brain by 

study, have all combined to produce @ debility 

of the whole body, especially of the muscles. 
The result is often shown in a pale and sallow 
complexion, though this sometimes attends tol- 
erable health. But the following are more sure 

indices of the debility and disease thus induced : 
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The first is a sinking of all the intestines from 
want of the support of the muscles of the abdo- 
men, which have become weak and flabby. It is 
the tight packing of the intestines by these and 
other muscles that sustain the spine and keep all 
the interior organs in place. These muscles be- 
coming weak, the whole organism sinks down- 
ward, sometimes displacing the most important 
and delicate organs. One symptom of this con- 
dition is a flat chest—another is a flatness or 
caving-in near the pit of the stomach, with a 
consequent projecting at the lower part of the 
abdomen, instead of the curve outward from 
the breastbone to the lowest point of the body, 
which is seen in a perfectly formed young child. 
Still another symptom is such a weakness of the 
back and stomach as makes the child sit crooked. 
This is because the natural aid of tight packing 
and the strength of the supporting muscles are 
gone. Another index of disease and decay in 
schools is curvature of the spine. When the 
spine is curved forward it is shown by a project- 
ing neck, or by a crooked back, that no effort 
can straighten. Ifthe curve is sidewise (lateral), 
it is shown by one shoulder or one hip being 
higher than the other, or by one shoulder-blade 
being more prominent than the other. These 
deformities indicate the decay and debility which 
sooner or later bring on diseases of various 
kinds. Teachers in our city schools say these 
marks of weakness and deformity are constantly 
increasing, and that the longer the pupils go to 
school the more these indications increase; that 
is to say, they are found more in the upper de- 
partments than in the primary. Purents and 
guardians of our city schools, will you look into 
this matter ?” 
Stirling draws the following picture, whith, 
with all its exaggeration, contains many traits of 
truth: ‘Some say the American’ have no phys- 
iognomy; a great mistake, 1 think. To me 
their physiognomy seems most strongly marked, 
bearing deep impress of that intensity which is 
the essence of their being. The features even 
of the young are furrowed with lines of anxious 
thought and determined will. You read upon 
the nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise and 
the intensity of its desires. Every American 
looks as if his eyes were glaring into the far 
West and the far Future. Nay, his mental 
physiognomy is determined by the same earn- 
estness of purpose. The American never plays, 
not even the American child. He cares nothing 
for those games and sports which are the delight 
of the Englishman. He is indifferent to the play 
either of mind or muscle. Labor is his element, 
and his only relaxation from hard work is flerce 
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excitement. Neither does he laugh. The Amer- 
icans, I imagine, are the most serious people in 
the world. There is no play even in their fancy. 
French wit is the sparkle of the diamond that 
dazzles a saloon; the American imagination 
flashes its sheet-lightning over half a world. 
The same terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, 
at the bottom of that ill health which is so serious 
a curse to American life. No doubt other things 
contribute—climate, stimulants, sedentary occu- 
pations, and so forth; but the deepest-rooted 
cause of American disease is’ that over-working 
of the brain, and over-excitement of the nervous 
system, which are the necessary consequences of 
their intense activity. Hence nervous dyspep- 
sia, with consumption, insanity, and all its brood 
of fell disorders in its train. In a word, the 
American works himself to death.” 

Public attention has been repeatedly called of 
late to the consequences of the almost universal 
intellectual over-work to which the minds of 
the young are subject in this country. Feeble 
minds and feeble bodies are the inevitable results 
of the forcing system, and what cause of exulta- 
tion is in the increased average of life which our 
statistical tables exhibit, if we are to be afflicted 
with imbecility and disease ? 


Prices or Livinc.—A shrewd calcu- 
lator who has investigated the subject, finds that 
the praductions of 1856 were one-third less, in 
proportion to population, than they were in 1840. 
The fact is, that two-thirds of the Eastern men 
who go West, plunge madly into land-specula- 
tion, and forget to put in the crops necessary for 
even their own support. When this land bubble 
bursts we are to expect more rational conduct on 
the part of the settlers. 


A Doren Descrirrion.—A Dutch woman 
called at one of our printing offices lately, and 
desired to advertise her pony which had “lost 
hisself mit a tail frisky ver mooch and strike 
men’s faces ver hard mit his hind fists.” The 
finder will be liberally rewarded. 


Tue Press.—Even crowned heads have to 
resort to the press to set them right before the 
world. Queen Christina of Spain is forced to 
publish a defence of her conduct. 

Cutcaco.—Rents in this flourishing city have 
fallen, in some cases, one half, since the late 
money pressure. 


Just #0.—Good listeners are like good house- 
keepers ; they make use of everything. 
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ENGLISH BEGGARS. 

Property has always been rigidly protected in 
England, and idleness and mendicity, as illegal 
taxes upon property, the especial objects of se- 
vere legislation. From Froude’s History of 
England we learn that at one period, for an able- 
bodied man to be caught a third time begging 
was a crime deserving death, and the sentence 
was intended on fit occasions to be executed. 
The poor man’s advantages were not purchased 
without drawbacks. He might not change his 
master at his will, or wander from place to place. 
He might not keep his children at home unless 
he could answer for their time. If out of em- 
ployment, preferring to be idle, he might be de- 
manded for work by any master of the “craft” 
to which he belonged, and compelled to work, 
whether he would or not.+ If caught begging 
once, being neither aged nor infirm, he was 
whipped at the cart’s tail. If caught a second 
time, his ear was slit, or bored through with a 
hotiron. If caught a third time—being thereby 
proved to be of no use upon this earth, but to 
live upon it only to his own hurt and to that of 
others—he suffered death asa felon. So the law 
of England remained for sixty years. First 
drawn by Henry, it continued uprepealed through 
the reigns of Edward and of Mary, subsisting, 
therefore, with the deliberate approval of both 
the great parties between whom the country was 
divided. Reconsidered under Elizabeth, the 
same law was again formally passed ; and it was 
therefore the expressed conviction of the English 
nation that it was better for a man not to live at 
all than to live a profitless and worthless life. 
The vagabond was a sore spot upon the common- 
wealth, to be healed by wholesome discipline if 
the gangrene was not incurable; to be cut away 
with the knife if the milder treatment of the cart- 
whip failed to profit. 


Tue Use or A Pic’s Tait.—It has hither- 
to been maintained that the curl in a pig’s tail is 
more for ornament than use. The position is no 
longer tenable. A large animal with bristles 
was seen walking down Broadway some time 
ago, with a piece of red tape &ttached to the said 
curl, from which was suspended a card, on which 
Yas written, “ Patrick Doolan’s Pig Betsey !” 


Gymwyastics at Scnoo..—Every American 
school house, like every European one, ought to 
have a hall or yard set apart for the purpose of 
muscular exercise. 

Rarer quser.—There is a great demand 
for a kind of plaster paper that will enable gen- 
tlemen to stick to their business. 


| 
| 
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DELHI THE ENCHANTED. 

For a dazzling picture of Delhi, the great ren- 
dezvous of the East Indian mutineers, we are 
indebted to late correspondence from that quarter 
of the globe. Let our readers add it to what we 
have already written on this famous place, and 
they will have an accurate idea of a city renown- 
ed in ancient story, and sadly noted in the annals 
of the present century. Luxury, even now, can 
go-no further in the East than it is to be found 
at Delhi. Even now all the best dancing- 
women, the bird-tamers, the snake-charmers, the 
Persian musicians, the jagglers, congregate from 
every part, not only of India, but of Asia, at 
Delhi. Hundreds of romances might be written 
of the lives of men and women who, from this 
degraded class, become court favorites, and by 
ready wit, personal Beauty, and dark intrigue, 
ruled where they were wont to serve; and, even 
now, under absolute English rule, dissipation 
ever holds wildest rule at Delhi. Young men, 
both in the civil and military services, were too 
soon influenced by the contagious and enervating 
influences of Delhi and its Oriental pleasures. 
Many a noble fortune, a fine intellect, and the 
material for high moral character, have yielded 
before the Circe-like temptations of this great 
Moslem capital; and the song and the dance 
have followed too quickly the decisions of courts 
~ and the cries of those demanding justice at 
English hands. The private bungalows, or Eu- 
ropean residences, at Delhi are many, very 
spacious and well arranged, with delicious gar- 
dens (for anything will grow at Delhi), and the 
“Que hes,” as the English on the Calcutta side 
are called, perfectly understand making them- 
selves comfortable. This “Que he” simply 
means “who waits?” an inquiry used by the 
English when requiring attendance. The num- 
ber of servants always standing in the verandahs 
of the rooms renders bells unnecessary ; and, 
as the Bengalese are so luxurious that they will 
not stoop to raise a fallen handkerchief, the con- 
stant reiteration of this phrase has earned for 
them the well-known sobriquet. Everything at 
Delhi seems on a ggander scale of magnificence 
than elsewhere. The servants of a single Euro- 
pean family seem legion. There are “ bearers ” 
to carry palankeens and sweep rooms; hookah- 
bardars to arrange all the paraphernalia of 
smoking ; khitmutgars or butlers, with water- 
carriers, washermen, camp-cleaners, syces or 
grooms, messengers, gardeners, well-drawers 
ad infinitum. These people are all immensely im- 
portant in their way at Delhi, though they receive 
less wages than on the other side of India, and 
do very much less work. Picnics, too, are very 
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fashionable at Delhi, in consequence of the mag- 
nificent tombs and gardens in its neighborhood, 
which afford such welcome shelter from the sun. 
A Bengal tent is a wonderful affair, with its 
hanging lamps, glass windows, recesses for 
sofas, covered passages, and outer roofs, and 
these afford agreeable resorts in the evening, 
when the buildings retain too much heat. Of 
course, Delhi, as the city of the Mogul, swarms 
with religious devotees of every denomination, 
whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, Fakirs, Jo- 
gees, Goshna-sheens, vagabonds of every kind. 
The great Mohammedan Priest, however, or 
Grand Mullah Mohammed Ishak, isa man of 
much scientific renown. ‘his man had a long 
argument with the celebrated Dr. Wolff in 
presence of several thousands of Mohammedans, 
and afterwards wrote him a long letter detailing 
the grounds of his belief in the Koran. The intol- 
erant fanaticism of Delhi, as far as Moham- 
medans are concerned, exceeds that of any other 
part of India, and, therefore, the feeling which 
animated the mutinous soldiery is scarcely to be 
wondered at, lashed on, as they doubtless were, 
by their synds and fanatical leaders. 

* A sensipte ,Movement.—The State of 
California has passed a law, designing to make 
the scientific development of the human body 
the order of the school hours upon the Pacific. 
All her common schools are to have apparatus 
and teachers of gymnastics. 


Queer Noricr.—At the Eagle Hotel, Heid- 
elby, the following notice is posted up: “A. 
Wolf, near the Klingenthor, recommends his 
good donkeys to the gentlemen and ladies with 
red saddles.” 


Beet Roor Sucar.—The manufacture of 
this article is rapidly becoming an important in- 
terest, and doubtless, in a few years, will be a 
leading one in the United States. ; 


New Yorx anp line of 
propellers will shortly commence running be- 
tween New York and Charleston. They are 
called the Atlantic and Memphis. 


Morner Wit.—“I say, Pat, what are you 
about ‘—sweeping out the room?” “No,” an- 
swered Pat, “I’m sweeping out the dirt, and 
leaving the room.” ° 


Snort Crurses.—The secretary of the navy 
has determined to shorten the cruises of our 


national vessels from three to two years. 
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CONSUMPTION, 

Sir James Clark, of England, has assailed, 
with considerable force, the doctrine that a 
change of climate is beneficial to persons suf- 
fering with consumption; and a French physi- 
cian, Mr. Carriere, has written forcibly against 
it. Dr. Burgess, an eminent Scotch physician, 
also contends that climate has little or nothing to 
do with the cure of consumption; and that, if it 
had, the curative effects would be produced 
through the skin and not the lungs. That a 
warm climate is not in itself beneficial, he shows 
from the fact that the disease exists in all lati- 
tudes, In India and Africa, tropical climates, it 
is as frequent as in Europe and North America. 
At Malta, right in the-heart of the genial Med- 
iterranean, the army reports of England show 
that one third of the deaths among the soldiers 
are by consnmption. At Nice, a favorite resort 
of English invalids, especially those affected 
with lung complaints, more native born persons 
die of consumption than in any English town of 
equal population. In Geneva this disease is al- 
most equally prevalent. In- Florence, pneumo- 
nics is said to be marked by a suffocating char- 
acter, and by a rapid progress towards its last 
stage. Naples, whose climate is the theme of so 
much praise by travellers, shows in her hospitals 
a mortality by consumption equal to one in two 
and one-third, whereas Paris, whose climate is so 
often pronounced villanous, the proportion is 
only one in three and one-quarter. In Madeira, 
no local disease is more common than con- 
sumption. 


> 


A Novetty.—A firm in New York which 
employs some three hundred girls in making 
skirts, has recently introduced a novelty and 
engaged Mrs. Fowler and others to deliver 
lectures to them on physiology every alternate 
week for two hours in the afternoon. The idea 
of making girls acquainted with the laws which 
govern their own health is a very excellent one. 

Epvucation AND Warter.—Learning 
and laving are agreeably blended in Paris. A 
religious college go in bathing, and one of the 
number sits on a platform and reads aloud an 
interesting book. 


Insang Hosprtau.—The Insane Hospital at 
Northampton, Mass., progtesses rapidly, and 
will be open for patients by January. 


> 


Worrn Rememsering.—He that licks honey 
from thorns pays too dear for it. 
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LABOR AND THOUGHT. 


Ruskin’s ideas are these: “ It is a no less fatal 
error to despise labor when regulated by intellect, 
than to value it for its own sake. We are always 
in these days trying to separate the two; we 
want one man to be always thinking, and anoth- 
er to be always working, and we call one a ger- 
tleman and the other an operative; whereas the 
workman ought often to be thinking, and the 
thinker often to be working; and both should be 
gentlemen in the best sense. As it is, we make 
both ungentle, the one envying, the other despis- 
ing his brother; and the mass of society is made 
up of morbid thinkers and miserable workers. 
Now it is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy, and the two cannot be separated 
with impunity. All professions should be liberal, 
and there should be less pride felt in peculiarity 
of employment, and more in excellence of 
achievement.” 


“ INSIDE OF THREE MINUTES,” 

The Knickerbocker tells the following good 
story: An old substantial citizen of Dunkisk, 
A. F——, had what he thought a “ fast” nag. 
One evening, surrounded by several companions 
in his pioneer life, in the bar-room of the vil- 
lage hotel, “where news much older than their 
ale went round,” F—— remarked that “ Eclipse ” 
had made the best time yesterday ever done in 
Chautauque county ; had trotted from Fredonia 
(three miles) in nine minutes and forty seconds. 
A—— asked how he had timed him, as he, 
F——, did not carry a watch. “ Why,” said 
F——, “ when I left Fredonia it was just about 
dusk, and when I got here it was no darker, if 
as dark!” Good “time” that! 


Dicxens.—Dickens is now in his forty-fifth 
year, and time is beginning to tell upon his exu- 
berant locks, but his eye has all its old keenness 
and sparkle. He has lately’ been retorting 
fiercely on the Edinburgh Review for a criticism 
on “ Little Dorrit.” 


BENEFIT WORTH HAVING.—John Brougham 


lately cleared by a benefit in New York, the * 


very pretty sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


New Prays.—Mr. E. G. P. Wilkins has 
written a new play for Miss Maggie Mitchell, and 
Oliver S. Leland one for Mrs. Barrow. 


Sratistics or Luxury.—In one week, lately, 
$4,009,000 worthef dry goods arrived in N. Y. 


| 
| 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


‘The Russian Medical Gazette says the late war 
entailed upon Russia the loss of 382 medical men. 

A London r says that Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence will visit England about April or May 
next. 

Monks and nuns are now forbidden to take 
the vows in Spain until they are twenty-five years 
of age. 

In consequence of the fashionable rage for 
crinoline, whalebone has risen in price from £300 
to £500 per ton. 

The whole of Syria is described as being rife 
with robberies, extortions of money, and threats 
against the Christians. 

Itis stated that Prince Frederick William, of 
Prussia, will reside, after his marriage with the 
princess royal, in Breslau. 

Some ostriches are said to be training in 
London, and that they can beat the swiftest race- 
horse. They are ridden by a little boy. 

Freemasonry is making rapid progress in Prus- 
sia, which now contains 158 lodges. In the re- 
mainder of Germany there are 113 lodges. 

Matrimonial advertisements have been put un- 
der government surveil/ance in Austria, so many 

rsons having resorted to that means of destroy- 
ing the peace of suspicionless women. 

A bell weighing half aton fell on a Sunday 
afcernoon at the parish church, Sheffield, Eng., 
while the bells were being rang for service. tis 
estimated that to replace it will cost £120. 

M. Gastin Cilati, chancellor of the Neapolitan 
consulate, was murdered in the public square of 
Alexandria, Italy, by a band of Italian assassins, 
for making too close an inquiry into their dvings. 

In Sweden, Norway, and Finland, recently, 
240,500 copies of the New Testament have been 
circulated, being a copy for every family, and 
40,000 for the solitary and homeless. 

A maritime conference of various European 

wers is about 10 be held at Paris to consider 
the subjectof collisions at sea, which of late have 
been so numerous, and to adopt measures for 
their future prevention. 

It is calculated, says the Patrie, that the num- 
ber of persons who are entitled to the St. Helena 
medal will not be less than 100,000, and that the 
expense to the State will be about 200,000 francs, 
chargeable to the budget of the Legion of Honor. 

The French official bulletin, Des Lois, pub- 
lishes a decree announcing the concession to 
Mons. M. W. Glover, acting in the name of the 
International Transatlantic Telegraph Co., for 
the establishment of a submarine line between 
Bordeaux and the United States. The conces- 
sion is forty years. - 

A magnificent bronze medal is about to be 
struck in France, in commemoration of the glori- 
ous wars of 1792—1815. It will bear on one 
side the efligy of the great Napoleon, on the re- 
verse the inscription: “ Campaigns of 1792— 
1814; to his companions in glory his last thought, 
May 5, 1821.” It will be conferred on all the 
ancient soldiers and marines of the Republic and 
Empire. 


The Paris dog law produced last year $85,000. 


It is rumored that the Great Eastern will not 
be finished, for want of funds. 

Ladies are now admitted as members of the 
societies of antiquaries of Vienna. 

Wm. Howitt has written a new Australian 
story, called the “ Squatter’s Home.” 

The misery of the pagr people of Rome is said 
to be greater than at any former period. 

Dr. Kerne has been chosen by the Federal 
Diet of Berne, minister plenipotentiary to France, 


The effective force of the French army is to 
be 392,400 men and 83,500 horses. 

The new Covent Garden Theatre is to be fin- 
ished in one year. Hot bricks and mortar are 
to be used. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay 
is to beelevated to the Peerage by the title of 
Baron Macaulay. 

Vice-Admiral Berzeret, born in 1771, and who 
was the oldest I’rench admiral living, rocently 
died in Paris. 

It is stated that the East India Company have 
applied tothe British Government for the as- 
sistance of 6000 more troops. 

Some remarkably shaped spots on the sun were 
observed during the last month by the English 
astronomers. 

The number of passengers through the Thames 
Tunnel in one week lately, was 13,675, and the 
consequent amount of toll was £56 19s. 7d. 


Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and of course 
the ever to-he produced “Africaine” is spoken of 
—the Mrs. Harris of the Parisian musical world. 


M. Edmond de Lesseps, who for several years 
directed the business of the consulate of Bey- © 
rout, has just been named consul-general for 
France at that port. 

The mortal remains of the “Maid of Sara- 
gossa”’ are about to be removed from Ceuta to 
the capital of Aragon, and are to be interred with 
pomp and ceremony. 

The Emperor of the French has given instruc- 
tions for the manufacture of a massive silver cup, 
to be run for at the annus! Yacht Squadron Re- 
gatta at the Isle of Wight. 


The Jewish population of France has, since 
1808, doubled, and now amounts to 100,000 
souls. The Jewish population of Paris which in 
1808 amounted to 2755, counts now 8000 souls. 


A young German philologist is said to have 
discovered a MS. of the first ten books of Livy in 
the library of the church of La Badla, in I'lor- 
ence, which dates most probably from the ninth 
century. 

The British Government intend to present to 
the King of Siam a pretty hydraulic press, of 
great power, intended for the compression of 
cotton ; and a complete set of coining machines, 
withdies complete. 

Berlin is one of the most rapidly increasing 
cities in the world. ‘The population was in 1816 
only 181,052; in 1857 it is 487,000; and the 
houses have increased in the same period from 
40,588 to 87,027. 
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Record of the Times. 


Over nine thousand locomotives are now run- 
ning on the railroads in the United States. 

About $30,000 “conscience money” was re- 
stored to the English exchequer last year. 

The corner stone of a Jesuit college, to cost 
$100,000, was lately laid in Chicago. 

On the N. Y. Central Railroad, they burn one 
thousand cords of wood a day. 

The expenses of carrying on the city govern- 
ment of Providence last year were $466 66. 

‘There is a general opinion that a new residence 
must be built for our Presidents at Washington. 


Addison, before he commenced the Spectator, 
had amassed three folios of materials. 

It is estimated that over twenty thousand sew- 
ing-machines were sold in the United States 
during the last year. : 

The Secretary of War has received a fine pho- 
tographic likeness of Baron Humboldt, a present 
from the distinguished traveller himself. 

The receipts from public lands during the fis- 
eal year ending June 30th, 1857, in the several 
States and Territories, were $3,829,486. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says 
that strychnine is not used in spirituous liquors, 
as has been alleged. 

There are at present in New York city nearly 
a thousand professed Mormons. They have 
their church organizations, conference gatherings, 
and are under the sway of Brigham Young. 


Dr. J. H. Warren, of Boston, writes in the 
Medical Journal in favor of the use of gocoa-nut 
oil as a substitute for cod-liver oil—certainly an 
agreeable exchange for the patient. 

In 1836, the population of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was estimated at 3700, and the valuation of 
property at $1,297,000; now the population is 
estimated at 12,000, and the valuation of prop- 
erty is $7,542,000. 

The consumption of cigars in Austria has of 
late years increased in a remarkable manner. 
In 1841 the number amounted to 28,000,000; in 
1826 it was 800,000,000, and was still on the 
increase. 

Statistics show that our exports of cotton to 
Great Britain are relatively decreasing, while 
those to France and the North of Europe have 
slightly increased. Our home consumption is 
likewise increasing. 

Mr. Farrady has made known a new applica- 
tion of magneto-clectricity—the electricity gene- 
rated by electro-magnetic machines. It con- 
sists in the production of electric light which is 
truly splendid, and which can be immediately 
employed for lighthouses. 

It is stated that there are 600,000,000 of hu- 

man beings who use tobacco, and that the world 
servers annually 1,480,000,000 pounds of this 
uscinating and poisonous weed. Opium eaters 
number about 100,000,000; Indian hemp eaters, 
150,000; butternut eaters, 100,000,000. The 
value of these articles consumed, to say nothing 
of the coffee and tea, is computed at hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum. 
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The recent census shows the pagetetion of 
Spain to amount to 16,340,500 souls. 

New York State contains 95,182 widows and 
only 36,397 widowers. 

The Bank of England issues no notes under 
five pounds sterling. 

A man died in Cuba lately aged 165 years, at 
his first sickness. Poor young fellow! 

Elder Kimball the Mormon thinks that he and 
his wives can whip 2500 United States treops. 


A poor lunatic in Philadelphia thinks Queen 
Victoria was engaged to marry him,but jilted him. 

‘Che emperor of the French has founded near 
Paris an hospital for the convalescent—those 
who are “ getting well.” 

Mrs. Mary Watts died at her home in Mount 
Pleasant, Md., on the 27th ult., at the advanced 
age of one hundred and nine yeurs. 

A fellow-student of Heine has published a 
volume of his recollections of the poet, said to 
be very interesting. 

‘The word “ Mattapan,” the Indian name for 
Dorchester, is said to have been a corruption of 
the Indian compound word ‘ Massa-penash,”— 
much water, or many waters. 

Attila Burlingame, a farmer of Courtland, N. 
Y., says that wheat can be prevented from spoil- 
ing in bins, if one dry brick is put in with it for 
every five bushels. 

The coal fields of Western Virginta are 200 
miles long by 100 wide, giving a working areaof 
20,000 square miles. At the falls of the Kana- 
wha the coal seams in the mountain aggregate 
120 feet in thickness. 


Mrs. B. Dudley, the lady who founded the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany, has given a lot 
of land to the trustees of the Methodist Episce- 
pal Church in that city, and a new church will be 
erected and named in honor of the donor. 

As early as 1780 the pearl fishery was practised 
in this country. The pearl fishers in those days 
watched where the muskrats took the muscles 
from the brooks and ate them, leaving the pearls 
and thus were helped in their labor. 

John Hancock was opposed to wearing mourn- 
ing at fanerals, on account of its great expense. 
At the furreral of his only son, who was killed by 
a fall on the ice while skating, at Milton, he wore 
a roquelet enveloping his crimson velvet coat. 


There is no such thing known among the Bur- 
mese as a drunkard. A Burman knows that to 
be guilty of intoxication is to be punished with 
death, for the government inflicts this punish- 
ment for drunkenness as rigidly as it does for 
murder. 

It is the belief of millions in India, we are 
told by the Bombay Courier, that the Kooh-i-noor 
diamond will always be fatal to #8 possessor, and 
that from the day it found a resting-place in the 
diadem of Victoria, the fate of the British crown 
was sealed. 


The bungalow, so often referred to in the ac- 
counts from India, is a building peculiar to that 
country. -It contains four or six small rooms on 
one floor, with back and front verandahs. The 
100f is often thatched, and is not unlike a large 
barn in England. It is built of brick. 
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‘world? Vege-tables, ea-tables, cons-tables and 


* MERRY MAKING. 


Merry- Making. 

The man who fell into a deep reverie was 
badly hurt. 

Total eclipse of the sun—as’the boy said when 
he fell into the well. ; ; 

A bottle of rum is stronger than a giant, be- 
cause it will take him down. 

’ Our friend Spollygock wants to know where 
the road to wealth is situated. 

What kind of plaster should a doctor recom- 
mend ina case of love-sickness? Court-plaster. 

Among the latest curiosities imported are the 
cushion of a toad stool and a knot from the board 
of Parliament. 

The lady that moved the pear (pair) tree out 
of her garden, has been paired this week to our 
friend P. Ayer. 

“I know by a little what a great deal means,” 
as the gander said when he saw the tip of a 
fox’s tail sticking out of a hollow tree. 

What tables are most used throughout the 


time-tables. 


We have often heard of a man “ being in ad- 
vance of his age,” but whoever heard of a wo- 
man being in the same predicament # 


A person being asked why he had given his 
daughter,in marriage toa man with whom he 
was at enmity, answered—“I didit out of pure 
revenge.” 

A drunken man lately tried to a police- 
man to arrest his own shadow. is complaint 
was, that an ill-looking scoundrel kept following 

m. 


“My tenants are a world of bother to me,” 
said a testy landlady to her nephew. ‘“‘ Quite 
likely ; ten aunts might be considered enough to 
bother any one,” was the reply. 

A man in Florida, who swallowed an orange 
seed last fall, has a breath so fragrant of orange 
blossoms this spring, that—so fe says+the la- 
dies are constantly teasing him for kisses. 


“And so you have married a Mr. Penny,” said 
a gentleman to a lady of his acquaintance. “No, 
Mr. Pence,” he replied. “Ah,” said he, ‘ you 
have done better than I thought.” 

Never take your wife with you, when you take 
atrip of pleasure; it’s a shame to let her enjoy 
such a luxury as pleasure. What does she want 
with it? That is what a great many men think. 


“Pompey,” said a good-natured gentleman to 
his colored man, “I did not know till to-day you 
had been whipped last week.” “ Didn’t you, 
massa,” replied Pompey, “I know’d it at the 
time.” 

Two men were in prison—one for stealing a 
cow, the other for stealing a watch. “ Mike,” 
said the cow-stealer, one day, “what o’clock is 
it?” “TI haven’t my watch handy,” replied the 
other, “bat I think it’s about milking time.” 

On the jamb of the door of an eating-house on } 
the North Wall, Dublin, the curious may read 
the following announcement printed, conveying 
fearful intelligence to the qdieat tars who fre- 


quent that port: ‘Sailors’ vitals cooked here!” 


The rope with which Esau lifted up his voice, 
is in a good state of preservation. 

The man who always drives a good bargain, 
has lately procured a new whip. 

“Sally, what time do your folks dine?” 
“Soon as you go away—that’s Missus’s orders.” 

The horse’s coat is the gift of nature, but a 
tailor very often makes a coat for an ass. 

Why do reptiles multiply so rapidly? Because 
there are so many adders amongst them. 

Why is the letter g like the sun? Because it 
is the centre of light. 

What is best to prevent old maids from des- . 
pairing? Echo—Pairing. 

There is a merchant in the city who complains 
he is “‘ more shinned against than shinning.” 

Snooks’s wife loves to make bread, because it 
cleans her hands so beautifully. 


I wonder what makes my e so weak ?” said 
a fop to a gentleman. “ Why, they are ina . 
weak place,” replied the latter. 

A gentleman who did not trust to his memory, 
wrote in his memorandum book: “ Must be :nar- 
ried when I get to town.” 

“That tune,” said somebody in compan 
once, “always carries me away with it.’”’ “ Will 
nobody whistle it ?” said Jerrold, instantly. 

“Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“has once married with a congealing heart, and 
one that beats responsible to her own, she will 
never want to enter the maritime state again.” 


Why is a hen who destroys her health by lay- 
ing too many eggs, like a young lady who is 
anxious to make herself attractive? Because 
she lays,herself out to please. 

Cheerfulness is the daughter of employment, 
and we have known a man to come home in high 
spirits from a funeral, merely because he hail the 
management of it. 

When Jack Jones discovered that he had pol- 
ished his bedmate’s boots instead of his own, he 
called it an instance of “laboring, and confound- 
edly hard, too, under a mistake.” 

A gentleman was speaking the other day of 
the kindness of his friends in visiting him. One 
old aunt in particular, visited him twice a year, 
and stayed six months each time. ; 

What rock did the angels roll against the door 
of Paradise after the expulsion of the original 
— * An Adam aint in (adamantine) 
rock. 

After the clergyman had united a happy pair 
not long since, an awful silence ensued,which was 
broken by an impatient youth exclaiming, 
“Don’t be so unspeakably happy!” 


A rhymer in one of the New York papers, in 
dwelling upon the features of his rs ove, talks 
enthusiastically about hér “ raven /ooks.” Either 
that poet is foully wronged by the type-setters, or 
he has a queer taste for sweethearts. 


to~ GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a copy of Batiov’s Picro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 


return of mail, full of Becton, charge. 
Mase. 
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